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THE AIRCRAFT'S PART IN BEATING THE U-BOAT 


By Henry WooDHOUSE 
Author of “The Text-Book of Military Aeronautics” and 
“The Text-Book of Naval Aeronautics,” Vice-President 
Aerial League of America, etc. 





Tke operations of U-boats in American waters, which have 
resulted in sinking ships, and the action of Germany in extend- 
ing the danger zone to American waters, have forced this coun- 
try to face the U-boat problem and all its possibilities. The 
operations of U-boats 250 miles out at sea compel consideration 
of the problem from a broader standpoint. 


Arer1AL Coast Patrot NECESSITATES ESTABLISHING AIR STA- 
TIONS AT Every 20 MiLEs ALONG Our COASTS 


The Allies have found that the Aerial: Coast Patrol to be 
effective must be complete. The French Minister of Marine in 
his published report to the Chamber of Deputies stated: 

We have found it necessary to organize seaplane stations all around the 
coasts, so that the zone of action of each station joins that of its neighbor 
on the other side. 

Again and again the Allies have found that an efficient Aerial 
Coast Patrol was a quick cure for repeated U-boat attacks in 
different localities. 

To be efficient the Aerial Coast Patrol must operate from 
dawn to dusk and must be so organized that every mile of the 
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coast is under constant surveillance, and reach 100 miles out 
at sea. 

To have “seaplane stations all around the coasts, so that the 
zone of action of each station joins that of its neighbor on the 
other side,” as stated by the French Minister of Marine, means 
having a station at every 20 miles. The range of vision of the 
observer in the seaplane, at the comparatively low altitude at 
which the seaplane must fly in U-boat hunting, is about 10 miles. 
He sees clearly 10 miles ahead, and on each side; therefore, as 
shown in the accompanying sketch, when two seaplanes start out 
from two parallel stations 20 miles apart, each covers 10 miles 
or so of the course, and no U-boat can escape their combined 
action. If one sees a U-boat or something suspicious, it leaves 
its course and flies towards the object, and the other two stand 
by, ready to lend assistance. The aim is always to capture the 
U-boat when possible; therefore the seaplanes summon the pa- 
trols and destroyers by wireless. But, if there is the least possi- 
bility of the U-boat escaping unless action is taken promptly, 
then the seaplanes drop depth bombs and fire on the U-boat with 
their guns. This is only one of the many methods adopted. 
The modus operandi in U-boat patrol is left to the chief officer 
of each station to decide. 

The smaller seaplanes operate the same way, but closer to the 
shore. It is not safe for a single motored seaplane to venture 
beyond sight of land; therefore their course in patrolling must 
always be parallel with the shore. 

Dirigibles patrol more or less like large seaplanes, and one of 
their duties is the convoying of ships in and out of ports, holding 
up doubtful vessels at sea and convoying them to the examining 
station. 

Following are the official reports of the British Admiralty of 
the sinking of 10 U-boats, eight by seaplanes and two by 
dirigibles. 

The first case is described as follows: 


While on patrol in the English Channel a seaplane sighted a submarine 
eight miles away, directly in the path of an oncoming convoy of merchant- 
ships. The seaplane dived at 90 miles an hour. The submarine attempted to 
escape by submerging, but was just awash as the seaplane reached a bomb- 
ing position and released two bombs, one of which exploded on the conning- 
tower. The seaplane dropped two more bombs into the midst of air bubbles 
from the collapsed submarine, which was of the largest type, carrying two 
guns. 
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The second case: 


At dawn a seaplane sighted a large submarine on the surface, with a 
member of the crew standing by the gun. The seaplane dropped a bomb on 
the tail of the U-boat, and afterward photographed the sinking submarine, 
with a big hole in its deck. A second bomb was dropped close to the sub- 
marine’s bow, and the U-boat collapsed. 


The third case: 


Two seaplanes attacked a large submarine travelling on the surface at 14 
knots, with two men in the conning-tower, and the submarine began to sink 
stern first. A bomb from the second seaplane completed the work. 


The fourth case: 


Three patrol pianes sighted a large submarine as it was submerging and 
dropped two bombs close to the conning-tower, causing the submarine to 
turn turtle and disappear in a mass of oil and wreckage. 


The fifth case: 


A seaplane sighted two submarines close to the surface and dropped 
two bombs. One bomb was ineffective, but the other hit the deck fairly 
amidships. The submarine was hidden by the smoke of the explosion, and 
when the smoke cleared. the U-boat was sinking with both ends in the air. 


The sixth case: 


A seaplane saw the track of a torpedo fired at a merchantman. It dived 
toward the surface and sighted the black shadow of a submarine well below 
the surface. It dropped two bombs, which both exploded close to the sub- 
marine, resulting in a large quantity of oil, bubbles and wreckage. 


The seventh case: 


Two seaplanes sighted a U-boat on the surface and dropped a bomb each. 
The first bomb caused a heavy list to the U-boat, which began to sink by the 
stern. The second bomb exploded in the center of the swirl, demolishing 


the U-boat. 
The eighth case: 


A seaplane dropped a bomb on a submarine just emerging, and the 
U-boat disappeared with a heavy list to port. The pilot dropped a second 
bomb into the swirl, and a few minutes later a patch of oil, 150 feet long 
and 12 feet wide, appeared on the surface. 


The ninth case: 

A naval airship at midday sighted a suspicious pate’: of oil and circled 
it to ascertain the cause. Suddenly a periscope broke the surface in the 
midst of the oil. The airship dropped a borab close to the periscope, and 
a series of bubbles began appearing, indicating that the damaged submarine 
was moving slowly away under water. Several more bombs were dropped 
in the path indicated, until satisfactory evidence was obtained of the enemy’s 
destruction. 
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The tenth case: 


An airship dropped two bombs over a submarine which was engaged in 
attacking merchantmen. Great*patches of oil and bubbles indicated severe 
damage, and trawlers made this complete by depth charges. 


Destroyinc U-Boats In THEIR BASES AND PROTECTING SHIPS 
AT SEA. OTHER PROBLEMS AND THE POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


The problem of beating the U-boat may be divided into three 
phases, one offensive and two defensive, as follows: 

(1) Protecting ships at sea, 

(2) Protecting ships within 100 miles of the coast, 

(3) Destroying the U-boats in their bases. 

The only hope of success rests in doing all three simultane- 
ously and on an extensive scale. The cost of tonnage already 
lost and being lost each month represents such an enormous 
intrinsic loss to the cause of the Allies that the cost of conducting 
intensive warfare on the U-boats is small by comparison. 


DESTROYING U-BOATS IN THEIR BASES 


Destroying \U-boats in their bases, and in the docks where they 
are being built and repaired, was under consideration by the Allies 
before the close of the war, and promised to be most fruitful, be- 
cause in the nature of prevention. 

The brilliant exploits of the British Navy in blocking the 
channels at Zeebrugge and Ostend—which was made possible 
by. the completeness of the photographs taken from aeroplanes— 
have given an indication of what can be done. Unfortunately, 
as has been pointed out by the British officials, the Allies did 
not have a large number of bombing aeroplanes to send to follow 
up the brilliant work of the British Navy by dropping a few 
hundred tons of bombs and blowing up the works, the lock gates 
of the Bruges Canal and Ghent Canal and the U-boats in the 
docks. 


PROTECTING SHIPS AT SEA WITH AIRCRAFT 
Protecting ships at sea with aircraft 100 miles or more from 
shore and on transatlantic trips is the most difficult problem of 
all, but is by no means impossible. : 
There are two methods: (1) the purely defensive, and (2) 4 
combination of defensive and offensive. These two methods in 
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their application can aim to (1) protect individual ships, or (2) 
protect shipping as a whole. 

In considering any plan to protect ships at sea it must be con- 
sidered that such a plan must work without: 

(1) Necessitating the slowing down or stopping of ships. 

(2) Cutting down the capacity of the vessel to be protected 
by more than 5 per cent. ; 

(3) Requiring the services of highly trained specialists, which 
cannot be obtained within 12 months. 

(4) Requiring the laying up of ships for changes in construc- 
tion, thereby tying up the tonnage for a period of time. 


PROTECTING INDIVIDUAL SHIPS 


In a general way to protect individual ships what is needed is 
a means of enabling the captain of a ship to see the U-boat at 
least a mile away, and as much more as possible, so as to give 
time to turn the guns on it. The distance desired depends en- 
tirely on the type of U-boat attacking. The smaller U-boats, 
which are not equipped with guns of large caliber, can be dealt 
with if their presence is found out before they get within 1500 
yards of a ship. The larger U-boats, which are equipped with 
6-inch guns, can fire on ships, and, therefore, their presence 
must be detected before the ship is within range. In this case, 
the U-boat’s guns, as well as its torpedoes, must be reckoned 
with. It being mainly a question of finding the U-boat before 
it gets near enough to attack a ship, aircraft solve the problem 
better than anything else. 


THE USE OF SEAPLANES AND DIRIGIBLES IN PROTECTING INDI- 
VIDUAL SHIPS IN TRIPS ACROSS THE ATLANTIC IN THE 
PRESENT STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT OF AIRCRAFT 


While there are aeroplanes that can cross the Atlantic and 
dirigibles the size of Zeppelins can easily cross the Atlantic, in 
each case they can only do so at full speed, which is between 60 
miles and 100 miles per hour, whichis many times the speed of 
ships. The employment of large aeroplanes to escort ships would 
be possible by using aeroplane ships stationed or cruising every 
300 miles on the Atlantic. This could not be done immediately, 
however, because the seaplane ships would have to built; and, 
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of course, this brings up the subject of whether, if we could 
build additional ships, it would not be desirable to use the ships 
to transport aeroplanes to the scene of action abroad, unless flying 
aeroplanes over is adopted. In this case, the priority would 
probably have to be given to using ships to carry the thousands 
of smaller aeroplanes needed to maintain supremacy in the air, 
This matter will be discussed further in detail under the heading 
of “ Protecting Shipping as a Whole by Establishing Transatlantic 
Patrol.” 


PUTTING AEROPLANES ON SHIPS ONLY POSSIBLE IN FEW CASES 


Putting aeroplanes, especially large aeroplanes, on board ships 
for protection is only possible in a very few exceptional cases, 
when the ship is thoroughly adapted for it and aviators can be 
spared from other naval duties to operate the aeroplanes. 

The placing of aeroplanes on board ships must be essentially 
for the actual fighting of U-boats in an emergency, because it 
increases the danger from U-boat attacks to slow down or stop 
a ship at sea, which would have to be done to pick up the aviators 
after the aeroplane had made its flight. 

Many of the largest ships would permit placing a platform 
for launching seaplanes, and the seaplane could be launched by 
means of a catapult used heretofore by the United States Navy, 
the details of which have been made public a number of times 
since 1912, when the first tests were made, and are therefore 
public property, and it is not necessary to discuss chem further 
here. But to pilot the seaplane would require trained pilots and 
expert mechanics in large number. Here we must consider the 
difference between merely hunting the U-boat and the actual 
fighting of the U-boat. In considering the hunting of the 
U-boat, we find that it would be necessary to launch a seaplane 
every half-hour during daylight, and the ship would have to be 
slowed down or stopped to pick up the seaplane or the aviators, 
or both, and slowing down the ship would increase the danger 
from U-boat attacks. Therefore, the plan of hunting the 
U-boats with seaplanes on board of the ship cannot be considered 
at this time. 

Mr. Joseph A. Steinmetz, the president of the Aero Club of 
Pennsylvania, has proposed a plan to provide a sort of flexible 
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runway which can be let down at the stern of thé ship and per- 
mits the seaplane to run up to the aft deck under its own power. 
The idea is well worth testing. If it proves practical it will 


permit using small seaplanes to spot U-boats at sea, making each 


ship self-protecting. 

If, instead of having a seaplane on board the ship, a speedy 
fighting flying boat or aeroplane equipped with pontoons 6r with- 
out them is provided, then when the U-boat is sighted, or the 
U-boat fires at the ship, the aeroplane is launched and the avia- 
tor flies to attack the U-boat with as large a gun and bombs as 
the seaplane can carry, then the equipping of ships with aero- 
planes is a measure well worth considering. 

In other words, this aeroplane would be only for use in emer- 
gency, when the loss of the ship and the lives of the thousands 
on board are at stake. In such a case, the loss of the aeroplane 
is a mere detail compared with the possible saving of the ship 
and its passengers and crew. 

Having to fight both the aeroplane and the ship would prove 
too much for the U-boat. It would divert the attention of the 
U-boat’s fighting crew from either, and it would invariably lead 
to the defeat of the U-boat. 


KITE BALLOONS AND MAN-CARRYING KITES AS LOOK-OUTS FOR 
U-BOATS 

The simplest solution to the problem of seeing the U-boat 
before it comes within fighting distance is the employment of 
kite balloons or man-carrying kites, sending them up between 
1000 and 3000 feet, and scanning the water from these altitudes. 
When the author discussed the possibility of using kite balloons 
and kites for this purpose in transatlantic trips 14 months ago 
in the “ Text-Book on Naval Aeronautics,” this had never been 
done and was not considered practical. A great many objections 
were brought up, none of which were based on a thorough un- 
derstanding of the problem or of the possibilities of employing 
kite balloons and kites. In view of the fact that British, French, 
and American publications have shown illustrations of kite bal- 
loons attached to ships being used as lookouts for U-boats in 
the protection of transports, discussing the subject briefly will 
not be divulging a military secret. The first report of the employ- 
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ment of a kite balloon to spot U-boats at sea was made a year 
ago, when an official report was given out by the Navy Depart 
ment telling us of the rescue at sea, under adverse conditions, of 
a kite'balloon observer by a seaman. The details made public 
in connection with that report, and the official photographs given 
out for publication later showed that the balloon employed was a 
very small one, and that there was a combination of minimums 
which worked against possible success: (1) Being small, it did 
not have enough lift; (2) being the first experiment, the handling 
of it was more or less inefficient; (3) being early morning, and 
the weather being chilly and stormy, the hydrogen had a mini- 
mum lifting capacity, under conditions which required the very 
maximum lift; (4) the squall struck the balloon before it. had 
attained a height of a thousand feet, and caught it in the nose- 
down position, which tended to throw it down instead of lifting 
it up, as would have been the case if it had struck it with the nose 
up. It is necessary to discuss the minor details of that first ex- 
periment, because the seeming failure of that experiment has 
been a sort of legend which is used in arguments against the kite 
balloon. As a matter of fact, larger kite balloons, properly in- 
flated and manned by trained personnel, have proven a great 
success, and, as shown by the numerous official photographs 
issued by the British, French, Italian and American Governments’ 
Publicity Bureaus, they are used extensively now to spot 
U-boats. 

There are many advantages afforded by the kite balloon for 
this service. The range of vision depends, of course, upon the 
height of the balloon, but it affords an extensive vision, such as 
is not afforded by anything else. From a height, any irregular- 
ity of the sea is quickly noticeable. Likewise, from a height, the 
ripples on the water disappear and the water is seen as a glossy 
surface against which the track of a periscope or the oil from a 
U-boat or any other disturbance on the surface of the water, 
such as created by a U-boat submerging and emerging or trav- 
elling close to the surface, are clearly noticeable. 

However, the mission of the kite balloon and of the man- 
carrying kite is mainly that of looking out for the U-boats. The 
actual fighting of the U-boat or protecting the ship after the 
U-boat has been found, must be done through other agencies. 
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MAN-CARRYING KITES ARE AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY WITH 
TREMENDOUS POSSIBILITIES 


Mati-carrying kites are an unknown quantity with’ tremetidous 
possibilities. The kite was the prototype of all aircraft; and 
kites have been used successfully to explore the upper air and 
for taking photographs from high’ altitudes. The man-carrying 
kité’ Was used for ‘observation purposes long before the’ kite 
balloon was adopted; but at the time when the kites were used, 
the knowledge of construction of heavier-than-air craft and all 
meteorological conditions was limited. Therefore, the man- 
¢arrying kites had many limitations. Little has ‘been ‘done’ 'to 
test ‘the possibilities of the man-carrying kite, outside’ of a few 
attempts of private individuals, like Mr. Samuel Perkins,’ of 
Boston, and Mr. Fred J. Haworth, of Pittsburgh. 

The man-carrying kite, if successfully developed,’ would 
greatly simplify the problem of supplying aerial lookouts for 
ships, although one cannot see at the present time ‘how they could 
face all the conditions to be met at sea as easily as they ate faced 
by the kite balloon. 


PROTECTING SHIPPING AS A WHOLE BY TRANSATLANTIC AERIAL 
PATROLS pire 


Protecting shipping as a whole by having  transatlantic¢,,air 
patrols is within the immediate possibilities of the aeronautic,art 
and science. No less authorities than Gianni Caproni, the, fa- 
mous designer and constructor,.of'the Caproni machines, biand- 
ley-Page, the famous designer and constructor of the, British 
Handley-Page war-planes, and Glenn. H. Curtiss, the famous 
American constructor, have in the past.two years expressed. their 
readiness to build aeroplanes capable of flying across the At- 
lantic with an adequate margin of safety. They have, in fact, 
offered not only to build the aeroplanes, but also to have them 
flown over.. Handley-Page only asked for a bonus of $2500 
over the price of the aeroplane for assuming the risk of deliver- 
ing the aeroplane across the Atlantic by flying it over. 

We also know that some of the largest aeroplanes produced 
in the last six months could, with a few alterations, be adapted 
for transatlantic, cruising. 
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SEVEN WAYS OF FLYING ACROSS THE ATLANTIC, AND THREE ROUTES 


There are seven ways of flying across the Atlantic, and three 
routes, as follows: 

(1) By means of large aeroplanes capable of flying the 3000 
miles from New York to Ireland without stopping. The con- 
struction of such aeroplanes is considered possible by prominent 
aeroplane manufacturers. They will be assisted by trade-winds. 

(2) By means of land aeroplanes, large or small, starting 
from Newfoundland and flying to Ireland, a distance of 1860 
miles, without stopping. The construction of aeroplanes capa- 
ble of doing this is considered easy by prominent manufacturers. 
They will be assisted by trade-winds. 

(3) By means of flying boats and hydroaeroplanes, starting 
from New York and flying to Ireland, stopping to take fuel from 
ships stationed at every 300 miles along the route. 

(4) By means of flying boats and hydroaeroplanes, starting 
from Newfoundland and flying to Ireland, 1860 miles, taking on 
gasoline from ships stationed at every 300 miles along the route. 

(5) By means of land machines, large or small, flying from 
Newfoundland to the Azores, 1195 miles, and from the Azores 
to Portugal, 850 miles. 

(6) By means of hydroaeroplanes, flying from Newfound- 
land to the Azores and from the Azores to Ireland, taking on 
fuel from ships stationed 300 miles apart along the route. 

(7) By means of flying boats, flying from Newfoundland to 
the Azores, and taking on fuel there. 

Different authorities prefer different methods, and they can 
find a great many reasons why any one should be adopted. The 
safest way is to prefer to try them all. 


LARGE VERSUS SMALL PLANES FOR CROSSING THE ATLANTIC 


In the last five years there have probably been about 25 persons 
who have considered the transatlantic flying seriously. More re- 
cently there was increased interest in the matter, since it repre- 
sented the one solution to our sending war-planes to France in 
large enough numbers to deliver the decisive blow to the Germans. 

There are different opinions as to whether a large aeroplane 
would be better than a smaller aeroplane. The large machine 
is more convincing to most people, but it is more difficult to get 
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the government authorities to decide to place orders for them. 
The small machine, capable of a speed up to 150 miles an hour, 
has a great many friends—people who believe that fast small 
machines can easily be constructed and can cross the Atlantic 
in a single non-stop flight. 


LAND MACHINES VERSUS FLYING BOATS OR HYDROAEROPLANES 


There is also divided opinion as to whether the land. machine 
or the flying boat or hydroaeroplane is the most efficient for the 
transatlantic flight. 

Most aviators prefer to think in terms of flying a land ma- 
chine in a single flight, some even thinking in terms of flying 
straight from New York to Ireland. These represent the 
new generation of aviators and engineers, who believe, in full 
measures. 

On the other hand, the friends of the flying boat and. hydro- 
aeroplane have a good case. They point out that with a plane 
capable of landing on the water, it is possible to start. from | 
New York or Newfoundland and fly from ship to ship taking 
on fuel and, if necessary, changing crews. 


DOUBLE CREWS NEEDED FOR LARGE MACHINES 


In the case of large machines, it is of course necessary to think 
of having double crews, meaning for men, two pilots and two 
mechanics, who will take turns in piloting and caring for the 
machine. 

The question is often asked: How will pilots know when they 
reach Ireland and Great Britain and how will they find the land- 
ing place? 

Those who ask these questions fear that the pilots, after hav- 
ing flown across the Atlantic, would wreck the machines by 
landing on unsuitable spots. 

The question is easily answered. The pilots would have to 
get some flying experience on the Irish and British coasts, so they 
would know the landing places and would find them just as 
pilots doing night bombing and night patrol duty find their 
landing places. ' 
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DIFFICULT PROBLEMS OF NAVIGATION SOLVED 


Next to: getting the machine and having trained pilots, the 
important thing is navigation. 


The general impression is that it is going to be very hard to 


cross the Atlantic without losing one’s way. On the other hand, 
experts, who have looked into the matter closely, consider the 
problem very easy to solve. 

The radio direction finder is perhaps ‘the best instrument to 
guide’ the aeroplane in flying across the Atlantic. This instru- 
ment, used on ships by the belligerent nations and said to have been 
used ‘by the German Zeppélins in their raids, can easily be applied 
to the aeroplane, so that the aeroplane can be tuned with a given 
station, whéther on the ship or'on shore, and the aeroplane flown 
towards the station. The possible application of this instrument 
was first considered three years ago and since by the Aero’ Club 
authorities.‘ Radio authorities whose opinion has been asked on 
the' subject ‘have stated that the idea is thoroughly practical: 


LIFE’OF ‘A MACHINE 600 HOURS.’ LIFE OF A MOTOR 300 HOURS 


The life of a well-built aeroplane, barring accidents, is about 
600 hours of flying. The life of a motor, provided it is run 
throttled down, is at least 300 hours of running. It will need a 
motor, overhauling from time to time, but they can be relied on 
thoroughly for this length of time. Allowing an average speed 
of. 100 miles an hour, these war-planes would, therefore, be in 
good condition for flights totalling 60,000 miles. As the longest 
distance across the Atlantic is only 3000 miles, these war-planes 
could make a great many trips across the Atlantic. 


DIRIGIBLES OF THE ZEPPELIN TYPE. COULD EASILY PATROL THE 
ATLANTIC AND DESTROY. U-BOATS 


Dirigibles of the Zeppelin type, meaning the largest types in 
use, could easily patrol the Atlantic for U-boats and prevent the 
opepations of U-boats along ship Janes. The dirigibles have an 
advantage over the seaplanes in that they,can hover over a; spot 
at. sea and investigate without having to land. A dozen large 
airships costing probably not more than $25,000,000. with. their 
hangars and all their equipment necessary would solve the prob- 
lem of patrolling sea-lanes across the Atlantic better than any 
other agencies available at present. 
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TRANSATLANTIC AIR PATROL ARMED WITH DEPTH BOMBS AND GUNS 


The transatlantic air patrol would have to be armed with depth 
bombs and the largest of the present-day guns used on aircraft. 
They would patrol the lanes at intervals under a system which 
would insure having an aircraft at every few hundred miles at 
all times between sunrise and sunset. This system would be one 
of sending out an aeroplane or dirigible every hour or so from 
both sides of the Atlantic, beginning during the evening, so that 
by sunrise the following morning the aircraft would be at differ- 
ent points over the shipping lanes, ready to protect the ships from 
U-boat attacks. 


PROTECTING SHIPS WITHIN I00 MILES OF THE COAST 


Protecting ships within 100 miles of the coast is the job of the 
aerial coast patrol, which includes seaplanes of the flying boat 
type, having a radius of from 250 miles to 1000 miles, and of 
dirigibles having the same radius, as well as smaller dirigibles 
having a radius of only 200 miles, which are used for convoying 
coast-wise shipping and patrolling along the coasts and harbors. 
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CONVERTING THE COMMISSARY DEPARTMENT OF 
A MERCHANT VESSEL TO THAT OF A 
NAVAL TROOP SHIP 


By COMMANDER G. R. Crapo, Pay Corps, U. S. Navy 





A year has now elapsed since the navy entered an almost 
entirely new field, that of transporting troops. To be sure, the 
navy had operated vessels for the purpose of carrying marines, 
and officers and men of the navy when the occasion demanded ; 
but nothing like the colossal task with which they found them- 
selves confronted a year ago. 

After a year’s experience in this duty, both in fitting out and 
converting a large merchant ship for this duty, together with an 
opportunity to actually transport troops and see in practice the 
errors and correctness of originally thought-out plans, it is believed 
that a recital of steps taken in preparation of vessel, equipment 
necessary, organization and training of personnel for the subsis- 
tence of large numbers of officers and troops of the army, together 
with officers and crew of the vessel, and the handling, upkeep, 
and obtaining of necessary supplies to make the vessel habitable 
and navigable, will not only be interesting, but instructive; and 
may possibly guide those that have this duty to perform in the 
future. 

PREPARATION 


When the writer joined this vessel she had just been taken over 
from the Shipping Board and was being overhauled at a private 
shipyard, and if anything looked like a complete wreck and an 
impossible situation, the task of converting this vessel to a troop 
ship was it. 

Stores of all sorts and descriptions had been left on board when 
she was first taken over by the customs officials, more placed on 
board by the Shipping Board representatives while she was under 
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their control, and all without vouchers, invoices or papers of any 
sort to identify these stores or convey an inkling as to where they 
were obtained. 

Coincident with the taking over of the vessel by the Navy De. 
partment was the. arrival of the crew, both singly and in drafts of 
various sizes. No place existed for them to sleep. No hammocks, 
blankets, or mattresses obtainable; no government mess gear 
in sight for the establishing of the general mess. Shipping Board 
make-shifts regarding mattresses, blankets, etc., had to be re- 
sorted to, and permission obtained from the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts by telephone to buy wherever obtainable suitable 
mess gear for the establishing of the general mess, and in the 
meantime, until galleys could be overhauled and placed in work- 
ing order, and mess, gear obtained, the crew had.to be, subsisted 
on, shore. This did not take long, however, and, once the crew 
were housed and, the general mess started, the work of preparing 
the vessel for her troop-carrying duties was taken up. 

To transport an army overseas does not mean to simply land 
overseas so many men. Men are of value as a fighting unit only 
when they are provided with food, equipment, etc., and a trans- 
port cannot be called efficient until it transports not only the maxi- 
mum number, of men, but its full quota of equipment and other 


accessories, and at the same time provides adequately for these — 


troops and crew of vessel en route ; consequently, any unnecessary 
space untilized ‘for bake shops, coppers, pantries, ranges, etc., 
detracts from the efficiency of the vessel. 

Hotels, restaurants, hotel supply houses. and bakeries, were 
visited, range surfaces, bake-oven surfaces, etc., were carefully in- 
quired into, tabulated; and studied, with the idea of utmost econ- 
omy of ship’s space for installation. After this question was once 
decided, the question of where to install had to be decided upon, 
and after that, where and how all these troops could be served, and 
after serving how and where to clean their mess kits. In other 
words, the place or places where the food was to be prepared must 
be in close proximity to the storerooms where the raw material was 
to be stored in order that long hauls and a waste of time and labor 
be avoided, and also close to the place where the food was to be 
served in order that the food could be served hot, and the troops’ 
scullery or such other place as was to be provided for the clean- 
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ing of troops’ mess kits must be adjacent to the food-serving 
space. A wrong answer to any one of the above questions would 
seriously affect the efficiency of the vessel. i 

The method, place and arrangements for feeding must be 
definitely decided upon in advance, as no. time will be available 
for experimental purposes after troops are on board. 

After much calculating, acting on the best figures obtainable, 
it was decided that the least range space that the vessel could 
have was ninety (90) square feet. Figuring 40 persons per square 
foot, we could prepare food for, 3600, which was about the num- 
ber estimated upon, including officers and ship’s company. . Retain- 
ing a few sections of the old ship’s ranges and adding a few navy 
standard ranges, we succeeded in establishing, 93.5 square feet 
of range in a very small space; and, by dividing them, utilized 
space that otherwise would by its shape and location have been 
practically of no value for other purposes. To obtain the neces- 
saty results with this range space steam kettles were a necessary 
adjunct, as they can, be, placed in any corner, and are of. great 
assistance, as many a meat-ration can be started in coppers and 
finished on the ranges, and in the meantime the ranges can be 
utilized for other purposes. In fact, the usefulness of steam 
kettles used in.connection with ranges was, never so. forcibly 
brought to our attention as by the recent fact that by starting in 
kettles and finishii on the ranges, a meal of ork sausage for 
over 3000, persons. was gotten out in 34 minutes. This , same 
system of starting in steam kettles and finishing in or on the 
ranges as the case demands has been extended with much success 
and expediency to practically all meat rations. 

In laying out the complete equipment for the preparation of 
foodstuffs three galleys were decided upon, each with the fol- 
lowing equipment : 


GALLEY NO. I. 45 SQUARE FEET OF RANGE SPACE 


I 100-gal. coffee urn, steam. 
1 60-gal. coffee urn, steam. . 
1 60-gal. steam kettle. 

3 85-gal. steam kettles. 

I steam table. 

1 electric potato-masher. 
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GALLEY NO. 2. 20.5 SQUARE FEET OF RANGE SPACE 


4 60-gal. steam kettles. 


GALLEY NO. 3. 22 SQUARE FEET OF RANGE SPACE 
1 60-gal. steam kettle. 
3 85-gal. steam kettles. 
2 100-gal. steam coffee urns. 
I 8o-gal. steam coffee urn. 
I steam table. 


Galleys No. 2 and No. 3 prepare all the food for troops and gal- 
ley No. 3 is open all night for night rations of both’crew and troops 
standing night details. 

Galley No. 1 attends to the cabin mess, saloon mess for both 
army and ship’s officers, and the ship’s company. 

If when returning the casual list is not unusually large, galleys 
No. 2 and 3 are placed out of commission, overhauled and te- 
paired to the extent of the ship’s force, thoroughly cleaned and 
locked up in complete readiness for return trip with troops. 

The bake shop and mixing room adjoin by necessity, and after 
much consulting and estimating it was decided to install four 
ovens, each of 60-loaf capacity, or a total capacity of 240 loaves 
each baking. As the ovens are not navy standard, but of quicker 
baking type, we can run 12 bakings through every 24 hours, which 
is a total of 2880 loaves per day, and each finished loaf weighs 1} 
pounds, or a total of 3600 pounds of bread daily, which has been 
sufficient for 3600 men. 

The dough mixing room contains two mechanical dough mixers, 
each commercially known as being of 14-barrel capacity in terms 
of flour, with two mixing troughs, one 26” x 86” and one 26” x 
132”, and it is found that this equipment adequately feeds the 
ovens. 

Two mixers of 14 capacity were decided upon instead of one 
mixer of larger capacity, for the reason that at least a day’s run 
of bread is always ahead, and if anything happened to the mechani- 
cal part of one, the other would handle the situation until neces- 
sary repairs were made on the one out of commission. The wis 
dom of this choice has been clearly demonstrated on several 
occasions. 
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Labor-saving devices are more necessary on vessels perform- 
ing this kind of duty than on any other type of vessel that the navy 
operates. Meat and bread slicers, butter cutters, potato peelers, 
and meat grinders not only save man power, but pay for them- 
selves each trip by saving of foodstuffs. 

A well-ventilated bread-room is an absolute necessity, as the 
bread comes from the bake shop hot, and if insufficient ventilation 
exists where the bread is stowed it will mold and sour in 48 
hours. 


SERVING OF Foop 


Now that we have prepared the food and baked the bread, we 
will turn to the serving of the food to the troops, the crew of the 
vessel messing separately as on any vessel of the navy. 

As stated before, the troop mess space necessarily had to be in 
close proximity to the galleys to insure rapid and hot service. 
This was accomplished by providing troop messing space exactly 
abreast the No. 3 galley, giving a clear run-way for food. 

For the number of men to be subsisted, sitting down was out of 
the question on account of the amount of space required and the 
time consumed, so finally after experimenting with our own ship’s 
crew and a stop watch, the following was arrived at: 7 ¢., a 
suitable serving container was made 2}’ in height, 1}’ across 
the top and 12” at the bottom, in order that when not in use they 
will telescope and take up very little room, and, being heavily 
galvanized, are easily kept clean. These containers set into 
wooden frames of such height as to serve from readily. These 
frames are arranged in rows of five containers to each of eight 
rows, through which the troopers pass and are served as they pass 
each container with the article of the bill of fare that it contains. 
A container is provided for each item on the bill of fare with the 
coffee at the end, and at a central point where all must pass there 
is a serving table for bread and butter. From this serving 
station the men pass to suspended tables, swung at a convenient 
height, and 14” in width, sufficiently long to accommodate easily 
20 men. 

The containers after each meal are cleaned and returned to 
the galleys, and when the mess call goes they are immediately 
filled, each with its component part of the bill of fare set into its 
place in the line of wooden stands, while the men are being lined 
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up ‘with open mess kits, ready to be served. At a given signal the 
men who are lined up in two net start forward. No. 1 man 
going through row marked No. 1, No. 2 through row No. 2, 
and so on through the eight rows ot serving trays to the tables, 
where they eat the food just served to them. 

It was found by actual count with our own. ship’s company 
that 500 men could be adequately served without congestion in 
16 minutes; with troops we are now doing the same thing for 
nearly 3000 men in from I hour to I hour and 15 minutes. 

From the tables the men proceed to the troop scullery, wash 
their kits, and the meal is over. 

Attached herewith are photographs of serving stations, both 
set. up and in operation, and the swinging eating tables. 


WASTE AND GARBAGE 


One would think that the accumulation of waste resulting from 
the feeding of so many men would be enormous, and it was on the 
first trip. On that trip the garbage amounted to 35 and 40 cans 
daily; but on the next trip we established an inspection station 
between 'the eating tables and the garbage can, where each man 
must pass with open mess kit, and here he was compelled to eat 
any and all food left in his kit. In many instances the eye was 
larger than the stomach, and it was often a hardship to eat all 
that the man’ had insisted upon being served with; but it brought 
results, and now the garbage is never over six cans 'per day. | Th’s 
system in no way limits what’a man can have; as there is no 
Objection to’ a man “ going through ’’' twice or more; as there is 
sufficient food and no man need go away hungry. 


NUMBER OF MEALS 


The question always arises,ag to how many meals a day for 
troops, sometimes two and sometimes three, entirely as the troop 
commander wishes. With the present arrangement of galleys and 
galley equipment either can be done with. very little trouble, and 
the question of three meals or two depends on the number of 
hours of daylight, amount of routine called for and the troop 
commander—whatever he wishes we give him. 

As a large number of men, both army and our crew, stand 
night details, a large number of night rations are issued, and 
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for this purpose No. 3 galley is kept open all night. Rations 
are only served to those who show an order from their immediate 
commanding officer that they are entitled to same, and the recipient 
signs for his ration in a book kept for that purpose. Sandwiches 
and coffee are used, also large quantities of soup; a stock being 
kept on hand at all times. It practically costs nothing, is nutritious, 
and results in less coffee being consumed. Around the three 
galleys all fats and trimmings are saved and sorted as regards 
usefulness, and tried out, the good being used in place of lard, the 
use of which is almost entirely done away with on this vessel; 
the other is used in making soft soap, enough being made to 
clean nearly the entire ship. 

The first two days out the officers of the ship handle the serving 
of food to the troops, and the army officers stand by and watch 
the system, after that the troop mess officers take on and handle 
it themselves. 

PERSON NEL 


It was found when this vessel was ready to be commissioned 
that practically no experienced cooks and bakers were, available ; 
the only asset most had was a rating badge on their arm, They 
simply had to be trained, and that was all there was to it ; but how? 
Arrangements were made with Mr; D. C. Knott and his manager, 
Mr. Schnobble, ‘to take our cooks and bakers in relays into) the 
various hotels in New York that are under their management, and 
instruct them and put them at work in their own, hotel kitchens 
and bake shops. Practically all our cooks and bakers had from 
three to five weeks’ instruction in this manner, and the results 
were astonishing. The ship and the troops we have carried, in- 
cluding the officers, have a great deal to be grateful for to Mr. 
Knott and Mr. Schnobble. 

Out of this training we now have excellent pantry men, pastry 
cooks and bakers, which were hard indeed to get even in times 
of peace. 


ORGANIZATION 


Selection of the right man for the right detail, and having each 
man understand exactly what his duties are at the start, results 
in simplifying work and reaching a maximum efficiency at a 
very early stage. We picked one commissary steward for all 
provision storerooms and cold storage—he has complete charge 
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and keeps all records of issues from same ; another commissary 
steward in charge of galleys No. 2 and No. 3 (troop galleys) who 
also helps the mess officer when meals are being served; and one 
commissary steward and one wardroom steward in No. 1 galley, 
which provides for cabin, saloon mess, chief petty officer’s mess 
and Ship’s company. 

One baker, first class, is detailed in each mixing room and bake 
shop ; and while on the subject it might be appropriate to comment 
on the hard and endless work of the bakers on vessels of this 
duty. A good cook has something to look forward to—com- 
missary steward and then chief commissary steward ; but a baker, 
first class, nothing, and it is firmly believed that the service would 
be benefited if a rating of chief baker were established. 

With a full quota of troops on board the commissary depart- 
ment sleeps but little, and then in cat-naps of short intervals. 

Each “chief of section” as above outlined has his duties laid 
down to him in a manner impossible to misunderstand, and the 
duties of each, as far as we can make it, fit together as a whole 
without overlapping—no division of responsibility being allowed, 
and the fact that in a year not a single complaint regarding the 
commissary department has been heard at the mast from the 
ship’s company, or at troop headquarters from the enlisted force 
of the army, seems to speak very well indeed of the hard and 
conscientious work of the enlisted personnel of that department. 
Each and every report of commanding officers of troops has been 
favorable to say the least. 
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THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
FIRST LIEUTENANT 


By Captain T. A. Kearney, U. S. Navy 





In the terse descriptive phrasing of a naval officer’s commis- 
sion there appears this comprehensive and explicit wording: 
“ And he shall carefully and diligently do all manner of things 
thereto belonging.” These the metes and bounds; therein the 
scope of his activities. In retrospection one cannot help but 
feel that the author of this wording intended that the injunction 
should be especially applicable to the present day first lieutenant ; 
and if there is any one position on board the modern battleship 
and cruiser that affords constant opportunity for the full exer- 
cise of untiring energy, tact, patience, and initiative, it is that 
of the officer delegated to do “all manner of things.” 

In the days of smaller ships and greater leisure, the duties 
now delegated to this office were performed by midshipmen or 
naval cadets acting as aides to the executive officer, and as mates 
of the lower decks, and of the hull and hold. The advent of big 
ships brought with it the final creation of this new office, for the 
work and responsibilities had grown man-size in proportion and 
of such number and magnitude as to be beyond the immediate 
control of the executive and his junior aides. 

The existing regulations and instructions pertaining to the 
specific duties and responsibilities of the first lieutenant are ex- 
ceptionally brief, but their brevity permits of making the job 
what we will; big or little, to be sought or avoided ; interesting 
and professionally profitable, or a constantly recurring round of 
drudgery. 

It is contemplated that an officer of the rank of lieutenant 
commander or lieutenant shall be assigned to duty as first lieu- 
tenant on all battleships and armored cruisers, and when prac- 
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ticable that this officer shall be senior to the watch standing offi- 
cers, and junior to the gunnery, engineer, and navigating 
officers. 

Inasmuch as, the. gunnery, engineer, and navigating officers 
are essentially specialists with well-defined and continuing duties 
for both peace and war-time service, these officers might without 
detriment, and ‘perhaps to better advantage in so far as pertains 
to basic organization, be junior to the first lieutenant. 

This latter. arrangement is seemingly the more logical one, 
and if consistently followed should give excellent results, in- 
suring as it would a period of understudy for the positions 
higher up. In the absence of the executive, the duties of his 
office, should fall to the first lieutenant; in the absence of both 
captain and executive, the third in command must be familiar 
with,, and, capable of carrying on, the organization and routine 
of his superiors. It may frequently happen that both the captain 
and the “commander” are absent from the, ship at the same 
time, but never, so long as the commission pennant flies from the 
masthead, does the, “commanding officer” leave the ship—the 
mantle of office, tucked in here, restricted there, descends auto- 
matically down the line. Should the captain and executive be 
killed in action,. the first lieutenant is manifestly the most readily 
available , officer for “next in command”; his advancement to 
the, bridge would entail no changes in the other major battle 
stations. 

Long. years,of experience have demonstrated the imperative 
necessity .of,the, executive keeping himself constantly, informed 
of \the policy, of, the captain in regard to the official administra- 
tion of all matters of duty, in order that he may. successfully 
carry out, the, wishes ofthe captain—then must it follow. with 
equal. imperativeness that the first lieutenant should keep him- 
self, constantly, informed of the policies not only of the captain, 
but also of |the: general schemes and administrative details exer- 
cised more: directly by the executive. This in itself dignifies the 
office, and makes of it a most excellent opportunity for the pre- 
liminary training,so essential to the successful exercise of future 
command and: authority. 

‘In order ‘that this detail to. duty may ron fruit commensurate 
with its importance, assignments should, whenever practicable, 
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be so arranged as to permit of the first lieutenant fleeting up to 
the position of executive on the ship in which he is then serving. 
His familiarity with the existing organization and routines and 
his intimate knowledge of the structural and physical conditions 
of the ship permit of the continuation of things in an orderly 
manner, and call for no wasted effort in an attempt to master 
the intricacies of another organization. Ship organization has 
not yet been reduced to a hard and fast standard—no two ships 
are exactly alike even in the ordinary affairs of every-day 
routine. 

The title of first lieutenant is admittedly incongruous. In no 
sense can it be said to be expressive or descriptive of the duties 
performed ; its inapplicability has unfortunately already led to 
the invention of a sobriquet. Following the existing analogy, 
‘and maintaining in part the relationship between activities and 
title, this officer might well be called the construction officer of 
the ship, or the material or maintenance officer. 


BroaD DEFINITION OF DUTIES 


The logical subdivision of duties, with particular relation to 
the ship organization, should, in broad general terms, contem- 
plate the specific assignment to the executive of all that relates 
to personnel, and to the first lieutenant all that relates to 
matériel; in so far as this does not conflict with the well-recog- 
nized responsibilities of the other heads of departments. This 
subdivision and assignment need not in any way conflict with or 
restrict authority already vested in the executive as the direct 
tepresentative of the commanding officer of the ship. 


As A Heap oF DEPARTMENT 


The first lieutenant is the head of the construction department 
on board ship, and as such is responsible for the good order, 
efficiency, cleanliness, and trim appearance of the ship as a 
whole, including all compartments, double bottoms, decks, fire 
mains, ventilating pipes, fresh water mains, boats and_ their 
equipage, and all auxiliaries under the cognizance of the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair, with the exception of such as may 
be, by regulation, assigned to the care of other departments. 
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It is especially desirable that the officer to be detailed for duty 
as the first lieutenant of a ship nearing completion, and about 
to be commissioned, should be assigned to inspection duty at 
the works of the builders, for a period of from four to six 
months prior to the actual commissioning of the vessel. 

When ordered to a ship already in commission, he should, 
during the time that the ship is away from the yard, and in par- 
ticular immediately preceding her going to a yard for overhaul, 
or preceding her material inspection, thoroughly familiarize him- 
self with all needed repairs or necessary alterations under his 
cognizance, and should make out, for the captain’s signature, 
repair or alteration requests addressed to the commandant or 
the bureau concerned. 

He has as his assistants the carpenter and the boatswain. 

He should be the custodian of all construction and repair blue- 
prints and drawings, and should be provided with an office anda 
yeoman. 

Duties WHILE AT A Navy Yarp 

When the ship to which he is attached is at a navy yard for 
repairs, overhaul, or docking, he is, under the captain, inspection 
officer for all work pertaining to the hull and its fittings. He 
should be thoroughly conversant with the yard organization, 
and layout; and, in particular, become acquainted with the off- 
cers, foremen, and leading men charged with the execution of 
all authorized work coming under his cognizance and inspection. 

If the ship is to be docked, he should, prior to actual docking, 
obtain all necessary docking gear, such as lines, rigging, staging, 
punts, scrubbers, wire brushes, and hose for washing down. If 
the ship is to be painted, he should familiarize himself with the 
approved method of procedure, and the proper methods of paint 
application, and obtain the necessary material for the perform- 
ance of this work. 

It is essential that the docking bill be such as will permit of 
the prompt washing down of both the ship and dock without 
unduly delaying the pumping out of the dock by the yard force. 
When the dock is empty, he should, by personal examination, 
familiarize himself with. the conditions of the underwater body 
of the ship, and in particular examine into the condition of all 
construction and repair hull openings and their zinc protectors, 
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Prior to entering dock the spare set of hull zinc should be broken 
out and kept ready for delivery to the yard force in case renewals 
are found to be necessary. 

While in dock advantage should be taken of the opportunity 
to examine and repack as required rudder head and valve stem 
stuffing boxes; to rouse out and overhaul the ground tackle. 

It will facilitate and expedite the performance of authorized 
yard work if there can be established on board ship a central 
officer or clearing-house, with desk room therein, for repre- 
sentatives of the yard industrial department. 


RouTINE Suie Duties 


His work while the ship is on a cruise consists essentially in 
routine preservation, upkeep and cleaning of the ship as a whole, 
with the exception of such parts as may be specifically assigned 
to other departments. 

In the accomplishment of all ordinary repairs within the 
capacity of the ship’s force, he has control of the carpenter’s 
gang and such few men as may be associated with the boatswain. 
Should the work be of such a nature as to require special me- 
chanical skill or appliances, he should be able to obtain the nec- 
essary assistance from the engineer’s division, or, if advisable, 
transfer this particular job of work as a whole to that division. 

It is desirable that work books be kept by the carpenter and 
the boatswain, containing a brief, in the form of a job order, of 
all authorized work or necessary repairs, and the date of com- 
pletion of such work as may be accomplished from time to time. 
These books should be submitted each week to the commanding 
officer for his information and approval. 


CLEANING, UPKEEP, AND INSPECTIONS 


Cleaning, upkeep, and inspections should be in accordance 
with the ship’s routine and organization; and to a certain degree 
will, if so regulated, be found to work automatically. One of the 
essentials of success in this particular line of work is a strict 
and systematic adherence to a fixed and practical routine, fol- 
lowed up by appropriate inspections. 

Whenever unusual conditions arise they should be brought to 
the attention of the executive officer in order that coordinated 
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effort may be secured, and that such additional instructions as 
nay be required may be included in the morning order book, or 
issued as a memorandum order for all officers concerned. 

It is not the intent of existing practice that the first lieutenant 
should relieve the heads of departments, officer of the deck, divi- 
sion officers, or boat officers of their responsibilities in relation 
to the cleanliness and preservation of their respective parts of 
the ship. 

A record must ‘be kept of all routine inspections, as required 
by the Navy Regulations; unsatisfactory conditions should be 
noted and appropriate remedial action be taken to correct the 
defects, when the same is within the capacity of the ship’s force. 


INSPECTION OF LivinGc QuarTERS, GALLEYS, PANTRYS, MEss 
EQUIPMENT 


These compartments and the equipage contained therein are 
subject to daily inspection by the first lieutenant, with a view to 
maintaining them at all times in a clean, orderly, and efficient 
condition. 

Mess cooks, tables, benches, mess gear, together with the 
mess pantry, scullery, hammock nettings and ditty box stowage, 
and the living spaces on the second and third decks, i. e., the gun 
and berth decks, are subject to weekly inspection by the com- 
manding officer in accordance with ship routine. 


STORES 


In his important capacity as construction, equipment, and 
hull repair officer, it is essential that the first lieutenant be cog- 
nizant of the quantity and stowage of all material, fittings, spare 
parts, and equipage furnished under the construction and repair 
and equipment (C. & R.) allowance lists. In addition, a 
knowledge of the various stores provided under the steam en- 
gineering equipment (S. E.) and equipment (S. & A.) allow- 
ances will be of advantage. 

As a technical officer, he should, by frequent inspection of 
stock, and as a result of conferences with the ship’s supply off- 
cer, satisfy himself that an adequate supply of material likely to 
be used in his department is maintained on’ board at all times. 
Shortages or prospective extraordinary demands should be 
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brought to the attention of the supply officer by memoranda, in 
ample time to permit of obtaining stock on requisitions. Simi- 
larly, equipment worn out in use, damaged, or unsuited to its 
purpose, and lost or missing articles, should be reported to the 
supply officer for survey and replacement. 

With a view to the conservation of such stores as are common 
to the several departments, but pertain in major part to the 
construction and equipment departments, i. e., such as cordage, 
paints, and preservative materials, a scheme cf restrictive issuing 
must be devised ; it should not be possible for the ordnance officer 
to draw out the new rope intended for whaleboat falls simply 
because he needs a towline for a subcaliber target raft; with 
proper coordination the old whaleboat falls will be used for this 
purpose. 

In brief, the position of first lieutenant is one of great pro- 
fessional importance; for upon the energy, initiative, and con- 
stant follow-up of the officer detailed for this duty rests in a 
large degree the determination as to whether the ship is to be a 
clean ship, a smart ship, and an efficient one. 

Cleanliness, smartness, and efficiency, are so intimately co- 
related that it is useless to hope for one without the other. 
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A PLAN FOR MAINTAINING THE NAVAL AUXILIARY 
RESERVE AFTER THE WAR 


By LizuTeNANT Ernest G, Draper, U.S. N.R. F. 





A recent official report from the Shipping Board states that the 
tonnage of ships under United States governmental control now 
amounts to approximately 10,000,000 (deadweight). On the basis 
of an average weight of 5000 deadweight tons per ship, the total 
tonnage represents 2000 ocean-going ships. Allowing four junior 
officers for each ship, it will require at least 8000 junior officers to 
man these ships at the present time. Because an organization has 
recently been built up which will furnish these officers for the ships 
manned by the navy, another crucial war problem will be solved. 
The officers will not be trained, perhaps, as thoroughly as they could 
be if more time were spent in the process, but they will be compara- 
tively well trained, at least, and able to fulfill their duties as well as 
the exigencies of war permit. The war problem, then, is solved. 
But what of the peace problem? 

It is safe to say that at the end of this war the United States 
will have under government control not less than 15,000,000 tons 
deadweight or approximately 3000 ocean-going ships. This is a 
minimum. It represents the employment of at least 12,000 junior 
officers, a great majority of whom will be ensigns in the Naval 
Auxiliary Reserve. What will become of all these ships and all 
these men? 

After the bitter experiences of this war it seems inconceivable 
that the United States Government will relinquish to private owners 
all the ships it has built. Unless all signs fail, the end of the war 
will find us with a great slice of the carrying trade of the world 
at our doors. Our foreign trade will inevitably expand and more 
and more our commercial fabric will be interwoven with the busi- 
ness interests of foreign lands. The more we develop our busi- 
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ness in foreign countries, the more goods we ship abroad in 
American bottoms, the more dependent will our domestic prosperity 
be on this foreign business and the more vital will it be to the 
nation at large that these avenues of shipping, started under the 
stress of the present war, be maintained at high efficiency in and 
out of season, during years of any peace or war that may come 
upon us. These facts are so plain as to be bromidic, but a restate- 
ment of them will do no harm. The formulas and methods which 
we have been using for so many years with our puny merchant 
marine, all privately owned, will no longer hold. We are just begin- 
ning to realize that merchant ships are as valuable an arm to the 
fighting forces of our navy as any other arm, barring none. Is it 
not wise, then, to train the officers and men of these ships so that 
they may be ready for any emergency, just as we train men in the 
navy during peace time to be of value in war? The great differ- 
ence, however, between the Naval Auxiliary Reserve, so trained, 
and the navy would be that while the latter is, in a certain sense, 
non-economic in peace times, the former would be performing one 
of the most valuable of economic tasks, and at the same time be 
prepared to assume equally important tasks in case of war. 

It, may be objected that such a training will focus the attention 
of the country and of the men in service on war, that continual 
training for war induces war, The answer to that is that the course 
of study, outlined later in this brief, will no more induce the student 
to continually think of war than if he happened to read a life of 
Napoleon or George Washington. As will presently be seen, this 
course of study fs 95 per cent “ peaceful’’ and 5 per cent “ war- 
like.” The only instruction that can in any way be connected with 
war is that pertaining to ordnance and gunnery, wherein the stu- 
dent is made familiar with the types and handling of guns now 
being used on transports. 

It may also be objected that the government has no business 
assuming control of such a vast industry when there are plenty of 
private concerns and individuals, employers, and employees, who 
are anxious to engage in this business. The answer to that is that 
the United States Government has no idea of managing the entire 
carrying trade. It wants nothing to.do with sailing vessels, with 
coast-wise; ships, either sail or steam, with certain other ocean- 
going carriers. It does and should want something to do with the 
large ships that will carry goods to foreign lands, ships that not 
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only form an auxiliary to the fighting forces of a country but will 
be more efficiently manned in peace times under governmental than 
private ownership for the simple reason that the officers, as will 
soon be shown, will be better educated and therefore better all- 
around sailor-men. 

It is as well to meet here as later the never-ending argument 
about the abilities of merchant marine officers trained by experience 
only versus those trained less by experience but more by education. 
In a sense the argument has been answered. There are at present 
out at sea over 1800 officers, most of whom had never had one 
month’s actual deep-sea experience before entering the Naval Aux- 
iliary Reserve. They are filling, under war conditions which are 
infinitely more exacting than those of peace, positions such as 
senior watch officer, junior watch officer, navigator, assistant navi- 
gator, gunnery officer, assistant gunnery officer, etc. Of these 1800 
or more officers, only a handful have been recommended as unfit by 
their commanding officers. Over 75 have been promoted from en- 
sign to lieutenant (j. g.) on recommendation of their captains. 
Two have been recommended for promotion from lieutenant (j. g.) 
to lieutenant. All this has been accomplished since October 1, 
1917—a trifle more than a year ago. 

Certainly the record of the merchant marine officers, inducted 
into the Naval Auxiliary Reserve, does not show up any more 
favorably than this. The report of Admiral, Palmer, made some- 
time ago to the Senate, in connection with the behavior of various 
merchant marine officers and crews in the war zone is conclusive 
proof of the above fact. Remember, too, that we are comparing 
sea-faring men, having years of experience, with absolutely green 
material except for the superficial training given them in an inten- 
sive eight weeks’ training course. 

Suppose, then, that the government does plan to run some of the 
larger ships now being built and that these ships will be manned 
by officers and men trained by the United States Navy, what will 
be a feasible plan for this training? 

In the first place let us make some intelligent guess as to the 
number of ships that will have to be manned and the corresponding 
number of men necessary to man them. By “ men” I mean, first, 
officers. The question of training sailors will be taken up later. 
Let us assume that at the end of hostilities the United States will 
have 3000 ocean-going ships, manned, partly, by 12,000 junior 
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officers. Let us assume that of these 3000 ships, 2000 will be turned 
over to private owners, leaving 1000 in the hands of the navy, 
These 1000 ships will require 4000 junior officers to run them? 
Let us suppose that of these 4000 junior officers, at least Io per 
cent will be promoted, die or leave the service every year. It will 
require, then, approximately 400 new officers per year to fill these 
vacancies. To supply efficient officers for these 400 positions is 
the essence of the plan herewith presented. 

You will note that the emphasis is put on the word “ efficient.” 
If these men are to be so, they must be recruited from the ranks 
of the intelligent. And to do this, 7. ¢., to appeal to the young man 
of ability and ambition you must make the rewards for success com- 
mensurate with his ability. These rewards should be two-fold: 
(a) Financial, (b) those that will enable the young man to com- 
mand respect in the community. There is a perfectly simple way 
to give these rewards. It is by keeping intact in its present form 
the Naval Auxiliary Reserve, with the same uniform, rate of pay 
and other privileges its members now enjoy. Let these men wear 
the insignia of the United States Navy, as they now do, let them be 
paid at the same rate now prevailing, afford the same opportunity 
for advancement as is now the case in so far as it is possible, and 
you will have furnished an organization that many intelligent 
young men will be only too glad to join. 

The training of these men will vary slightly according to the 
source from which they came, 7. e., from college, from high 
school or from the ranks of the Reserve itself. For those men who 
are recruited from the colleges the following course should be 
adequate : 

(1) Six months of training at sea as a cadet, from July 1 of 
the year of graduation until the following January 1. 

This will enable a student, fresh from college, to immediately 
enter upon his new duties. An added incentive would be in paying 
cadets some such salary as $75 per month, together with an allow- 
ance for subsistence and clothing. If this seems high, remember 
that it is the good man we are after. The reward for him must 
be greater than for the man of mediocre ability. The six months’ 
cruise would be devoted primarily to learning seamanship, that 


*It is assumed that the original 4000 officers will be those who remain 
in the service after the war of their own accord, or are held at their tasks 
by the government until the emergency created by the war passes away. 
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indefinable branch of the seafaring man’s duty which can never be 
adequately grasped without actual practice at sea. 

(2) Four months at an officers’ training school. 

The primary study here would be navigation. But, in addition 
to that, there would be included courses of study on seamanship, 
particularly ship construction, routine, etc.; ordnance and gun- 
nery; including only enough to make the students familiar with 
those types of guns used on merchant ships ; navy regulations ; and 
signals. Such a course as this, boiled down to meet the needs of a 
war emergency, is now in effect at the Officers’ Material School, 
Pelham Bay. To revise it to meet the changed conditions of peace 
would be a comparatively simple affair. 

(3) Three months at sea as a midshipman. 

These three months would be a period of assimilation for the 
student and observation by the commanding officer. The midship- 
man’s pay should be more than that of the cadet. Ninety doilars 
per month, with clothing and subsistence, would seem to be a fair 
sum. If, at the end of these three months, the student were found 
by his commanding officer to be proficient and had a passing mark 
in his previous work, he would be enrolled as an ensign in the 
Naval Auxiliary Reserve, entitled to wear the insignia of the 
United States Navy and receiving the same pay as a United States 
Navy ensign. 

The course for the high school graduate (who must be able to 
show, besides a certificate of graduation, a satisfactory amount of 
work in mathematics) would follow closely that of the college 
graduate except that the time at sea should be longer. This sug- 
gestion is based on the theory, well proved by experience in this 
war, that the college man with his more effectively trained mind, 
can grasp facts and situations quicker than the non-college man. 
For the high school graduate, then, a course is suggested, con- 
sisting of : (1) Six months at sea as a cadet, (2) four months at 
an officers’ training school, (3) six months at sea as a midshipman. 

In addition to these two classes of men some provision should 
be made for those enlisted men who work up from the ranks and 
who show especial officer ability. These men should not be eligible 
to take the course unless they have had at least three years sea 
experience in the navy or naval reserve, and have been recom- 
mended for the course by their respective commanding officers. 
In their case: (1) Four months at an officers’ training school, 
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and (2) six months at sea as a midshipman should be ample 
training. 

A general outline such as the above suggests persistent ques- 
tions about details. How will recruits be secured in the first in- 
stance? What will be the age limit? The term of enlistment? 
How will promotions be regulated, etc.? These are only a few 
of the many that press for answer. 

To secure recruits should be perfectly practicable. It means a 
modest campaign of education, consisting of prospectuses mailed 
to the high schools and colleges of the country in which the whole 
plan is given in detail ; and also personal visits by duly appointed 
naval officers to the larger colleges and high schools. 

As to suitable age limits the present standard seems to work 
satisfactorily, 1. e., men of not less than 21 and not more than 
40 years of age are acceptable. The term of enlistment should be 
as .at present also, namely, periods of four years, to be counted 
from the time a man enrolls as a cadet. 

The question of regulating promotions is more difficult. To 
discuss in detail each method that occurs to the mind is beyond 
the scope of this article. However, it may be sufficient to say 
that the navy system of promoting Annapolis graduates by classes 
is acknowledged to function well. A method of this character, 
modified to suit the somewhat different conditions, should work 
well with the Auxiliary Reserve. For instance, promotion by 
classes would be impracticable but, the same result could be 
obtained by promoting according to the month and year of 
graduation. 

So much. for the training of officers. How about the training 
of the crews? In general the answer here is the same as in the 
case of, the officers. Let us avail ourselves of the present war 
machinery, modified, of course, to meet peace conditions. Let 
us have training camps—the same ones that are now in use— 
where raw material can be gradually educated into becoming 
trained, material. Schools for seamen, schools for men. with 
ratings, schools. for petty officers, are all included in this ma- 
chinery. The organization is now perfected. Why not carry it 
along after the war is over? A man would be recruited to be a 
sailor on a merchant ship just as in peace times he is recruited 
to bea sailor on a battleship. The pay would be the same, the 
uniform would be the same, the opportunities for advancement 
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would be even greater ; for, on completion of his sea duty and the 
recommendation of his commanding officer, he would be eligible, 
not only for the lower grades of promotion but for the course in 
the commissioned officers’ training school. If it is objected that the 
merchant ship is no place for a naval uniform in peace times, let 
the uniform be dispensed with but keep the navy discipline and the 
navy rank. In this way you keep all that is essential, during times 
of peace, for the proper development of a well-trained personnel. 

The limits of this brief article forbid the discussion of many 
other details that will properly come up for solution before such a 
plan as just outlined can be put into effect. They are details, how- 
ever, and do not affect the foundation of the plan itself. This 
foundation certainly seems secure. It is based on the theory that 
the American people have awakened to the tremendous change in 
the size of American owned shipping, that they begin to realize 
merchant ships will be as much a part of the industrial fibre as 
railroads or telephones, and that they will desire to reverse the 
old story of governmental blindness in peace times by providing 
for the large ocean carriers a complement of well-trained officers 
and men, who will be ready for any emergency and of whom they 
can be as proud as they have always been of the United States 
Navy. 
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ENGLISH NAVAL SCHOOLS 


By Cuar-es L. Lewis, Instructor, U. S. Naval Academy 





In the old days the method of entering the English Navy as 
an officer was a very haphazard one, and the only wonder is 
that it produced so many good leaders, “ men who could take 
their ships anywhere and win against odds when they got there.” 
Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have been the first to advocate the 
education of sea officers before their entry into the King’s 
service, but it was many a long year before his suggestion was 
put into practice. And those mighty sea-warriors who made the 
English flag a symbol of fear.all around the world were entered 
as “captain’s servants” up to near the end of the eighteenth 
century. There was no qualifying examination nor any regula- 
tion as to age; and, strange as it may appear, there are numerous 
instances of children in the nursery being borne on the ship’s 
books. As a matter of fact, they did often go to sea at a very 
tender age; Sir Edward Hamilton went at the age of seven and 
it is said that he took part in an action, on board his father’s 
ship, at the age of eight; and it is commonly known that Nelson 
went afloat at the age of twelve. Their education on shipboard 
was very scrappy, and in the main was what the boy could pick 
up himself. There was usually a schoolmaster on board who 
was nearly always the chaplain as well; he was charged to give 
instruction in writing, arithmetic, and the study of navigation, 
and “in whatsoever may contribute to render them artists in 
that science.” Where there was no schoolmaster, they. were 
taken in hand by the captain, who gave them all the teaching 
they had. But, at best, conditions were not conducive to study ; 
there was no privacy on a man-of-war and a student had little 
time for reading; and usually the midshipmen at leisure were 
fighting, quarreling, or playing the fool. We have in Captain 
Marryat’s books very good pictures. a bit overdrawn perhaps, 
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of conditions as they then existed. You will recall how Jack 
Easy was literally “licked into shape” with a good pliant cane, 
how according to Peter Simple the chief acquirement of a mid- 
shipman was to “chaw baccy, drink grog, and call the cat 4 
beggar,” and: how in “ Frank Mildmay” the son of a certaia 
lord passed his examination for lieutenant. On coming out he 
said, “Oh! yes, I passed and took a first class.” To the inquiry 
of his mates as to what questions were asked, he replied, “ Well, 
hardly any; they asked after my father’s health, and whether [ 
preferred port wine or sherry.” 

The first step, toward a system was made when an alternative 
method was. adopted which admitted midshipmen by authority 
of a letter from the Admiralty; these were called “ Volunteers 
per Order” or sometimes the “ King’s Letter Boys.” | There 
was much rivalry between them and the ordinary midshipmen, 
the sons of the brine, wherein the former contemptuously de- 
nounced the latter as “tarpaulins” and “ swabbers,” while the 
midshipmen. in turn expressed their contempt for the “ land- 
lubbers who had crawled in at the cabin windows instead of 
through the hawse-holes.” However, both classes played an 
enviable role in the history of the English Navy, being praised 
even in Byron’s “Childe Harold” when he said: 

“Or schoolboy midshipman that, standing by, 
Strains his shrill pipe, as good or ill betides, 
And well the docile crew that skilful urchin guides.” 
But the last line is accommodatingly ambiguous and might be 
construed in the fayor of that “ docile crew,” if the occasion 
seemed to demand it. 

There were, indeed, private nautical schools, but their im- 
portance was not very great. One of the first of these was that 
of Sir Balthazar Gerbier, established in 1649 on “ Bednalle 
Greene,” but it could not have profited the young mariner much 
as Copernicus is set to rights by the text from Joshua, the heav- 
ens are definitely fixed at 720,134,400 leagues above the earth, 
and the sea is said to be briny so that it will the better float boats 
and be more convenient for navigation than water which is 
fresh, Judging from the advertisement of another such school 
of a later date, 1720 or thereabouts, we might have been led to 
expect a great deal more, for the statement ran as follows: “ In 
Broad Street, near Wapping New Stairs, are taught the Mathe- 
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matical» Sciences, Navigation, Astronomy, Dialling, Gauging, 
Gunnery; Fortification, the Use of the Globes and the Projection 
of 'the Sphere on any Circle, by Joshua Kelly, Mariner; with 
whom young Gentlemen and others are well boarded and com- 
pletely and expeditiously qualified (on reasonable terms) ' for 
any business relating to the: Accompts and the Mathematics.” 
But midshipmen were not required to have such training ;'so but 
few of them attended these schools or the Royal Naval Academy 
at Portsmouth, which had been established about 1730, to edu- 
cate forty young gentlemen: In the periodical reports of the 
Headmaster of the Academy the remarks on the conduct of the 
cadets were sometimes very quaint; one pupil is referred to as 
being “ much ‘too volatile in writing and arithmetic,” and after 
some irregularities the offenders are said to be “ cursed trouble- 
some.” Before a scholar could be sent to sea, the Headmaster 
had to give him a certificate in the following form: “ Mr. 
has in'two years eight months and fifteen days finished the Plan 
of Mathematical Learning, and made ‘a ‘manuscript copy thereof ; 
in consequence, he is, judged qualified to serve in H..M. Navy.” 
One of those copies ‘is still:in an excellent state of preservation, 
that made by a cadet named Philip Broke, who was the captain 
of the Shannon when she captured the Chesapeake. The Acad- 
emy was reorganized! and the: number ‘of students increased. to 
seventy in 1808; but it was abolished in 1837,/and for the next 
twenty years all the candidates went’ straight ‘to sea. 

Then in 1857 began ‘that: long ‘training ship period, first on 
board the Jilustrious (with only twenty+three cadets in ‘the first 
batch) for! about ‘two ‘years and'then' on ‘the Britannia from 1859 
to1903, first stationed ‘at’ Portsmouth for three or four ‘years 
and for the remainder of the time at Dartmouth. It was during 
this period that: many of the excellent traditions of the British 
Navy were established, and the older officers, when writing: of 
their early years in ithe service, always speak, in terms of ‘real 
affection, of the '‘‘ Old: Brit.” «The training must have been 
quite satisfactory for the times, ‘and that officer was surely a 
striking exception ‘to the rule’ who could write, * I can truthfully 
say 'that I quitted the Britannia without having learned anything 
thoroughly during: the two: years’ training. [could not speak 
French, nor understand the written ‘language ; of English gram- 
mar or literature my knowledge ‘was'scandalously small; my 
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geometry, having been learned by heart, was immediately for- 
gotten. I only remembered in after years that ‘any two sides 
of a triangle are together greater than the third,’ a fact which 
might have dawned upon me had the worthy Euclid never 
written his obnoxious works.” 

But the time came when reforms were necessary. The ap- 
plication of steam as a motive power to ships of war was the 
first sign that the old order was changing. But there was a 
great deal of opposition to any changes whatsoever. The battle 
raged about two points; namely, the establishing of schools on 
shore and the providing of a common entry and training for 
both executive and engineering officers. The opposition to the 
first centered around the argument that it would not give enough 
sea training to the cadets; while prejudice played the important 
role in the fight against the second. Those in favor of this 
reform often cited in their articles the United States as having 
established a well-organized school and an efficient modern 
navy, and as to the question of the common training for the two 
classes of officers one writer in an article quotes Mr. Roosevelt 
as having said, “ Every officer on board a modern war vessel in 
reality has to be an engineer whether he wants to or not; every- 
thing on board such a vessel goes by machinery, and every offi- 
cer, whether dealing with the turrets or the engine-room, has 
to do engineer’s work.”’ Finally the “ New Scheme,” as it was 
called, was adopted and put into operation in 1903, though the 
last batch of cadets to the Britannia under the old regulation was 
not entered until November, 1905. According to this scheme 
there were to be two naval schools, at Osborne and at Dart- 
mouth respectively. The cadets spend two years at each col- 
lege, and then are sent to sea-going cruisers for a period of 
eight months (including the vacations), during which they 
either take two cruises of three months each or one of six 
months, the entire time being devoted to professional subjects. 
On leaving the cruiser they pass from cadet to midshipman, 
and join some ship in the fleet, the number of midshipmen on 
each ship being usually about twelve, rarely more than sixteen. 
The service as midshipman lasts for two years and four months. 
At the end of three months more by examination they may be 
promoted to acting sub-lieutenant; and then after three more 
in the same manner to the rank of sub-lieutenant. They may be 
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promoted to lieutenant after a service of thirteen months and up. 
After serving from one to three years at sea in commissioned 
rank as sub-lieutenant and lieutenant, officers may volunteer for 
selection as specialists in navigation, gunnery, torpedoes, and 


engineering. Those selected go to the Royal Naval College at 


Greenwich, which is supplemented by work in engineering at 
Keyham, Devonport, and in the other branches at Portsmouth. 

Osborne College is situated on one of the northernmost points 
of the Isle of Wight, and occupies a portion of the grounds of 
Osborne House, which was a favorite residence of Queen Vic- 
toria. This site was granted by King Edward. The college 
grounds form a large level plateau some sixty acres in extent on 
top of a hill between Osborne Bay and the Medina River. The 
buildings are utilitarian to the last degree rather than orna- 
mental. The stables of Osborne House formed the nucleus, 
and around them were built a series of bungalow erections con- 
sisting of dormitories, officers’ quarters, etc., constructed of 
timber and a kind of hard plaster known as “uralite.” The 
workshops, however, are of brick and are on the river bank. Sir 
John Fisher had the arrangements in hand, and Captain R. E. 
Wemyss was the first in command at the college. The founda- 
tion stone of the college at Dartmouth was laid by the King and 
Queen on March 7, 1902. The casket containing the coins and 
records, and the mallet were made of oak from the Old Britannia. 
It is certainly fitting that the leading naval school should be 
lecated at Dartmouth in Devonshire and near Plymouth too, for 
it was ‘“ The Men of Devon” like Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and John Davis, who made England first fa- 
mous on the sea, and the name of Drake is synonymous with that 
of Plymouth. The situation of the college is on high ground 
above the river Dart, looking out over Dartmouth town and 
harbor to the sea only two miles distant. The buildings are 
very handsome and effective and have artistic merit. The effect 
of such an environment on the cadet is stimulating in the ex- 
treme; as one of them has written, “Compared with the low, 
one-storied, bungalow-like buildings which comprise the Os- 
borne premises, Dartmouth College, standing high on a hill 
above the river, appeared to me ‘a very imposing structure, and 
pleasantly suggestive of a distinct advance toward the goal of 
my ambitions.” The college grounds and playing fields extend 
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over, about one hundred and. twenty-five acres, and) some two 
hundred feet below. on the river bank are located the workshops 
and the landing stage for boats used by the cadets. 

If there was lack of system, in; the past, inithe entry of officers 
into.the navy, no. such criticism can..be made of the “New 
Scheme.”’, The Admiralty goes, so, far as to publish, in the. bul- 
letin.on; the entry of cadets, a description of just the kind of boy 
they. want, one; ‘‘ whois, resourceful, resolute, quick to decide, 
and) ready to act, on his, decision, He must. be/ no, slacker, but 
keen in work and play.. His,life afloat with his brother, officers 
willirequite him, to be cheerful, unselfish, and considerate if he is to 
win tepute as,a,good shipmate, and, these qualities,,are essential 
toja leader. . The boy of, sensitive, poetic spirit, the) ruminating 
young philosopher are types that) have a real|.wse in the world, 
but} their proper, place. is not in the navy. If, he is; fond of an 
outdoor life, excels in sports,,has a turn for practical, mechanics, 
and does, well in his studies, especially, in mathematics, so much 
the better.” Furthermore, the candidate must be at least twelve — 
years and six months old at, the time of making his application 
to the assistant private secretary of the First Lord of the, Ad- 
miralty, though the. boy; becomes,;a.year older by the time, he 
actually enters‘ as, a ,cadet;,,,,e, «must, be of pure European 
descent and'the,son either of, natural-born or naturalized British 
subjects.. After’ his application! has been received, the candidate 
is invited to. come to London for the medical examination, 
which); is:;somewhat, exacting, especially |,as,.regards — vision. 
Parents who are. dissatisfied with the, results have recourse toa 
Medical Board. of Appeal, composed of the Director General of 
the Medical, Department. of ‘the nayy,,,a physician, nominated 
by; the Medical, Consultative, Board, and,.a specialist, in. the |par- 
ticular, defect, which ‘was considered ‘to ‘disqualify... .If, he passes 
this test successfully, he is next;required to, appear,m person. for 
fifteen or twenty minutes before the Interview Committee, on 
whose judgment the selection. of the candidates, mainly depends. 
This body is, appointed by the; First. Lord, on each occasion, and 
consists of:an,admiral,as chaitman, ‘the, headmaster, of, some 
public school,,a naval captain,jiand one,of the First, Lord’s sec- 
retaries... After, these, interviews, which take several, weeks, are 
all ‘finished, a list of candidates; ,as, classified by the Committee 
is. put before the First. Lord,,,who is,;guided) by this, finding in 
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selecting the entrants. The chosen ones are then invited to 
attend the qualifying examination. As the name indicates, it is 
purely such an examination and is intended to find out whether 
the candidate is qualified to take up the courses of study at Os- 
borne. Cramming or special preparation of! any sort for’ this 
examination is discouraged. It is conducted in London by the 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Examinations Board, and covers 
the following subjects: (a) English, including writing from 
dictation and the reproduction of a short’ passage twice read 
aloud to the candidates; (b) history and geography with special 
reference to the British Empire; (c) arithmetic and algebra, two- 
thirds. of the questions being on the former; (d) geometry, 
practical and theoretical; (e) French or, German, with an oral 
examination to which importance will be.attached; (f) Latin, 


- easy passages for translation from English to Latin and from 


Latin to English, and simple grammatical questions. As soon 
as the boy has passed, the parent is informed of the results, His 
appointment reads, “To H.M.S,, Racer for the Royal Naval 
College, Osborne.” On the appointed day, which is the. day 
before the term begins, the new cadets assemble in uniform a 


- little before three o’clock at the gate of Portsmouth Dockyard, 


and are taken over to Osborne in the charge of one of the officers 
of the college. Colonials enter through a recommendation of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies; but they must be, from 
families who reside in such colonies; Six candidates annually 
are admitted to Dartmouth from the mercantile training ship 


‘Conway, but they are required to take an examination. similar 


to the passing-out examination at Osborne, and to be of. the 

proper age. A new scheme of “ special entry ” was, begun in 

1913 and continued in 1918. It provides for the admission of 

candidates of an age between seventeen years and six months 

and eighteen years and six months, by a competitive examina- 

tion. They do not go to the naval colleges, but they undergo a 

year and a half of training, partly on board a cruiser and partly 

on shore at Devonport, all their training being professional. 
The courses of study at the colleges include the following 

subjects : 

Mathematics, with geometrical drawing. 

Physics and chemistry. 

Mechanics, with applied mechanics and laboratory work. 
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Applied electricity, with laboratory work. 

Engineering, with workshop practice and mechanical drawing, 
Seamanship, with gunnery in the training cruiser. 

Navigation. 

French or German. 

English grammar and composition, and literature. 

History, including naval history. 

Geography and Bible study. 

Drill and physical training. 


The physical training consists of a modified form of Swedish 
gymnastics, and the drill is confined to “ simple company drill 
with marching, turning, saluting, etc., without arms.” English 
and history are taught through the entire four years, and the 
same is true of the modern language chosen, one-half being de- 
tailed to take French and the other half German. There are 
five heads of departments; namely, English and history, mathe- 
matics, science, geography (so called at Osborne, but denomi- 
nated navigation at Dartmouth), and modern languages. The 
working week consists of thirty-eight and three-fourths hours 
at Osborne and forty-three and three-fourths at Dartmouth. 
The daily routine is about the same as it is at the United States 
Naval Academy, but there are some differences which are dis- 
tinctively English and seem a bit humorous to an American; for 
example, the cadet turns out at 6.30 and has a cup of cocoa when 
he has bathed and dressed, at 4.30 he has a glass of milk and a 
bun before changing into flannels for recreation, and tea at 7.10 
is followed by an hour of preparation at Dartmouth at the end 
of which the band plays two dances and then at 9.10 after prayers 
the cadets turn in. Their food seems to be abundant, if one 
may judge from the following dietary: 


On turning out in the morning, cocoa and biscuit. 

8.00 a.m. Breakfast: Tea or coffee, porridge, one hot dish 
(sausages, bacon and eggs, etc.,) or ham, rolls, butter, 
marmalade. 

1.20 p.m. Dinner: Roast beef or mutton or pie, beefsteak 
pudding, etc., potatoes, one other vegetable, pudding 
(except on Monday there is soup before the joint and 
cheese after). 

4.30 p. m. Milk and buns. 
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7,00 p. m. Tea, with cold meat or hot dish, such as buttered’ 
eggs, bread and butter, and either cake or jam. 

Sunday tea, 4.30 to 5.00 p. m. (attendance optional): Tea, jam, 
Devonshire cream, golden syrup, bread. 

7.45 p.m. Sunday supper: Cocoa, bread, butter, and cheese. 


One would think that the cadets would not get hungry be- 
tween meals, but who can compute the food capacity of the grow- 
ing boy? So a canteen is provided where “ stodge,” as the 
English boy calls sweets, etc., can be secured to meet emergen- 
cies, in spite of such warnings as the following which the college 
magazine once carried: “ Yellow and pink snakes, warranted to 
last the most experienced sucker half an hour, and to give him 
an awful stomach-ache, all of which enjoyment can be obtained 
for the small sum of one half-penny.” 

Each of the two colleges is under the command of a captain. 
His staff includes a commander and a number of naval lieuten- 
ants, engineer officers, naval surgeons, paymasters, and a chap- 
lain. There is also a large civilian staff consisting of a head- 
master and assistant masters, thirty-four at Osborne and thirty 
at Dartmouth. Cadets enter three times during the year, and 
are referred to as first, second, and third terms, respectively. 
Each term of cadets is under the immediate supervision of a 
lieutenant who looks after their dormitories, clothes and sea- 
chests, and games, and gives instruction in seamanship, boating, 
and swimming. There are also four cadet captains to each term. 
The cadets are further divided into port and starboard watches 
and these into classes of from twelve to eighteen cadets each. 
They are, again, grouped into “ tutor-sets ” each of which is as- 
sociated with a particular master who serves as their adviser in 
matters of study. The progress of all cadets in their studies is 
indicated by the award of marks, which are given daily or at 
frequent intervals. The results are compiled into “ fortnightly 
lists” and these together with the term examinations fix the 
relative .standing of the cadets. “Weeding” is consistently 
cafried out after first sending the parent a warning, the most 
critical time as regards progress being the first year at Osborne. 
However, only 7 per cent of the number admitted are dismissed 
on account of insufficient progress. The questions for the pass- 
ing-out examinations are from sets made out by outside exam- 
iners, experts in the several subjects; the heads of departments 
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cooperate in their preparation, the object being to make the 
teaching harmonize with the examination and not control it, 
Democracy seems to, have full sway in the discipline. Cadets 
are not permitted to wear valuable gold watches or chains, but 
silver,ones only. Nor can they open accounts with tradesmen; 
Restriction of liberty and extra drills are the usual punishments 
for minor offences; caning (for grave offenses only) is but 
rarely resorted to, and by captain’s orders alone. Corporal pun- 
ishment was introduced on board the Britannia in the sixties, 
but the deterrent effect has not been very great, for it was con- 
siderably discounted, the first time it was administered, by the 


sang-froid of the culprit. He took his birching without a mur-. 


mur and, having a good view of Portland Roads, through the 
port, had apparently been amusing himself in the maneuvers ofa 
merchant vessel which was beating in; for, as the last stroke 
was given and the corporal advanced to release him, he remarked 
in a genial, conversational tone, “Ah, she’s missed stays! 1 
thought she would!” 


The cadets have to pay all along the line. They have to, pay, 


four guineas for the special medical examination, and two 
pounds for the qualifying examination. During the long vaca- 
tions the colleges are closed and the boys have to go, home or 
visit their friends. The official charge for their board and lodg- 
ing, tuition, and medical attention is seventy-five pounds a year, 
one-third of which is payable in advance .at the beginning of 
each term; there is an item of about seven pounds per term to 
cover clothes, washing, books and instruments, sports fund, and 
pocket money (at the rate of one shilling a week). All railroad 
fares, of course, have to be paid by the parent. There is the 
cadet’s first outfit which costs about fifty pounds, and towards 
the end of the course at Dartmouth there is a sextant to, be 
bought, costing about seven pounds and ten shillings. When 
the cadet joins the training cruiser, the charge of twenty pounds 
a term ceases; but the parent is required to contribyte fifty 
pounds a year until the young officer reaches, the rank of acting 
sub-lieutenant, and then twenty pounds a year until he reaches 
that of lieutenant.. The total amounts to between seven hundred 
and seven hundred and fifty pounds for the whole seven and a 
half years of training, or averages about one hundred pounds a 
year. . The pay, is as follows: As. cadet on the training cruiser 
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one shilling per day, as midshipman one shilling’ and nine pence 


a day; like all officers they receive an allowance of nine and a 


half pence a day in lieu of victuals and a half penny on the spirit 
ration. Truly “the navy makes no appeal to those who meas- 
ure success in a profession by the income it brings.” When 
parents withdraw their sons before they are confirmed as sub- 
lieutenants, they are required to pay additional at the rate of 
twenty-five pounds per term for each term passed by him. Sons 
of officers whose death was caused by war service have all their 
fees remitted and are called King’s Cadets; there is, as well, an 
atrangement for the partial remission’ of the fees of needy 
cadets. 

The vacations, as I have already said, are certainly ample. At 


‘Osborne they are four weeks in spring, seven in summer, and 
four in winter; at Dartmouth the spring and summer vacations 


are a week shorter. Sports receive much attention. The pres- 
ence on the staff of many young officers who are keen sportsmen, 
and masters who have distinguished themselves at their uni- 
versity stimulates interest in this aspect of school life. No 
loafing during recreation hours’ is permitted; each cadet must 
do a “log,” that is to say, the manner in which he has spent his 
recreation time each day is dtily entered against his name. This 
“log” in question may consist of a gatne of cricket, a two-mile 
tow on the river, two hours’ practice at the nets followed by the 
swimming of sixty yards, or a set of tennis. No scheme could 
better impress upon the mind the value of time. No expense 
nor trouble has been spared in making the playing fields as 
nearly perfect as possible, the Admiralty doubtless holding the 
view that if,'as was said by the Duke of Wellington, British 
military victories are won on the playing fields of Eton, they 
are not going to give the navy any excuse for not winning vic- 
tories’ on the score of inefficient playing fields. Each of the prin- 
cipal games is organized by an officer and a master working in 
conjunction. They are financed by a “sports fund” provided 
by a contribution of about 10 shillings per head per term. Of 
course cricket is their most popular sport, but challenge cups are 
competed’ for also in Rugby football, Association football, and 
hockey. There are also competitions’ in racquets, squash 
racquets, lawn tennis, and golf; while the river takes precedence 
of all games one day each week for each group of cadets. The 
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cadets at Dartmouth enjoy a peculiar sport; they keep a pack of 
beagles (a small, short-legged, smooth-coated hound, twelve to 
fifteen inches tall, with pendulous ears, used to hunt hare and 
other small game). There is an account of one beagle meet 
where a fox was started which ran a distance of fourteen miles, 
but in the account of the exploit there is no mention of the num- 
ber of “ footmen” who kept with the hounds and were in at the 
killing. There are three important athletic events each year. 
Towards the end of the Easter term athletic sports and a cross- 
country run are held, and this is a social function to which the 
cadets are permitted to invite their friends and relatives, An- 
other such event is the assault-at-arms, held toward the end of 
the summer term, when:there is a display of gymnastics and 
competitions in Swedish drill, boxing, fencing, sabers, ete, A 
regatta is held yearly at Dartmouth, when there are races. in 
“ sculls, pair-oared and four-oared gigs in light craft with fixed 
seats without outriggers, and service double-banked pulling 
cutters.” 

Although the Commanding Officer at Dartmouth says that slang 
is not allowed, much of it is in use by the cadets, if we are to judge 
by written accounts of sports and such books as “ From Datt- 
mouth to the Dardanelles.”” A new cadet is called a cheeky new 
fellow ; a visiting team is referred to as foreigners; when a cadet 
is dismissed on account of deficiencies he is said to have been 
chucked; midshipmen are called snotties; and for keeping cool 
during a game they employ the picturesque phrase, “ Keep your 
hair on.” Many of their word combinations which are. not 
slang at all seem humorous to us; for example, they say swim- 
ming bath, gunroom, racquet courts, playing fields, braces, and 
bathing drawers. 

Such was the life at the English naval schools in August, 1914, 
when the great war came. Some changes, of course, the state 
of war has produced, a brief statement of which the Command- 
ing Officer at Dartmouth has very kindly sent me. “ The only 
change at Royal Navy College, Osborne, directly caused by the 
war is the substitution of masters for lieutenants, R. N., as.term 
officers. All the cadets at Dartmouth went to sea at the outbreak 
of hostilities and the number under training have since fluctuated 
considerably owing to the varying demands of the fleet for, offi- 
cers. One thousand one hundred and seventy-two cadets have 
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thus had to be withdrawn from Dartmouth before completing 
their course there. So far as possible the courses have been 
modified to meet these curtailments. During the war additional 
buildings of a permanent character have been erected at Dart- 
mouth to accommodate upwards of five hundred cadets in place 
of three hundred and eighty; these buildings were taken into 
use in January, 1918, as the numbers under training there now 
exceed five hundred.” In closing, I wish to quote from that 
midshipman’s log which is called “From Dartmouth to the 
Dardanelles.” He was one among that first group sent so 
early to sea, and his picture of how the war snatched them 
away from their games and boyish pursuits is most interesting. 
“*Mobilize!’ On Saturday, the 1st of August, the captain, 
standing at the main entrance to the college, opened the fateful 
telegram which contained only that one momentous word. It 
had come at last; our dreams were realized—it was war! The 
news reached me as | was leaning against the balcony of the 
gymnasium talking to a friend after a bout at the punch-ball. A 
dishevelled fifth-termer burst through the swing doors and 
shouted at the top of his voice: * Mobilize!’ At first all were 
incredulous. Murmurs of ‘ Only a scare,’ ‘I don’t think,’ etc., 
rose on all sides ; but after the messenger had kicked two or three 
junior cadets through the door with emphatic injunctions to ‘ get 
a move on quick’ the rest of us were convinced, and we hurled 
ourselves out of the building and away to the college. Already 
an excited crowd was surging through the grounds: some with 
mouths still full from the canteen, others clutching cricket-pads 
and bats, and yet others but half-dressed with hair still dripping 
from the swimming bath. . . . . In gunroom and dormi- 
tory, clothes, books, and boots were thrown pell-mell into the 
sea-chests, which, when crammed to their utmost capacity, were 
closed with a series of bangs which rang out like the sound of 
pistol shots. Perspiring cadets, with uniform thrown on any- 
how, dragged and pushed them through doors and passages 
with sublime disregard of the damage to both. Thus it was 
that three weeks before my fifteenth birthday, I went to sea.” 
They were, indeed, but boys, yet the reports say that they played 
well the parts of men on the high seas. And in her hour of need 
England rejoices in the efficiency of her officers, good returns 
for all the pounds spent in maintaining her naval schools, 
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| TYPES OF MERCHANT ‘SKIPPERS 
By Lirut. ComMANDER FitziucH Green, U.S. Navy 





The navy’ is growing miore cosmopolitan every day. Indeed, 
with its planes and subs and radio emanations one might almost 
accuse it of becoming cosmic. ‘Either or both imply an intensity 
of development and progress hitherto undreamed. 

Wherefore, O younger generation, it behooves us to fall into 
stride with our profession lest we too earn the ungenerots 
epithet of “ Old Navy.” 

One bold step of our present marvellous expansion has ‘béen 
the quick assimilation of foreign material—not foreign’ in’ race, 
but in type, in speech, in customs, most of all in ideals. Officers 
drawn from the merchant service ‘were in the beginning more 
alien to naval standards than the average immigrant is to the 
fearful strangeness of the country he enters. 

There is nothing to be gained by delineating this attitude— 
and it is an attitude; a conscious pose almost. Ifthe popular 
myth of naval aristocracy were responsible, all very well; we 
simply have to live it down so long as we desire genuine popular 
backing. If the reputation’ of! our: professional ability causes 
merchantmen to respect us, all very well indeed. But if they 
are standoffish—and they are, or were—because we through 
lack of tact and sympathy and human understanding ‘rebuffed 
their original friendliness then’ it’s high time we changed our 
methods. 

This is not a tract on altruism; and decidedly not any form 
of social propaganda. This paper is a’simple recognition of the 
handwriting on the wall in letters fathoms high: Without ‘a 
merchant marine our next war will not be won. Which is’ the 
general reason for tackling the subject. 

Specific reason begins ‘with the fact’ that! the average ‘naval 
officer has' only vague and converitional ideas of what to expect 
in merchant officers he may meet.’ And if'by reading or experi- 
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ence he begins at least to recognize the type, then ingrained 
naval character keeps him cold. Like a dog he bristles, sniffs, 
and passes on. 

In glancing over my notebooks of these past years I find a 
brief catalogue of merchant skippers. Exotic duty brought me 
in contact with them more intimately than is the good fortune of 
the average officer. The splendid way each served me stamped 
my memory with the value of such friendships. Yet had I been 
more experienced or known better their ways and means of life I 
should doubtless have gained even more. As it is I believe I 
can contribute something substantial to others of us who may 
fall into the boots of boarding officers, or be prize captains, or 
simply shipmates with our brother mariners, and possibly make 
more smooth the close co-operation we need between the two 
greatest tyros in the world to-day: the American Navy and the 
American Merchant Marine. 

One point more. Because these men are real I would not risk 
damage to their feelings. So I have chosen fictitious names. 
But if for professional reasons: any one desires an introduction | 
believe that I can bring it about. 


CAPTAIN WALGUT 


There is a theory that the seafaring man ashore is out of his 
element... In a way he is. Ships and sea and the miasma of 
violence that hangs over both are missing along the smelly water- 
front. Yet more real and vital than either is the human factor. 
Men first of all must be had. And cities are the hives of men. 

This came hard home to me a few years ago. I was getting 
ready for Greenland. Our little expedition lay snugly moored to 
the dock. She was so empty that she stuck up like a bucket 
floating topheavy. The dock alongside was out of sight. It 
was buried in fuel and provisions and boats and gear and cases 
of concentrated thingumbobs. But there was no vehicle, human 
or mechanical, connecting the ship and its prospective load. 
Official naval aid was beyond the capacity of the limited person- 
nel of a short-handed navy yard. A scheme to release the grim 
potential of a nearby prison was hooted out of court. And 
stevedores, flesh and blood that can be bought for a price in any 
port in the world, were on a strike. 

Oh! the fortune that lies in a friend. 
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I hunted up one of the few with which heaven hath blessed 
me. He was a red-headed Sandy Hook pilot. His official lair 
is the well-kept headquarters of the New York Pilots’ Associa- 
tion. Five cents’ worth of subway and a sleepy hallboy con- 
vinced me that Sunday is, or was at that time, a day of rest for 
Sandy Hook pilots. 

With reckless extravagance I chartered a taxi and began 
a search of the southeast corner of the “ Island.” Between the 
Battery and East River stand a few hostelric anachronisms that 
date back to days of the Dutch. If their bricks are new their 
sites and customs are persistent contemporaries of the giddy 
past. And here may be found on a Sunday, or other holiday, 
the cream of the deep-sea trade. Pilots, and skippers, and mates, 
and forecastle hands, even cooks and*cabin boys, I hear, are 
to be counted among the little groups that shuffle cards or 
cigarette papers over narrow marble-topped tables. 

My second venture was up. one flight and two wings back. 
Of course, I had a tip from the door. My man sat sprawled, 
garrulous, and red, guarding with a huge freckled fist the illegiti- 
mate peppermint and rye his stand-in warranted despite the 
Sabbath laws. 

I think he was delighted when I called him aside. Perhaps 
it touched his vanity before friends to have sudden and mysteri- 
ous intercourse with a young gentleman. He turned and with 
an almost dramatic gesture dismissed the company that had been 
hanging on his words. 

I do not exaggerate. I emphasize the point on purpose. This 
histrionic red-head ran true to the type we would-be highbrows 
term temperamental. You will find them sprinkled on decks and 
docks. You will step on them in the shadows of the river pilings 
where they sit entranced, spellbound, in the grip of Nick Carter 
or worse. You will meet millionaires who count as mints their 
movie trusts that shovel melodrama to the thirsty sailormen. The 
city crowd have theirs of course. They feed on theatrical gar- 
bage from childhood. But their lives are full of other lives. The 
sailor’s life is not. He has days to dream. And the films on 
waterfronts, the thrilling trash he reads, are drink to his thirsty 
soul. 

My Captain Walgut was so. To look at him was to observe 
stupidity in the butcher’s brown paper parcel. He was stupid in 
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his eyes; what could be of them: ‘through thick lids. His 
square and rusted head was \sutpid~ His thick shoulders, ‘stooped 
height, and dangling hams of: hands were emblems of lethargy. 
Yet give him the cue for exit, as'did my simple question, “ Where 
can’ 1 get men?”’, and he strikes a pose that would do credit to 
Booth himself. 

“What kind of men?” he asked, as the door closed. His: voice 
was ‘hoarse with 20 years of coastwise work. 

“ Hodgies,” I said in the vernacular. ‘“‘ Boosters—the regulars— 
have gone on a walk.” 

He rubbed his stubbly chin. His ‘eyes were not: stupid now, 
though I'could see less of them than ever. 

“ But’ they’re''all out. then. This’ town’s too small for the 
steves'to split in.” 

I did not confess ignorance of 'the unions. There was not any 
use. Nobody knows those of the nautical districts:; The law 
has lists and charters of them.’ Members have been initiated into 
the mysteries of their own particular organization. Perhaps 
one trades secrets with the trusted member of another, thereby 
acquiring double bondage for his socialistic soul. But only Cap- 
tain Walgut and other postgraduates of the east side wharves can 
muster thorough data concerning the whole set. 

After hearing the urgency of my ¢ase the captain seized im- 
mediately the kernel of the nut. 

“We'll have to get single men; odd hands I mean.” He drew 
a dirty envelope and pencil stub from his pocket. '“ I'f we ‘hire a 
bunch they'll be strike-breakers. It ain’t worth while for me to be 
mixed up in anything like that.’ Six good men will’ do. No 
boosters, none of ’em. Give each a job on the side, say cleaning 
instruments or counting something or other you’ve got in bufk. 
And in between time, which will bé most all the time that them 
union scouts ain’t on the job, they can be easing your truck 
aboard.” 

He wrote ten names on the envelope. Most were Irish, and at 
least two were of German descent, but none could ever have been 
Italian; and the stevedores were mostly “ wops” as he called 
them. 

“What are they worth to you?” came the anticipated question. 

“Five apiece,” said I, recalling secret orders to run to ten if 
necessary. 
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_,* Righto,” he grinned. “ But ten for a leader. |. You, know, [ 
cant show up. They’d get) me: inside |a) week: ,,Half cash, a 
quarter the day they turn to, and the, rest when they lay, off.” 

“ Nonsense,” I laughed. .“‘-The;money's yours, when |the ‘last 
man signs up.” I had found before it pays, to trust.Walgut’s 
kind. The unusualness of it in the tough existence some,of them 
are up against seems to stimulate their moral. faculties., )That 
one word of assurance was enough to throw the captain into,a 
fit of, action which carried him out to the street before, I, could 


catch up. 


»o(Lfelt like, a child trotting along beside the big man.» He had 


a manner of swinging through the crowds that was token of: his 
prestige amiong them. To:the right and left he answeréd friendly 
greetings with a peculiar crooked ‘nod or ja shrug ‘of his massive 
shoulders:, Once le winked at a woman, who, for answer, darted 
a frightened glance at her escort to.see-if he had perceived the 
shaft... Then she winked. back. 

While we ploughed along I cecniiiiaiaih. the feeling I); had 
always had about merchant skippers.. Except for;the. grotesque 
characters; Jacobs paints, and they are, so.only., because; they are 
fish out of water, I had grown accustomed to think of ship,and 
skipper, as one and indivisible. See him up there, a blue, spot 


on his: flying bridge, or a glutton, for. food. and) work, in, his 


littered cabin. Can you easily, picture, him ,at.large, with, other 
men, swept along the current of a holiday, street? If you can 
there must be pity too, for he ought not to be there. 

Yet here at once were all my, set opinions shattered,, Here 
was, Captain. Walgut passing like a;king incognito—the. cog 
jammed out. He knew all the men we passed, and, the boys, and 
most.of the women. The children he. did not know,, L:saw, knew 
him, Here, was a, power inthe. community, . a:,personality. 
“George!” I thought, “if. ever, I run. for,.office in,,a seaport, 
it’s the skippers I’m after first.” 

»ohe first place we stopped was, similar to,the, house i,which 
Iliad discovered my friend. All-the tables were) taken, yet there 
was a Sunday quiet about. the talk and manner of the.:men who sat 
at them. , Several beckoned. for us to join them. Walgut iglanced 
about. without answering. . His head. was,back.and. ‘his: eyes 
narrowed to a squint. Slowly he put,up a. fist, from: which pro- 
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jected a thick finger. The digit aimed at a corner group. Two 
men rose therefrom and sauntered toward us. 

“What's up Cap?” asked one. 

“ Nothing cept I’d like to have you to meet my young friend in 
town these few days,” he answered with ostensible loudness. All] 
the room seemed agape with curiosity. 

“Come on back and have some peppermint,” said the man, 
with an answering flicker in his eyes. 

We went into a kind of reception room which was more like 
the front parlor of a six-room frame house in Milopolis, Indiana, 
There was a dusty bookshelf holding Lytton’s novels, a spotted 
mirror over the cold hearth, and a table holding the family album 
and a yellow glass vase. Nothing tough or unseemly. <A quiet 
refuge, entirely in keeping with the law-abiding men it sheltered. 

“ You do photographin ; don’t you, Willie?” asked the captain, 
seating himself with a squeak on a red plush sofa. 

‘Well, I done it on the Mary S. when the owners wanted dope 
on the way she hung up to an easterly blow. But ”’— 

“Never mind, you’re on. And if there’s a bit of toting goes 
with it just remember I don’t hire no man without showing the 
coin.” 

Inside of ten minutes both men were engaged, one to do photo- 
graphic work in the vicinity of the ship under my direction, and 
the other to overhaul some of the new anchor gear we carried. 

Of course this individual work was merely perfunctory in case 
the union people showed up to question the propriety of my 
pseudo-stevedores. As for their actually carrying any of the 
cargo aboard there could be no doubt about the right to require 
odd jobs from my specialists. 

The scheme was so simple and yet promised to be so effective 
that I could not restrain my admiration. Captain Walgut, how- 
ever, politely shut me up the moment I opened my mouth in such 
strain. He clung to the mystery part of it. Afterwards he 
claimed that he dared run no risk of offending the stevedore 
gang. Even at that he added a few artistic touches which would 
have done justice to a professional crook. Yet I happen to know 
there lives no straighter man in New York to-day. It was just 
his instinctive unnamable craving for the romantic. Slow hulk 
of a man that he was, it makes me smile to think of it! 
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So we had two at the very start. Two more we gathered from 
the bowels of the earth, so to speak. Hard by a corner warehouse, 
which looked to be a most ordinary kind of warehouse, we were 
met by a subterranean growling. I turned to the captain for 
explanation ; but he only hurried on intent upon the business in 
hand. We rounded the corner and entered a narrow passage 
half a block beyond. A pair of rickety cellar steps led us to a 
dark room that opened on a bowling alley. 

Walgut drew his accomplices away by the same sort of signals 
he had used before. They were introduced to me as old ship- 
mates of his on some schooner making between Norfolk and 
Boston, Perhaps that accounted for the ease with which they 
fell into the plot and accepted the skipper’s word for my part 
of it. 

The ensuing hour luck failed us. We visited a number of small 
hotels patronized by the higher class mariners, but without success. 
Not a few inns, and some ordinary saloons—closed of course— 
were on our list. I was about ready to give up and Captain Wal- 
gut’s silence foreboded an end to our search. 

I was mistaken. Abruptly he turned to me and said cheerily : 
“Well, sir, I guess we'll have to try uptown.” 

He called it uptown, but I think it was at Astor Place or Canal 
Street that we left the station. “I knew you wouldn’t like this 
much,” he apologized, “ so I left it over till now in case we found 
enough of ’°em down town.” 

To this day I am only vaguely aware of what he meant. To 
be sure I had to go upstairs in boarding houses and flats and hold 
conversation with wife or sweetheart while the captain cornered 
the man himself. I must come, he said, because they might 
think he was playing some sort of joke on them. So I went like 
a well-behaved alibi, and tried to look capable of paying double 
prices in order to get my ship loaded. 

It was almost suppertime when we finished. But we had six 
men, and from what I had seen of them I was well ready to be- 
lieve the captain’s assurance that they were picked from a large 
field. 

“They'll show up on time, I can promise. you that,” he said 
as he pocketed my bills. 

“It’s hard. to say thanks, captain,” said I. “I don’t believe 
there’s another man in the city who could have done just this.” 
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“Yes there:is,sirs.:There’s Cap’n Smith, and old Tiny Leary, 
and) one: or twoimore:' They’re skippers like me. Been through 
the mill of gettin) deck hands when the Almighty himself would’ye 
give up.'It’ssa gamé.and there’s one or two of us can play it.” 

‘I left him still nedding. But I could not help wondering if his 
cronies would live up to their credentials. I did not wonder long, 

Twodays later I:thanked heaven the stevedores had struck; 


» Caprarn McCLreop 


It takes a good many ‘instances of grit and nérve in a man’s life 
to prove beyond a doubt that he is brave. We know too well these 
days how éasy it is for the bewilderment of fear to be mistaken 
for the poise of heroism.’ But courage once established is courage 
beyond dispute. 

“Cowardice is just the opposite. Let a man fail once, let him 
one single time show the barest flicker of yellow, and his name is 
daubed forever the color of the proverbial cur. 

Captain McCleod was one of the bravest men I ever knew. At 
least I thought so at one time. But he had his weak point as all 
men do. Never again can I picture him indomitable without 
adding a twitch of the pain his downfall gave me. 

Nearly seven years ago I Saw him first. He was playing“ Flow 
Gently Sweet Afton” with one finger on the fly-specked piano of 
that hotel just above the main landing in St. Thomas, D. W.T. 

You know how dead the place used to’be. And since we were 
down on our shakedown cruise there was not much navy com- 
pany about. So when'I saw the little man thrumming away by 
himself’ and’ heard’ the tune he was pursuing I decided in ‘one 
breath that it must be the local missionary and thanked ‘provi- 
dence for seriding me a white man to converse with. 

He did not look up when I spoke. He went right on to ihe end 
of the measure and finished up slow, the way the book is marked. 
Wher he did turn arourid I was more convinced than ever of the 
staid’ charatter of thé man.’ His face was lean and’ brown. ‘All 
over he Seemed parched: Even his eyes looked dry. 

He seemed a little difficult when it came to being sociable.’ I 
commented'6n the rottétiness of the thereabotts and the dullness 
of tropic ports in general. I gave a description of'the ship and our 
work’and' what we were doing: ' Not.any state secrets, of course, 
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but just generalities to show my friendly spirit. 1 even’ told him 
my name. Perhaps | added my age and the place where:! was 
born. But without luck. 

It was like trying to find tobacco:in the pockets of a non-smoker’s 
trousers. He just did not have anything in him. ‘And his dry 
little eyes persisted in blinking away at me until I talked out of 
sheer embarrassment. 

I finally asked: him if he stayed there.' No, he was sik wait- 
ing for some friends: I suggested that we might’ have: 'some- 
thing to eat or drink, or take a walk, or do anything to break the 
horrible monotony of the evening. No, he had to wait for those 
friends. 

Presently I heard singing in the. distance... Probably some of 
our liberty party, 1 thought. Work for the beach patrol most 
likely, too, for the voices were raucous and growing: more hilari- 
ous as they approached. 

As the noisy party came opposite the entrance ‘my; silent’ friend 
stood up, lit his, short pipe, and puta greenish derby on his little 
head, . ** My friends, I think,” he said, quietly. 

I was amazed. He did not look the kind that would, have 
drunken friends. There :must be some mistake. ‘Perhaps he-had 
seen someone else through the window. 

But no, he went out and joined the reeling group. They were 
notinavy men. Some wore caps with visors and several had fisher- 
men’s knives strapped at their belts. But all were husky and 
rough-looking individuals, and the soberest one among them could 
not:have picked up his cap had it tumbled off. 

Fearing ‘the little man might get mixed up in this crowd and be 
hurt, I started to follow him. He ‘stopped me with a jolt. ‘The 
jolt: was this; he said: “Never mind. I’m Captain McLeod !"— 
he pronounced it May Ghondo! and this: is most of'!my crew! 
I told them to be here at ten.” : I 

Then I remembered a British tramp ‘steamer that had anchored 
that afternoon.’ This little Scotchman was her skipper.’ It'seemeéd 
impossible. He was not broad enough or thick enough ‘to bea 
Skipper. He was not even wiry: He-was just—dry,: 

The glare from the hotel lights’ made a light space on’ the white 
shell-dust street. Captain McLeod entered this illumination with 
a kind of hop. He was like a grasshopper suddenly landing on 
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the tablecloth. And a similar gasp of surprise went up from the 
little crowd. Abruptly they left off their jubilation. There was 
no sign of anger or particular surprise among them. They just 
hung loose, several wobbling so’ that they had to be steadied by 
shipmates. A band of rioteers in amateur theatricals would have 
acted the same when their cue came to cease uproar while the 
star spoke. 

The star did speak. He said, “ Creatures!” with a soft Scotch 
burr that gave music to the word. That little dry captain stood 
there in front of his drunken pirates and called them “ creatures” 
to their faces! 

There was no reply. After a moment of letting the insult sink 
he stepped closer and examined the face of each. Two he blew 
smoke at as one would puff a cigarette at a beetle to see if it 
would squirm. These two squirmed—very tipsily. He gave them 
into the hands of four others. One larger than all and more steady 
he stationed in the rear. Then having marshalled his phalanx he 
caine over and invited me to lunch next day. No concern that they 
would break and run or do any of the crazy things rumsoaked 
men will; no anxious looks over his shoulder—he just stepped to 
my side and spoke as if the world were in bed except for him and 
me. 

Then they marched off in the darkness with the little dry bug 
in the lead. And I heard his voice alone when the oars scraped 
rock as the boat shoved off. 

The following morning I went aboard filled with anticipation. 
Captain McLeod met me at the gangway. “ Welcome, sir, aboard 
the Stella. Maris,” he said quaintly. She was a 3000-ton single- 
stack steamer out of St. Johns, Newfoundland. A cargo of oil 
and skins had just gone ashore in trade for the sugar and mo- 
lasses and other tropical produce now coming aboard. We 
stopped for a moment in the waist of the ship and watched the 
donkey engines swing their loads over the side. The roisterers 
of the night before were all present and rarely have I seen a gang 
work so well, 

My complimentary remarks about the ship’s appearance and 
the industry of her crew elicited real response from the silent 
Scotchman. “ Yes,” he said. “1 was in the Royal Naval Reserve 
for some years.” 
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I thought he meant that he had taken advantage of this pre- 
vious training to apply naval discipline aboard the Stella Maris. 
He quickly undeceived me. With a conscientious effort not to 
be personal nor hurt my feelings in any way he decried naval 
methods to the limit his habitual reserve permitted. 

He proved forthwith that he was not only a physical hero in the 
way he handled his brutish deck hands, but that he was morally 
courageous by virtue of his opinionations. Never have I seen 
aman so quietly positive that he was absolutely and unalterably 
correct in his views. 

He reminded me of the way we washed down decks on a man- 
of-war. He pointed out that we took twice too many men. With 
his skeleton crew he divided up into four watches and let each take 
a day at the morning watch cleanups. Another thing the navy 
had taught him not to do was making noise. There are times, he 
said, when getting up a warship’s boat is like a fisherman picnic 
in the off season. On the Stella Maris no one but the skipper and 
the two mates were allowed to shout ani not even they if the 
skipper were on deck. 

Just before we went below there was an altercation on the deck 
forward. Two men grappled and swung, and each pounded the 
other with his free fist. 

For ‘a minute the little skipper watched. Then he sighed an 
audible “ Ho-hum,” and started forward. The combatants were 
so big they must not have seen him coming. They kept right on 
cursing and punching. Both were wild with rage. 

Captain McCleod made no effort to address them. He stopped 
for an instant just clear of their swirling struggle. Then he 
sprang with one of his grasshopper leaps. His boot shot out 
catching one man on the tendons just behind his knee. There 
must have been force in the kick. The man whirled and sat down 
with a howl of pain. The other man reeled backward with the 
skipper clutching his nose between thumb and finger. The jet 
of blood which squirted as he let go proved the strength of his 
pinch. ; 

“ Creatures! ”’ he exclaimed, and turned his back on them. 

A big black negro served us at lunch. He was built on the lines 
of those Ethiopian slaves one sees in pictures of Cleopatra’s court. 
He was so huge he ducked the deck-beams as he walked about 
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the cabin.. He had to pass sidewise through the door. In order 
to.make room for my seat he. lifted a sea chest that must: have 
weighed 300 pounds. 

“ That will do, Thomas,” said Captain McCleod. Instantly 
the black man straightened. And every time thereafter that the 
captain spoke I noticed him snap into attendance. A single word 
from the captain’s mouth was like firing a pistol alongside the 
servant's ear. He scarcely noticed the mate who stuck his head 
in and. asked him to save lunch for him. He was awed by the 
little skipper. And there was more real fear than timidity in his 
obeisance. Indeed, this. spectacle of master and slave drew my 
attention from the dullness of our quiet: meal. 

We went out afterwards to see how the work was progressing. 
Half a dozen times. massive ‘bales or cargo nets of casks grazed 
the captain’s head. Once he moved to let the murderous’ runner- 
block of steel flash by. But,he did not wince or display any signs 
of nervous comprehension of the danger. 

/: Itried to convey to him when I left something of my admira- 
tion for his methods and character, but hé only fixed me with 
his, dry little eyes:and thanked me for my trouble in visiting him. 

Three: years passed before I saw him again. I was in St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, at the office of the coasting line which owned 
thé Stella Maris. There was some discussion on foot about the 
sealing vessels which had been north all spring. Several had been 
strained by ice pressure and the company hesitated to endanger 
their men by sending the ships south without docking. The 
Stella Maris was considered worst damaged of the lot. 

The manager beat his desk with his fist and insisted that she 
should not even get up steam until proper repairs had been made. 
He declared there could be no insurance got without ‘them. ‘The 
door opened in the middle of his tirade. Captain McCleod stepped 
in. He had not changed, except that, if anything, he was imper- 
ceptibly drier than before. 

He took no notice’ of me, but went direct to the manager’s desk. 
“ Steam’s up, sir,” he announced. “ And we can sail to-night if 
you wish.” 

I expected an outburst. There was_a sort of fizzle from one or 
two old' fellows standing around. The manager’ blurted ‘some- 
thing concerning the'stubbornness of mules. But for some 
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pectiliar reason he did not seem worried. The peculiar reason 
was presently revealed. 

She was smaller than Captain McCleod, and, if possible, 
slightly thinner. She trotted in and stood in front of him: All 
I could see was her hat. It perched, toppled, balanced on: her 
head, not unlike the can of a cartooned Hooligan. Its edge was 
narrow and flat like a rickshaw bonnet. . 

“Come on home, Mac,” was all she said. The captain swal- 
lowed and looked ‘drier than ever. | He looked positively parched. 
He shriveled. 

When the pair had disappeared ‘the manager loosed a laugh 
like the bray of a donkey. “It never fails,” he roared. 

“His wife?” I asked. 

“Sure ; and she’s the only one can manage the little mule. He’s 
the best skipper we’ve got. But all the king’s horses can’t move 
him ‘when he’s set. Then’s when we send for the missus.” 


CAPTAIN ERICSSON 


Should you ever find it necessary to have dealings with a mer- 
chant skipper over a protracted space of time it will pay you to 
observe and cherish the children of his imagination. The sea’ is 
a lonely place. And if the man that sails it has ‘imagination the 
offspring of his fancy will be a lusty troop. 

Captain Ericsson was a negative character externally. Inter- 
nally he was emphatically positive. So he believed at any ‘rate. 

I was the only passenger and occupied the statetoom adjoining: 
his: The first night I heard peculiar thumps and clinks ‘on the 
other side of my bulkhead. I pictured the skipper hauling out 
acase of private stock: and’ having a solitary jubilation ‘before 
retiring. But Danish ships spread good beer and schnapps three 
times a day. Also the second officer had secretly apologized ‘to 
me for the captain’s failure to drink my health on the occasion of 
my, first meal aboard. “A total abstainer,” he explained: : No, 
it was not liquor he was after. 

‘But the sounds persisted. At one time he seemed to be inflating 
a football, The next:moment I heard distinctly the rattle: of 
cutlery, followed by a limey odor and a swishing noise as if some- 
thing were being stirred. 
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A knock interrupted and the captain opened his door with what 
sounded like the barest crack. My knowledge of the language 
prevented the low conversation from being intelligible. It was 
the fat steward. He seemed to be objecting to something. Then 
in the middle of a sentence he fell silent and gulped loudly. 

Having no occupation for the time I lay in bed late next morn- 
ing. The first officer’s office was next forward. He seemed to 
be a busy man. First came the deck petty officer and wrangled 
about boats. The problem settled, he went out. As he left. he 
asked something in regard to the captain. “ No, never mind him,” 
was the officer’s reply. The assistant engineer followed. I 
could smell him through cracks in the wall. He complained 
about coal shortage. And he left, as the petty officer had, with 
a question about the captain. And again the answer was “ No.” 

For a solid hour they came from all parts of the ship. Some 
desired instructions, I could make that out. Others objected, or 
argued, or simply swore good Danish oaths. One declared he 
would see the captain. But the first officer only laughed. 

My curiosity got so much on edge at this peculiar method of 
running a ship that I dressed and went on deck. I found Captain 
Ericsson aft gazing moodily into our foaming wake. He turned 
with a friendly “ good morning” in fair English and asked if I 
were comfortably fixed. 

He was a typical Scandinavian. His heavy set body carrieda 
well-shaped fair head. Florid countenance and sky-clear eyes 
testified to the seafaring health of him. He had a grip like a 
backwoods teamster. - 

We exchanged surmises about the weather and the probable 
date of our arrival in port, and other general topics of deck. In 
an effort to get him down to the particular, I called his attention 
to the first officer on the bridge wing adjusting his sextant for 


a meridian altitude. ‘“ Yes, he is the best of a navigator,” was 
the vague response. 
I tried another tack. ‘‘ You’re rigged for topsails, I see.” 


But the plump and rosy features did not even quiver. Instead 
they drooped into an expression of abysmai care. So sorrowful 
he looked that I wondered if he might have a loved brother in 
the wilds of heathen Africa or a dear friend in cannibal hands, or 
worse. His eyes were glazed. He was looking inward. He 
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groaned suddenly and disappeared down the hatch. A moment 
later I heard him call the steward. 

I went up on the bridge fairly bursting with curiosity and could 
hardly wait until the sun dipped before laying my mystery before 
the first officer. “ Captain Ericsson doesn’t seem much worried 
about being captured by U-boats,” said I, by way of a beginning. 

“On the contrary, sir,” was the suave answer,” he would like 
nothing better.” 

I was bewildered. A man with Captain Ericsson’s reputation 
could be no traitor. Yet what reason could he have for treating 
with the enemy were it not to betray the neutrality of his flag. 
The first officer divulged the reason: “ He wishes a doctor. Any 
ship, any doctor would do.” 

“But he isn’t sick,” I protested. ‘“‘ He can’t be with a build like 
he’s got, and color, and eyes.” 

But the first officer persisted. And so did I, until he explained 
that the captain was a confirmed hypochondriac. He was a good 
enough seaman and leader when he chose to be. He could handle 
the ship or her crew with the best of the Baltic. He had the 
strength of a bear, the endurance of a savage. He was clever 
commercially, and on several cruises to South America had 
proved himself something of a diplomat. He was married and 
had three fine boys, two grown up and at sea already. He was 
trusted, well paid, and successful in every way. Yet, there was 

“his weakness like a flaw in a great human diamond. 

It started, the first officer went on to say, several years before 
when he had been advanced from second in command to captain. 
In consequence he had become more solitary in his habits aboard 
as well as ashore. In a way, his position demanded the change. 

But some men cannot stand solitude. Ericsson was one of them. 
He had a slight attack of lumbago which laid him up for a month. 
Evidently the experience made a great impression on his mind. 
He began to think he was ailing in other ways. He brought back 
to the ship many of the medicines with which the doctor had 
pampered him. To these he added the fund of pharmacy his 
little ship medicine chest afforded. 

By dint of reading and oral inquiry he extended his knowledge 
of therapeutics. He grew to be on intimate terms with wild and 
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rare distempers never before heard of in these latitudes. And he 
sought industriously to find a cure for each. 

' One. atom of self-preservation saved hin:.. With singular incon- 
sistency he would not more:than sample any of the villainous con- 
coctions he devised. He made a victim of the steward, who was 
fat, apoplectic, dyspeptic, and hectic. Poor, old man, though. he 
feared the captain, mostly he trust:d him. But the doses went 
hard against his grain, even while he fully believed the objurgative 
assurances with which they were administered. 

All this, illuminated the strange noises, I had heard my. first 
night out, as, well as the delegation of ship’s work to the first 
officer, But even yet I, could not reconcile my idea of.a sea- 
going skipper with a man who held apart from his responsibili- 
ties in such maniacal concentration upon his, own physiology. 

“Doesn't he mix at all with his own kind?” I asked. 

“Not as a rule, except perhaps to further his conspiracies 
against imaginary diseases.” 

“Boarding officers must think him crazy.” 

_ The officer smilingly admitted that some of them did. But he 
ran pretty well in the northern trade lane and was probably by 
this time known to the Englishmen. Evidence of their perspicacity 
was the fact that boarders had taken to bringing doctors with 
them. -One British sub-lieutenant had even gone so far as to 
present Captain Ericsson with a year’s bound volume of the Medi- 
cal Journal. Did it tactfully too. Confessed it might seem a 
queer gift on the high seas; but, having heard of the skipper’s 
interesting hobby, thought it might prove of value to him in 
further research. 

Of course the lad was received with open arms. He could 
have takén the ship’s papers back with him for all the captain 
cared. In‘ fact he’ did' manage to collect an unusual amount of 
confidential itifortiation, coupled with a case of best West Indian 
rum, while the ‘captain’ pored over a close-up of  gastro-enteros- 
tomy and wondered if ‘he ever would be so lucky ‘as to have some- 
thing: really distinguished like that. 

Then there was the other’ youngster, the officious kind, that 
came over the side with his boarding book in his hand atid a too 
big» cap cocked» over one eye: He strode right up to Captain 
‘Ericsson ‘and bluntly demanded where he was bound, and why, 
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andiall the rest of it. It happened at ‘that moment that the cap- 
tain was diagnosing a twitching of his left eyelid as. incipient 
sarcomical sclerosis so he did not: pay» much attention to! what 
the lieuténant was after. In fact he replied: that he felt a little 
better, but that nothing could be a worse omen for the future: 

“ [don’t give a how you feel! ’’), 

The boy got not one syllable further.. Captain Ericssom flew 
into a kind of cold anger that meant murder, whatever the pen- 
alty:': The man who could. not sympathize :with’ the ‘way ‘he: felt 
was' doomed—unless he cleared with all speed.-- The boarding 
officet realized he had said the wrong thing and! lost) no time ‘in 
getting over the side. 

It was about the same way whether on ship ‘or ashore. If anyone 
wanted something out of the skipper the first: stroke ‘was to 
remark his unaccustomed look of» perfect! health. Which of 
cotrse would be true. But therem lay: an opening for confession 
of what the latest developments ofi his kidney trouble might be, 
or how many hours he had not slept the previous week, never 
lacking the agony of some obscure cerebral inflammation. 

Whereupon the smooth-tongued companion ‘would’ recall a 
grandparent who knew a man who made ‘his fortune out of’a 
cettain, simple mixture now almost unknown.) And) the com- 
panion would beg leave to write for the matvellous prescription 
in order that he, the captain, might ‘be relieved from: his terrible 
sufferings.. Then in the confusion of | gratitude would) come a 
request! for more shore leave for the,'ctew,:or a letter: of in- 
troduction, or a reference to some trusting official who. might 
never have,even heard of the captain’s weakness:': “ It’s very 
simple, when you know him,” concluded the: first officer. “‘ And 
there is still another way I myself use aboard ship.” 

The rest. was interrupted. by Captain, Ericsson’s \arrival-on the 
bridge. He pressed one hand to his side: in, the upper cardiac 
region and lowered his square jaw inian expression |of repressed 
pain,, , But he actually appeared more intérested.in a large cruiser 
approaching from windward. 

The warship signalled us to heave to and then lowered ‘a ‘boat 
which set out. for us. ‘There was a bdd:sea:and the:wind was 
risitig, every minute: We were single: screw arid:had: staysails 
sptead. Arid worst of all, having empty bunkets;'we were ‘pretty 
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high up out of water. It would be a seaman’s job all right ty 
make a lee for the boarding boat. 

I heard the first offcer mutter to himself in Danish that the 
captain ought to handle her in this pinch. But that gentleman had 
shifted his right hand to a spot near his superficial thyroids and 
was sounding for bulbous kidneys with his left thumb. His very 
presence was a travesty on command. 

Suddenly the first officer stepped up and whispered in the 
skipper’s ear. Captain Ericsson shook his head. Emphaticall 
the hissed message was repeated. Captain Ericsson sprang back, 
His face was livid. His fists clenched and spread tenacle-like, 
as if feeling for a weapon. In two steps he was up the ladder, 
bawling orders as he went. 

There was no confusion. The captain’s sudden seizure of the 
deck seemed to startle the men into a passion of zealous obedience, 
He swung engine telegraphs with vicious thrusts. He barked 
a change of course to the helmsman while he was waving execu- 
tion at the fore-staysail downhaul. He jangled bells, and up- 
braided the cook for spoiling a bucket of soup, and counted the 
sea-tackle up, all in the same impulsive burst of action. Ina 
word, he was all that an efficient up-to-date skipper should be. 

In three minutes the ship was by the wind. Then came a lee; 
and the boarding officer flopped over the side dry as a bone and 
spouting praise of the old man’s seamanship. 

But what had done it? Why this sudden transformation, | 
asked myself, from helpless neurasthenia to the bold ability of a 
real he sailorman? What was the magic formula of the change? 
What had the first officer whispered into his ear so potent that a 
carcass became abruptly superhuman? I drew aside the guardian 
of the secret. “ Tell me,” I begged. 

“| started to just as he came on deck,” was the reply. ‘ None 
of the others know it. It’s this.. He'll stand for sympathy and 
interest in his myriad ailments. He craves discussion of their 
every detail. He’s mad about the intricacy of his treatment for 
them. But let one whisper of pity—a mun’s pity, which is next to 
contempt, you know—go out, and he’s wild.” 

“You mean you pitied his not being able to take the deck?” 

“Yes ; I said, ‘ Captain, I’m going to do it. In your condition 
you mustn’t think of such a thing.’ He didn’t think more than 
once!” 
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U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
SECRETARY’S NOTES 


That part of the Institute devoted to original subject 

Original matter is in dire straits because of the lack of suit- 

Articles able articles to be published and it is to be regretted 

that more articles of professional value embracing a 

greater scope are not submitted in order that the Institute may 

adhere to the high standard which has characterized the PROCEED- 

InGs in the past. Recommendations as to the form of the PRocEED- 
incs and the number of yearly issues are invited. 


It is requested that all members who have not paid 
Dues their dues up to and including 1918, do so before the 
annual audit, January I, 1919. 
Regular and associate members of the U. S. Naval Institute 
are subject to the payment of the annual dues until the date of 
the receipt of their resignation. 


Orders received for the Routine Book, 
Book 1918, by Captain Reginald R. Belknap, U. S. 
Announcements Navy,and the Naval Artificer’s Manual, 1918, 
by Assistant Naval Constructor (T) McCall 

Pate, U. S. Navy, can now be filled. 


Life, regular and associate membership, 5603. 
Membership Resignations: Five. 
Deaths: 
Commander G. L. Caskey, U. S. N. 
Lieutenant Commander J. McD. Cresap, U.S. N. 


It has been the experience at the Naval Academy 

New that officers who have entered the Navy since the 

Members beginning of the war are interested in becoming mem- 

bers of the Naval Institute when the object of the 

Institute is brought to their attention. As the Secretary reaches 

only a few of these officers it is requested that members afloat 
interest officers who are not members in becoming such. 
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All members are urged to keep the Secretary and 
Address Treasurer informed of the address to which Po. 
of CEEDINGS are to be sent, and thus insure their receipt, 
Members This precaution is now of particular importance as 
notices of changes of stations are not now qvailable 

for use of the Institute’s staff. 
~ Members and subscribers are urged to notify the Secretary pe 
Treasurer promptly of the non-receipt of PRocEEDINGs, in order 
that tracers may be started. The issue is completed by the toth 

of each month. 


The Institute Book Department will supply any 

Book obtainable book, of any kind, at retail price, post- 

Department age prepaid. The trouble saved the purchaser 

through having one source of supply for ‘all 

books, should be considered. The cost will not be greater and 
sometimes less than when obtained from dealers. 


The attention of authors of articles is called to 

Reprints of the fact that the cost to them of reprints other 

Articles than ‘the usual number furnished, can be greatly 

reduced if the reprints are struck off while the 

article is in press. They are requested to notify the: Secretary 

and Treasurer of the number of reprints desired when the article 

is submitted. Twenty copies of reprints are furnished authors 
free of charge. 


Authors of articles submitted are urged to fur> 

Illustrations nish with their manuscript any illustrations they 

may have in their possession for such articles. 

The Institute will gladly co-operate in obtaining such illustrations 
as may be suggested by authors. 

Original photographs of objects and events which may be of 
interest to our readers are also desired, and members who have 
opportunities to obtain such photographs are requested to Seture 
them for the Institute. 


Whole Nos. 145, 146, 147, 149, 155, 166 and 179 of the 
Notice | Prockepincs’' (March, 1913, June, 1913, September 
1913, Jatitary-February, 1914, January-February, 1915, 
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and November-December, 1916, January, 1918) are exhausted; 
there are so many calls for single copies of these numbers that the 
Institute offers to pay for copies thereof returned in good condition 
at the rate of 25 cents per copy. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., November 15, 1918. 
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Tue AUSTRIAN NAVAL Mutiny.—A Vienna telegram states that the Em- 
peror Charles has issued the following decree to the commandant of the 
naval port of Castelnuovo, on the Adriatic: 

“On the foolish assumption that peace with our enemies could be brought 
about by demonstrations inside the monarchy, on February 2, this year, a 
number of members of my navy, while in the Gulf of Cattaro, refused to 
obey orders and committed acts of violence. Four men have already paid 
for this military crime by death, and 379 are still awaiting trial.” 

The Emperor then declares that he pardons 348 persons who were not 
ringleaders, chief agents, or warrant officers. Judicial proceedings will, 
o° only be continued against 31 of the accused.—London Times, 
21/10. 


Hanps Austrian Navy Over to South Stavs.—A German wireless dis- 
patch picked up by the British Admiralty to-night says that, according to 
an imperial proclamation the Austria-Hungarian Navy has been handed 
over to the South Slav Council, sitting in Agram. 

In the decree the Austro-Hungarian authorities make an express reserve 
about the actual ownership of the fleet, but say that until the international 
question is settled there is no objection to the employment of national em- 
blems by the side of the war flag after the transfer to the council. 

In a transfer of the Danube flotilla to the Hungarian Government, the 
flotilla commander is instructed to release non-Hungarian members of the 
crews. 
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Earlier unofficial advices reaching the Central News Agency stated that 
the Austrian fleet at Pola had surrendered to the Southern Slav Couneij, 

Copenhagen has a report from Hungary that sailors at Pola had mutinied 
and sized the warships there. 

Croatians, who completely occupy the naval base of Fiume on the Adriatic, 
have proclaimed their union with Italy, according a dispatch from Berlin 
to the Berlinske Tidende—N. Y. Times, 2/11. 


ESTIMATE OF STRENGTH OF AUSTRIAN Navy.—Secretary Daniels authorizes 
the following: 

According to estimates based on the latest information received by the 
rig Department, the strength of the Austrian Navy is approximately as 
ollows: 


15 battleships, 15 cruisers, 

21 torpedo-boat destroyers, 67 torpedo-boats, 
1o torpedo-gunboats, 43 mine layers, 

45 submarines, II river monitors, 
I river torpedo-boat, 6 scouts, 

2 trawlers, 3 armed steamers, 
2 mine layers, 7 patrol-boats. 


These figures are compiled without reference to reported recent losses, 
According to press dispatches two battleships have recently been destroyed 
and an unknown number of war craft has been taken over by the Jugo- 
Slavs.—Off. Bull., 5/11. 


EVACUATION AND NAVAL SuRRENDER.—Under the allied terms of armistice 
granted Austria, the enemy troops are to evacuate all the Austrian esacoast 
and virtually all of the area known as the “irridenta” claimed by Italy. 
This establishes a provisional frontier for military security and clears for 
future diplomatic discussion the area of dispute. 

Austria is to surrender to the Allies and to the United States 15 sub- 
marines of recent construction—besides all the German submarines now or 
hereafter in Austrian waters—as well as three battleships, three light 
cruisers, nine destroyers, 12 torpedo-boats, one mine layer and six Danube 
monitors. In addition to this surrender of a large part of the Austrian 
naval establishment all other ships of war of every description are to be 
completely disarmed and to remain under the supervision of the Allies and 
the United States. 

The “surrender” of, these ships can be understood only as meaning a 
permanent transfer of them to the Allies and the United States, for such 
division or disposition as may be determined later —N. Y. Times, 11/11. 


Austria Has FAILep TO SURRENDER SHIPs.—A wireless. message, signed 
by the commander-in-chief of the Italian Navy says that the naval clauses 
in the Austro-Hungarian armistice treaty, the time of which lapsed Friday, 
have not all been complied with. 

This announcement is made in an official statement issued to-day, which 
says: 

“Information has not been supplied as to the location and movements of 
Austro-Hungarian ships. 

“The part of the navy agreed on and the Allies merchant ships have not 
been surrendered. 

“These facts constitute a breach of the solemn stipulation of the ar- 
mistice convention.”—N. Y. Times, 10/11. 


Asks U. S. To TAKE WarsuHIPs.—Jugo-Slav crews remaining aboard the 
Austrian fleet in the Adriatic are reported to have made a proposition to 
turn over the warships to the United States, but as this was considered 
inexpedient it was arranged later that the vessels should be turned over to 
Allied and American forces in accordance with the armistice terms. 
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All the Austrians on board the warships departed on the eve of the 
signing of the armistice, leaving only Jugo-Slavs on the ships. The Jugo- 
Slavs, much impressed by America’s activity in behalf of their cause, sub- 
mitted a proposition that the United States hold the vessels until their 
final disposition was determined. They hope when a decision is reached 
that the ships will be returned to them and thus form the nucleus of a 
Jugo-Slav Navy.—Wash, Evening Star, 16/11. 


AUSTRIAN SHIPBUILDING SINCE THE WAR.—The Austrian Lloyd, says the 
Hamburgische Correspondent, has recently been the subject of much com- 
ment in Austria. There was dissatisfaction with the sale of the vessels 
lying in China, some people expected that the proceeds of the sale would 
be distributed, others demanded information about the new vessels which 
should replace those sold, and others again were greatly concerned at the 
allegation that a considerable portion of the company’s share had got into 
Hungarian hands. Public opinion was much mollified, however, by the 
statements made at the recent annual meeting. Of the 62 ocean-going vessels 
totalling 237,036 gross tons which the company owned at the outbreak of 
war, II totalling 52,730 tons have been lost by seizure, sinking, or sale. It 
is not impossible that some of the vessels seized may be returned. The 
proceeds of the sale of the vessels in China, amounting to 30,000,000 kronen, 
have beeen placed under embargo there; when the money reaches the com- 
pany it will have to be utilized for constructing new ships. The four 
steamers already on order—the Hungaria and Innsbruck, of 6290 gross tons 
each, and the Pilsen and Cracovia, of 6790 tons each—have been launched 
during the war. The company has not placed orders for other new ships, 
but by purchasing shares in shipbuilding concerns it has assured itself of 
influence on future building. This applies to shares of the Navigazione 
Libera Triestina, of the D. Tripcovich, and of the Dalmatia shipbuilding 
companies, whose ships the Austrian Lloyd may hire in case of need. The 
Navigazione Libera before the war owned 13 ocean-going vessels, totalling 
45,542 tons, of which two totalling 8107 tons have been lost. A new ship 
of 5340 tons is almost completed, and the company has bought up seven 
new steamers of 10,000 gross tons each which are in process of construc- 
tion. The Navigazione Libera may thus look forward to a remarkable 
development; it is the only Austrian shipbuilding concern that shows any 
sign of enterprise on a large scale. The firm of D. Tripcovich, in 1916, 
owned 15 steamers, totalling 56,167 tons, and it has placed no further 
orders, The Austrian Lloyd is in a position to obtain a considerable por- 
tion of the shipping of this firm, and has no doubt made agreements with 
this object in view. The Lloyd has also participated in the foundation of 
the Concrete Shipyard, in Trieste, which was set up by the Union Bank.— 
Nautical Gazette, 26/10. 


FRANCE 


France Usinc AMERICAN Motor LAuNCHES.—France in her work of 
safeguarding the coast from mines and submarines is using a large number 
of motor launches of the standardized American type which came over 
under their own steam with a loss of only one out of 50. 

One of the most successful boats used for the work is the canonniere, 
which, working with Diesel engines, can steam 3000 miles at 10 knots an 
hour without refueling, and so could cross to the United States under its 
own power. The craft carries guns big enough to deal with any sub- 
marine, as well as depth charges, and its low draught enables it to travel 
over mine fields that would wreck a destroyer. The average size of this 
vessel is about 400 tons. 

For mine-sweeping the French use an economical form of trawl. The 
sweep is towed astern, being held out by floats, and the trawl itself has 
ingenious underwater appliances for keeping it at the required depth, and 
a new device for cutting a mine adrift whenever it touches the trawl line — 
Naval Monthly, November. 
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FRENCH Wit BuiLp Great MERCHANT MARINE.—The French program 
for shipping construction has been drawn up, the vessels to be built repre- 
senting a tonnage of 1,500,000 as the first part of the work. 

The government will itself place orders for these vessels, which in part 
will replace vessels torpedoed. 

The under secretary will ask, if necessary, for an appropriation of 
2,000,000,000 francs from parliament——Naval Monthly, November, 


FreNcH Navat Arr Parrots.—The activity of the various French naval 
air groups was very intense during the month of August. Aeroplanes and 
seaplanes flew a distance of 495,000 nautical miles, carrying out 4288 patrols 
of a total duration of 8595 hours. Naval airships made 286 flights, spending 
1924 hours in the air and covering 77,020 nautical miles. Altogether during 
the month of August 572,720 miles were covered in 4574 patrols, as against 
485,330 miles coveredin 4194 patrols in July. Captive balloons carried out 
185 flights of a total duration of 3346 hours. A captive balloon remained for 
25 consecutive days, without being deflated, in tow of its trawler—London 
Times, 9/10. 


GERMANY 


Armistice TerMs.—Naval Conditions—Twenty. Immediate cessation of 
all hostilities at sea and definite information to be given as to the location 
and movements of all German ships. Notification to be given to neutrals 
that freedom of navigation in all territorial waters is given to the naval 
and mercantile marines of the Allied and Associated Powers, all ques- 
tions of neutrality being waived. 

Twenty-one. All naval and mercantile marine prisoners of war of the 
Allied and Associated Powers in German hands to be returned without 
reciprocity. 

Twenty-two. Surrender to the Allies and the United States of all sub- 
marines (including submarine cruisers and all mine laying submarines) 
now existing with their complete armament and equipment in ports which 
shall be specified by the Allies and the United States. Those which cannot 
take these shall be disarmed of the personnel and material and shall re- 
main under the supervision of the Allies and the United States. The sub- 
marines which are ready for the sea shall be prepared to leave the German 
ports as soon as orders shall be received by wireless for their voyage to 
the port designed for their delivery, and the remainder at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. The conditions of this article shall be carried into effect 
within the period of 14 days after the signing of the armistice. 

Twenty-three. German surface warships which shall be designated by 
the Allies and the United States shall be immediately disarmed and there- 
after interned in neutral ports or, in default of them, in allied ports to be 
designated by the Allies and the United States. They will there remain 
under the supervision of the Allies and of the United States, only care- 
takers being left on board. The following warships are designated by the 
Allies: Six battle-cruisers, 10 battleships, eight light cruisers (including 
two mine layers), 50 destroyers of the most modern types. All other 
surface warships (including river craft) are to be concentrated in German 
naval bases to be designated by the Allies and the United States and are to 
be completely disarmed and classed under the supervision of the Allies 
and the United States. The military armament of all ships of the aux- 
iliary fleet shall be put on shore. All vessels designated to be interned 
shall be ready to leave the German ports seven days after the signing of 
the armistice. Directions for the voyage will be given by wireless. 

Twenty-four. The Allies and the United States of America shall have 
the right to sweep up all mine fields and obstructions laid by Germany 
outside German territorial waters, and the positions of these are to be 
indicated. 
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Twenty-five. Freedom of access to and from the Baltic to be given to 
the naval and mercantile marines of the Allied and Associated Powers. 
To secure this the Allies and the United States of America shall be 
empowered to occupy all German forts, fortifications, batteries and defence 
works of all kinds in all the entrances from the Cattegat into the Baltic, 
and to sweep up all mines and obstructions within and without German 
territorial waters without any question of neutrality being raised, and the 
positions of all such mines and obstructions are to be indicated, 

Twenty-six. The existing blockade conditions set up by the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers are to remain unchanged and all German merchant ships 
found at sea are to remain liable to capture. The Allies and the United 
States should give consideration to the provisioning of Germany during 
the armistice to the extent recognized as necessary. 

Twenty-seven. All naval aircraft are to be concentrated and immo- 
bilized in German bases to be specified by the Allies and the United States 
of America. 

Twenty-eight. In evacuating the Belgian coast and ports Germany shall 
abandon in situ and in fact all port and river navigation material, all mer- 
chant ships, tugs, lighters, all naval aeronautic apparatus, material and sup- 
plies, and all arms, apparatus, and supplies of every kind. 

Twenty-nine. All Black Sea ports are to be evacuated by Germany ; 
all Russian war vessels of all descriptions seized by Germany in the Black 
Sea are to be handed over to the Allies and the United States of America; 
all neutral merchant vessels seized are to be released; all warlike and other 
materials of all kinds seized in those ports are to be returned and German 
materials as specified in clause twenty-eight are to be abandoned. 

Thirty. All merchant vessels in German hands belonging to the Allied 
and Associated Powers are to be restored in ports to be specified by the 
Allies and the United States of America without reciprocity. 

Thirty-one. No destruction of ships or of materials to be permitted 
before evacuation, surrender or restoration. 

Thirty-two. The German Government shall formally notify the neutral 
governments of the world, and particularly the governments of Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, that all restrictions placed on 
the trading of their vessels with the Allied and Associated countries, 
whether by the German Government or by private German interests, and 
whether in return for specific concessions such as the export of ship- 
building materials or not, are immediately canceled. 

Thirty-three. No transfers of German merchant shipping of any de- 
scription to any neutral flag are to take place after signature of the ar- 
mistice. 

Thirty-four. The duration of the armistice is to be 30 days with option 
to extend. During this period if its clauses are not carried into execution 
the armistice may be denounced by one of the contracting parties which 
must give warning 48 hours in advance. It is understood that the execu- 
tion of articles three and eighteen shall not warrant the denunciation of the 
armistice on the ground of insufficient execution within a period fixed, 
except in the case of bad faith in carrying them into execution. In order 
to assure the execution of this convention under the best conditions the 
principle of a permanent international armistice commission is admitted. 
This commission will act under the authority of the Allied military and 
naval commanders-in-chief. 

This armistice was signed at five o'clock, French time, November 11, 
1918.—Official Bulletin, 11 & 13/11. 


GERMAN MaritimMe War Aims.—(Written before the armistice.)— 
Whatever may have been the objects with which Germany embarked on 
the present war the aims have by the force of events been consider- 
ably modified. The retention of Alsace-Lorraine, the annexation of Bel- 
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gium, the possession of ports on the channel seaboard, are all seen to be 
vain hopes, and even the dream of a great extension of territory in East- 
ern Europe and Asia has been dispelled by the stern teaching of recent 
defeats. The comparative failure of the submarine war, and the real::3- 
tion that the initiative on land has been surrendered to the Allies, have 
forced the abandonment of many German ambitions. A careful study of 
the speeches recently delivered by members of the German Government 
and the military leaders indicates that there are, however, two main objects 
for which the enemy is still fighting. These are the retention of her mer- 
chant fleet and .the restoration of German colonies. Both mean much to 
Germany, and if gained would be a menace to future peace. 

The attitude which has been taken up not only by the Allied, but. by 
neutral nations whose merchant ships have been made the victims of the 
Germany policy of unrestricted submarine warfare, indicates that the pro- 
spects of the enemy emerging from any future peace negotiations with a 
powerful merchant fleet are gradually becoming less, and propaganda work 
in Germany is at the present time focussed on the presentation of the 
case for the return of the German colonies. It is argued that these must 
be retained in order that Germany may not be dispossessed of important 
resources of raw materials and outlets for her surplus population. The 
truth is that German overseas possessions were never an important source 
of raw materials, the total imports from her colonies only reaching an 
annual value of £5,000,000, while the argument that a colonizing policy was 
being followed is negatived by the fact that emigration from Germany has 
been on a declining scale for some years before the war, and that the 
white population of her colonies is quite small and almost entirely military 
in character. The real explanation of the anxiety in this connection is 
that Germany desires to regain possession of her captured colonies in 
order that she may develop them as submarine bases for a future war on 
the merchant shipping and trade communication of other nations. . It has 
been realized more and more as the war period has been lengthened that 
the submarine, used in the ruthless manner with which the German Ad- 
miralty has employed this weapon, has put into the hands of a nation 
which disregards all treaty obligations and scouts alike the basic rules of 
human conduct and international laws, a method of making war by which 
the world might be held in thrall. The society which has been recently 
formed in Berlin for the study of the submarine, and the main objects 
of which are concealed under the statement that search is to be made for 
means of employing the submarine in accordance with the principles of 
international law, is only one indication of the policy underlying the de- 
sire to regain her colonies, which is one of the last of the war aims which 
the enemy will surrender. Although the submarine war failed to bring 
Great Britain to her knees within the limited period fixed in German cal- 
culations and must now in face of the shipbuilding effort of the United 
States be impotent during the present war, to give Germany even the 
semblance of victory, it must not be forgotten that at one period the sub- 
marine menace was a very real one, and German hopes of strangling our sea 
communications had a good deal of reason to back them. In any future war, 
if German overseas possessions could be made use of as bases for naval 
warfare, it would be possible for submarines operating from these nu- 
merous bases, and having the wide radius of action which the submarine of 
the future will possess, to command the trade routes of the whole world. 
A study of the map will show that practically all the great trade routes 
lie within areas which could be easily commanded from these bases. If 
the enemy should succeed in regaining possession of her colonies, it is 
quite clear that these would give the control of overseas communication. 
When it is borne in mind that many thousands of vessels are required to 
hold in check the U-boats based on German home ports and the Belgian 
ports of which possession has been secured, it is easy to understand that 
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the task of coping with an improved type of submarine engaged in a cam- 
paign against merchant shipping from many bases overseas would present 
almost insuperable difficulties. It is a risk which neither our allies nor 
ourselves can afford to face. The existing Deutschland class of submarine 
has a radius of 17,000 miles, and the latest cruiser type of U-boat a radius 
of some 30,000 miles. If Germany held overseas bases for these cratt the 
world would be at the mercy of a revengeful and unscrupulous énemy, 
whom the historian Gibbon long since correctly described as being dis- 
tinguished by a “thirst for rapine and disregard of the most solemn treaty 
obligations.” 

Confirmation of the sinister aim underlying the campaign of the enemy 
to get back her colonies and the use which would be made of these pos- 
sessions in any future war, is to be obtained from the recent utterances 
of the present leaders in Germany. We are told that the possession of 
colotiies is bound up with a strong navy; that without colonies a powerful 
navy is objectless. Admiral von Capelle has suggested that the energies 
of the nation should be devoted to the building of submarines which could 
operate from overseas bases. It will be recalled also that at the time of 
the outbreak of war when Germany offered to respect the territorial 
integrity of France in order to secure the neutrality of Great Britain, 
French colonial possessions were definitely excluded from the undertaking. 
An endeavor may probably be made if a demand for the surrender of 
the German High Sea Fleet is included in the terms of peace to obtain in 
exchange for this concession the return of the colonies. It need hardly 
be said that any such bargain would be to the disadvantage of the Allies. 
Progress in naval architecture and warship design is likely to be such that 
a very few years would elapse before the surrendered German war fleet be- 
came obsolescent, while the German colonies, developed as submarine bases 
concurrently with the construction of a huge fleet of new and improved 
submarines, would be a standing menace to the world’s peace, necessitating 
huge expenditure on defensive measures by all other nations, postponing 
indefinitely schemes of social reform, and leading ultimately to a yet sterner 
struggle than that in which we are now engaged to obtain the security of 
permanent peace. These are some of the reasons why, whatever be the 
ultimate ownership of German overseas possessions, and Great Britain de- 
sires no expansion of her territory, they must at least be prevented from 
passing again into German hands.—The Engineer, 27/9. 


UpHeavan in GERMANY LAip To Navy Mutiny WHEN ORDERED TO SEA.— 
An edition of the  orwarts of Berlin declared that the report was true that 
the German fleet was ordered out on October 28 for a final battle, which was 
to be fought until the last ship was sunk. The Pan-Germans believed that 
such a battle would reanimate the German people with the spirit of 1914. 

It is said that the order to the fleet spoke merely of a “ maneuver cruise,” 
but the report that a sacrificial battle was intended spread like wildfire. A 
general mutiny followed. 

“This,” says the Vorwirts, “was the real spark that kindled. the 
revolution.” 


Setrte Deraits or NAvy SurrENDER.—Vice Admiral Sir David Beatty, 
Commander of the Grand Fleet, received Rear Admiral von Maurer and the 
other German naval delegates aboard the flagship Queen Elizabeth in the 
Firth of Forth Friday evening. 

The German cruiser Kénigsberg, carrying the delegates, having arrived 
at the rendezvous selected in the afternoon, Admiral Meurer was taken to 
the Queen Elizabeth by a destroyer. The German Admiral was “ piped” 
aboard the flagship’s quarterdeck, where he and the other Germans were 
received by Commodore Hubert Brand and escorted to Admiral Beatty’s 
cabin, where the conference lasted till the early hours of Saturday morning. 
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Admiral Meurer sat opposite Admiral Beatty, who had fronting him a 
model of the battle cruiser Lion, a memento of his famous flagship, while 
on the cabin wall at his back was a fine picture of Nelson. The German 
civilian delegates remained aboard the Konigsberg. 

The conference was resumed Saturday and was concluded Saturday even- 
ing. Among Admiral Meurer’s staff were a Zeppelin and a submarine com- 
mander.—N. Y. Times, 18/11. 


GERMAN SuHIps SAIL TO SURRENDER TO ALLIED FLEET.—This week will see 
the greatest naval surrender which the world has ever witnessed. 

A great fleet of German battleships, battle cruisers, and light cruisers and 
destroyers will leave port Monday morning at 5 o’clock for an unknown 
destination. They will be met by the British fleet, accompanied by Ameri- 
can and French representatives, and conducted to their destination. 

A Berlin telegram received in Amsterdam gives this list of the vessels 
to be handed over: 


BATTLESHIPS 
Kaiser, Markgraf, 
Kaiserin, Grosser Kurfiirst, 
Konig Albrecht, Bayern 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, Konig, 
Prinz Regent Luitpold, Friedrich der Grosse. 


BATTLE CRUISERS 


Hindenburg, Moltke, 
Derfilinger, Von der Tann. 
Seydlitz, 

LIGHT CRUISERS 
Bremen, Koln, 
Brummer, Dresden, 
Frankfurt, Emden. 


The Times naval correspondent, writing on the subject of the submission 
of the German fleet, says: 

“ The surrender in accordance with the armistice conditions will be made 
to a force in which the navies of France and America, as well as our own, 
are represented. !: its outward signs the business cannot fail to be 
impressive. 

“The appearance of the long lines of vessels to be surrendered, carrying 
reduced crews and no armament, the method of their transference to the 
Allied escorts, the exchange of flags on the German ships when that happens 
and the striking of the colors which have replaced the Imperial ensign, the 
ancient token of yielding, will be among the more interesting features of 
the manifestation. 

“There is another significance which attaches to this act of submission, 
for it represents the nonfulfillment of one of the principal purposes for 
which the German Navy was created—to protect Germany’s sea trade and 
colonies. 

“The war has come to an end, and Germany has lost her colonies and 
her trade. She now loses the best part of her effective naval force. 

“On the other hand, the British fleet is still adequate and is not only as 
strong as it was before the war, but absolutely and relatively stronger than 
ever,” 

The terms of the armistice stipulate that ten battleships, six battle 
cruisers, eight light cruisers, and fifty destroyers of the most modern type 
shall be given up. 
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The German cruiser Dresden was sunk off the Falkland Islands by the 
British under Admiral Sturdee, while the Emden was sunk in the Indian 
Ocean after it had raided shipping in the Far East. It is probable that 
old ships have received the names of the ships sunk or that new ships have 
been built to replace them. 


Tue GERMAN LiGHtT Cruiser “ GrRAUDENZ.’—Of the 30 light cruisers 
which Germany possessed at the outbreak of war, at least 20 have been 
sunk, and although several new ships have been completed in the past 
four years, it is doubtful if the German light cruiser fleet is as strong 
numerically to-day as it was in 1914. At that time the latest vessels of 
this type were the Karlsruhe and Rostock, both of which have been lost in 
the war. Completing, but not in commission, were two very similar ships, 
Graudenz and Regensburg, built respectively by the Kiel dockyard and the 
Weser yard at Bremen. The Graudenz, laid down in 1912, was launched in 
October, 1913, and completed about September of the following year. Like 
all the German light cruisers, she was designed primarily for high speed, 
to achieve which other qualities were sacrificed. ary thing possible was 
done to keep down weight, and steel castings and aluminum enter largely 
into the scheme of construction. The propelling plant consists of “ Marine.” 
turbines—a special type evolved by the German Admiralty, but differing 
only in minor details from the Parsons system—driving four screws, and 
designed for 26,000 horsepower, equal to a speed of 27.25 knots, The 
boilers, 14. in number, are of the standard Schulz-Thornycroft pattern, 
which for many years past have been employed in the German service 
almost exclusively. They are fired with coal, but oil sprays are also fitted. 
While the ordinary coal supply amounts to 470 tons, a total of 1560 tons of 
fuel, including oil, can be carried when necessary. At economical speed the 
radius of action is not less than 6000 miles. In the Breslau class, of which 
the Graudenz is a somewhat enlarged edition, the internal arrangements 
leaves much to be desired from the points of view of convenience and 
habitability. The engine-room is so cramped that great difficulty is ex- 
perienced in handling the machinery and executing minor repairs, the 
result being a succession of breakdowns. The stokeholds are similarly 
cramped and badly ventilated, for which reason it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to maintain full power for any length of time. These conditions, it is 
understood, were reproduced in the Graudenz class, in spite of the larger 
dimensions, viz., length—on waterline—456 feet, beam 45 feet, mean draft 
16 feet, normal displacement 4900 tons. At high speed the vibration is very 
great, and in rough weather the vessels roll heavily. They are, in fact, 
mere speed machines, and compare favorably in this respect with foreign 
cruisers of contemporary date, but are inferior to them in nautical qualities 
and fighting power. 

As a protection against shell-fire, the Graudenz has vertical armor 
4 inches thick amidships, and 2'%4 inches at bow and stern, but the belt is 
very narrow and almost completely submerged when the vessel is under 
full load. A steel deck, 2 inches over machinery and boiler spaces, runs 
from end to end of the ship, and above this deck are specially wide coal 
bunkers. The vital parts are therefore well protected against gun-fire. 
When first completed, the Graudensz carried twelve 4.1-inch Q. F. (35- 
pounder) guns, and had also two submerged torpedo-tubes. It is reported, 
however, that the armament has since been changed, a single 5.9-inch Q. F. 
having replaced the two 4.1-inch at each end of the ship, so that the present 
battery comprises two 5.9-inch and eight 4.1-inch. Even so, the Graudenz 
is feebly armed in comparison with the British cruisers completed before 
the war, such as H. M.S. Birmingham, which, on a displacement only 540 
tons greater, mounts nine 6-inch guns. In the Battle of Jutland the 
Graudensz acted as a flotilla leader, and is reported to have sustained severe 
damage. Last year she was part of the fleet that covered the landings in the 
Gulf of Riga. She differs in appearance from vessels of the Karlsruhe and 
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Breslau classes in having only three funnels, instead of four. There is 
good reason to believe that the Graudenz and Regensburg are the last 
representatives of the special light cruiser type which Germany developed 
between 1893 and 1914, and in which, as noted above, high speed was sought 
for at the expense of weatherliness and gun-power. Generally speaking, 
the type has not stood the test of war, experience, for in every engagement 
with the more heavily armed British vessels these cruisers have been 
worsted, The Sydney-Emden duel furnished a striking example of the 
disability attaching to a feeble armament, and there have been many other 
instances of the same kind. Consequently, all German cruisers laid down 
during the war have a much heavier battery, the new Emden, Karlsruhe, 
Konigsberg, etc., being credited with ten 5.9-inch (101-pounder) guns.— 
Engineer, 4/10. 


How GreRMANY STANDS IN THE ArR.—At present, according to data pub- 
lished in Paris, the utmost strength of the German air forces on the Western 
front numbers between 2600 and 2700 machines. These consist of 200 
bombarding machines, 250 for maintaining liaison with the infantry, 1100 
fighting machines, and 1100 for reconnaissance work and regulating artillery 
fire. German losses, according to figures established by French authorities, 
involve the renewal of about three-quarters of the total strength every 
month, as Allied aviators and anti-aircraft guns bring down on an average 
about 900 enemy planes monthly. About the same number of airplanes, 
according to the admission of the Germans themselves, are lost every 
month from other causes, such as accidents in landing, destruction in air- 
dromes, and ordinary wear and tear. This means that the enemy must 
replace his losses with 1800 new machines a month, or 60 every day. These 
figures explain eloquently the pleadings of the German commanders in 
various orders that “all missions which are not of first importance from 
the fighting point of view should be abandoned.” Allied supremacy in the 
air is nth a most indisputable factor in the situation.—Scientific Ameri- 
can, 2/1T. 


THe GerMAN MERCANTILE Marine.—Was Germany’s prompt response 
to the Spanish note due to Chili’s action in seizing German tonnage interned 
in her harbors, amounting to a total of over half a million gross tons? It is 
probable. But with the Allies sweeping forward on every front Spain may 
not much longer submit to having her merchantmen sunk by U-boats, even 
if an interned German ship replaces each one, for the period of the war. 
These considerations must be present in the mind of anyone who studies 
a recent semi-official estimate of “the present position” of Germany's 
mercantile marine, which, before the war, amounted to 5,459,000 tons. 
Through losses it has shrunk by 2,900,000 tons. To the remaining 2,559,000 
tons is added 674,333 tons interned in neutral ports. But of this total three 
parts have disappeared in Chili, and the fate of the rest is uncertain. 
According to the figures given there ars in German ports 1,559,296 tons, to 
which is added 950,000 tons of new construction, in which are included the 
vessels built to the order of the Hamburg-Amerika Company, two liners 
of 56,000 tons and 32,000 tons respectively, and three cargo carriers of 
22,000 tons, and the vessels built to the order of the Norddeutscher Lloyd 
Company, two liners of 35,000 tons, and two cargo carriers of 16,000 tons. 
Apparently, then, Germany for after-the-war trade will have available a 
tonnage of about 2,500,000, not a very formidable total to enter the lists of 
intensified shipping competition. For leaving Britain out of consideration, 
the United States has now a tonnage of 9,511,915 tons for sea-going pur- 
poses, and promises before long to double it, while Canada and Australia 
are both rapidly adding to the empire’s carrying power. Germany has not 
only set the maritime nations against her, but by the war, created new and 
powerful rivalry—Army and Navy Gasette, 5/11. 
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Waat Tue Germans Give Up As Price or TRucE—PEAcE TERMS TO COME 
All space between the Rhine and dotted line to be reserved as neutral 


A thirty-kilometer radius between the towns of Cologne, Coblenz and 
ainz to be controlled by Allies. 


All shaded territory on the left bank of the Rhine to be evacuated by the 


erman Army and administered under the control of the Allies and the 
United States.—Washington Evening Star, 12/11. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Granp FLeet CeLesraTEs.—A marvelous night scene was witnessed off 
the Scottish coast when the Grand Fleet celebrated the armistice. On a 30- 
mile line warships of every description were simultaneously illuminated, 
Myriads of sirens blew off, with awesome sounds. Hundreds of search- 
lights played fantastically. Fireworks and star shells were sent up. 

The celebrations, after lasting an hour, ceased as suddenly as they 
began.—Wash,. Evening Star, 14/11. 


British FLEET HEAD Meets GERMANS NovEMBER 15.—The German crui- 
ser Koenigsberg, which is carrying the German delegates to arrange the 
naval terms of the armistice, it is understood here will be met by British 
warships this afternoon and will be escorted to a point at sea, where the 
German delegates will meet Admiral Sir David Beatty, commander of the 
British Grand Fleet. 

Paris, November 15 (Havas).—The French cruiser Admiral Aube left 
Brest to-day for the Firth of Forth, Scotland, where it will be placed at 
the disposal of Admiral Grasset, the French delegate to the interallied 
commission intrusted with the carrying out of the naval conditions of the 
armistice. Two French torpedo-boats accompanied the cruiser. 

The naval terms of the German and Austrian armistices are being 
carried out rapidly —Wash. Evening Star, 15/11. 


British UNperseEA Boats Errective.—Details can now be given of the 
part which British submarines played during the war. This service de- 
stroyed two battleships, two armed cruisers, two light cruisers, seven de- 
stroyers, five gun-boats, 20 submarines, and five armed auxiliary vessels, 
In addition, three battleships and one light cruiser were torpedoed, but 
reached port badly damaged. One Zeppelin also got back to port badly 
damaged after having been attacked by a submarine. 

Other enemy craft destroyed by British submarines were i4 transports, 
six ammunition and supply ships, two store ships, 53 steamships, and 197 
sailing ships. In no case was a merchant ship sunk at sight. Care was 
taken to see that the crews of all vessels got safely away. 

In addition to carrying out their attacks on enemy warcraft, the sub- 
marines played an important part in convoy work. In the third year of the 
war one of the British submarine commanders carried out 24 cruises, total- 
ing 22,000 miles, which probably constitutes a record for any submarine. 
In the first and second years of the war seven British submarine com- 
manders carried out a total of 120 cruises, extending for 350 days, all of 
which were actually spent in the enemy theatre. 

The Admiralty Board, thanking the mercantile marine and the fishing 
industry for their incomparable services during the war, says that without 
the loyal co-operation of the former with the navy and its indomitable 
courage the enemy’s submarine campaign must inevitably have attained its 
object. 

The success achieved against the submarines, the Admiralty says, was 
also largely due to the interest taken by the owners in defensive equipment 
for ships. Moreover, the convoy system, which played so important a part 
in frustrating the enemy’s designs and in securing a safe passage for the 
army of the United States, necessitated practicing the new science of sta- 


tion keeping. The accuracy of this greatly depended upon the engineers’ 


adaptability and skill. 

The board also says that aboard all ships, from the largest dreadnought 
to the smallest patrol-boat, there were found officers and men of the mer- 
cantile navy combining with those of the Royal Navy in fighting the 
enemy and defeating his nefarious methods of warfare. In the interest 
of the empire, the board’s statement concludes, the close connection be- 
tween the merchantmen and the Royal Navy must prove a lasting one.— 
N. Y. Times, 17/11. 
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BritisH SHIPPING AFTER THE WaAR.—A luncheon was given yesterday at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, by the Chamber of Shipping of the United King- 
dom, to representatives of the Australiasian and South African Press. 

Lord Inchcape, who presided, said that the British Empire had lost by 
enemy action 8,000,000 tons of shipping, and the owners had not been 
able to replenish the losses because yards were occupied by the government 
with ships of war and standard ships. In the meantime, Japan had gone 
forward with enormous strides, and had accumulated a very large sum of 
money, which had been put into ships. America, too, had been building 
at a great risk, and he was afraid of our position after the war. It 
would take a good many years before British shipping could regain the 
position it held before the war, when we had 50 per cent of the shipping 
of the world. That shipping had been built up, without the slightest as- 
sistance from the government, by private enterprise, by the profits of ship- 
owners being put back into their businesses. If they were left alone to 
catry on their business in the future as they had been in the past, he had 
no fear that they would not be able to maintain the supremacy of British 
shipping. They might go through a period—it might be a prolonged 
period—of bad trade, but if they were not hampered by government con- 
trol they would be able to carry on. 

Mr. J. Herbert Scrutton, proposing the toast of the Australasian and 
South African Press, remarked that the Chamber of Shipping represented 
something like 10,000,000 tons of shipping. When war broke out the British 
Mercantile Marine covered about 92 per cent of the trade of the British 
Empire; 63 pér cent of trade between the British Empire and foreign 
countries ; and 30 per cent of the trade between foreign countries. To-day, 
they were faced with enormous depletions and with great difficulty of 
replacement. Whatever happened to the individual shipowner, the mer- 
cantile marine must be made perfect. How was that going to be done? 
There had been some talk of carrying it on as a national industry—[“ No, 
no”]—and they would need all the backing they could get to restore the 
industry to its former position. 

Sir William Snowden, replying, said that the first warship built in Aus- 
tralia was that which sank the Emden.—London Times, 5/10. 


More Suips Last Montu.—The Secretary of the Admiralty announces 
that the tonnage of merchant vessels completed in United Kingdom yards 


‘and entered for service during September, 1918, compared with preceding 


periods, was as follows: 
Completion 
Vater statthar | 








Gross tons Gross tons 
Month 1917 1918 

SE ois » wre doers cscs Gana ake Aa ae 48,089 58,568 
NE cv tdn hie <Teagea ane shes 79,451 100,038 
NSF aed aiecs sida ts bncea ees 118,699 161,674 
NN a San kcy bir $49. Whn idl RO AOA 69,711 111,533 
MNASNA Sada 9's LA wed Ste bake aes 69,773 197,274 
ah a ine bcd wh-< a tures de See A os ale 100,847 134,159 
ta 5 his a cite sea yw onte ba RANTS 83,073 141,048 
ies Siege ca eli clase aR A Rp 102,060 124,675 
Se Re ea et PE oe 63,150 144,772 
Total, 9 months to September 30.. 743,853 1,174,641 
Total, 12 months to September 30.. 957,185 1,504,262 


_The gross tonnage of British losses due to enemy action and marine 
risks during August was 176,401.—London Times, 5/16, 
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BritisH Navy NEARLY TREBLED SINCE BEGINNING OF WarR.—Figures made 
public to-day on the growth of the navy during the war show that the fleet, 
including auxiliaries, has increased from 2,500,000 tons displacement to 
6,500,000 tons, and the personnel from 146,000 to 406,000. 

Since the outbreak of the ‘war 21,500,000 soldiers have been transported 
by sea, of whom 4391 have been lost. For the requirements of the British 
naval and military forces more than 85,000,000 tons of stores were trans- 
shipped, while more than 24,000,000 tons were taken overseas for Great 
Britain’s allies. Transportation was also provided for 2,000,000 animals, 

The organization of convoys, due to German submarine warfare, has 
been an important part of the work of the British Navy since March, 1917, 
since which time there have been 75,929 sailings, with the losses numbering 


only a few hundred ) vessels.—N. » 4 Times, 26/10. t 
‘TAD Sudha Re eye 





BritisH_ Frac Horstep in Spirzpercen.—German Wireless Station De- 
stroyed.—The British flag has been hoisted at Ebeltof Harbor in Spitz- 
bergen. The German wireless station and German properties there have 
been destroyed. 
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The outbreak of war in 1914 put an end to the leisurely deliberations of 
the international conference which was sitting at Christiana to decide upon 
the future control of the Arctic archipelago of Spitzbergen. Thereafter 
the matter was dropped, until last March, when a clause in the Russo- 
German peace treaty of Brest-Litovsk, apparently deciding to divide up the 
islands betwen the two contracting parties, aroused a great deal of atten- 
tion. There was considerable correspondence in The Times urging that 
Germany’s claims should not go unchallenged. Correspondence between 
the Royal Geographical Society and Mr. Balfour was also published in 
The Times’ (March 13) in which the society pressed the government to 
annex the islands. Mr. Balfour replied that as the question could not be 
decided without reference to several foreign governments a definite settle- 
ment could not then be atrived at. 

Spitzbergen is immensely rich in coal and iron. The iron deposits are 
said to be unsurpassed in Europe, while the islands are supposed to contain 
as much coal as Belgium. That British interests in Spitzbergen have not 
re nained undeveloped during the war is shown by the fact that the output 
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of the Northern Exploration Company for the current year is over 80,000 
tons; and next year the output is expected to reach over 100,000 tons.— 
London Times, 3/10. 


TURKEY 


TURKEY AND THE ARmistice.—-Turkey having been granted an armistice 
and having permitted the passage of Allied warships through the Darda- 
nelles, places in immediate jeopardy a German fleet in the Black Sea. 
These ships, formerly Russian, were taken over by the Germans after the 
collapse of the provisional government in Russia. They include one super- 
dreadnought, several battleships of the pre-dreadnought type and a score 
of destroyers, together with the famous German warship Goeben. 

Pending receipt of the expected important news from abroad, this govern- 
ment has ceased its efforts as an intermediary for the Central Powers.— 
Washington Evening Star, 1/11. 


Turks SUMMON ALLIED FLEET.—According to a Constantinople dispatch, 
reports are current that Turkey, under the peace negotiations, has invited 
the Allied fleet to enter the Dardanelles. 

Troops are not to be landed, it is said, with the exception of a small 
detachment to supervise the demobilization of the Ottoman Army. 

The Constantinople newspaper Jkdam printed on Sunday a statement 
from a “ competent source” that Turkey had begun official peace negotia- 
tions ee the Entente, adding that delegates already had left the Turkish 
capita 

In other quarters in Constantinople, however, it is declared that the 
negotiations are unofficial—New York Times, 31/10. 


UNITED STATES 


U, S. Serecrs Apmirats For Armistice Worx.—Rear Admiral S, S. 
Robison has been appointed American member of the naval commission to 
arrange for the execution of the naval terms of the German armistice. 
Admiral Robison arrived here Monday from the United States, and on 
receipt of his appointment left yesterday for London to take up his duties. 

Rear Admiral Bullard has been appointed American representative to see 
to the carrying out of the naval terms of the Austrian armistice. He is 
now at Pola, the great naval base in the Adriatic, and has telegraphed 
Admiral William S. Benson, American chief of naval operations, that the 
execution of the naval terms of the armistice are proceeding satisfactorily. 

The United States now has two cruisers, a destroyer and 36 submarine 
chasers in the upper Adriatic at or near Pola under command of Rear 
Admiral Bullard. 

Admiral Benson ordered the fast cruiser Birmingham to proceed from 
Gibraltar to Pola and also the collier Leonidas, 36 chasers and a destroyer 
to proceed from Corfu to Pola. These have now arrived, giving the United 
States a considerable representation in ships and men. 

Chasers have been directed to proceed along the Dalmatian coast, visiting 
Burazzo, Scutaria and other points on the coast so that the American flag 
may be seen by the inhabitants —Washington Evening Star, 15/11. 


BuILpING 


WarsnHips ConTRACTS WILL BE CompLeTeD.—Four Navy Yards, Two 
Years’ Work on Hand, to be Enlarged, Mr. Daniels Says.—Al\l warships 
now under construction or contracted for will be completed, Secretary 
Daniels said yesterday. He announced also that the navy yards at Mare 
Island, Cal.; Philadelphia, Norfolk and New York, which have enough 
work on hand now to keep them busy two years, will be enlarged —Wa-sh- 
ington Evening Star, 14/11. 
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“ EAGLE-1” IN COMMISSION.—The Eagle-1, the first of the new type of 
submarine patrol vessels ordered by the navy, was put in commission 
October 28 at Detroit, and will be sent immediately to the Atlantic coast, 

Several of the boats will probably be ready in time to get out before 
winter closes the inland waterways.—New York Times, 30/10. 


Poicy 


$600,000,000 For 156 Suips, U. S. Navy 3-YEAR PRroGRAM, ANNOUNCED BY 
Mr. Dantets.—The Secretary of the Navy appeared before the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs October 22 at a hearing in regard to certain 
appropriations needed for naval expansion. In the course of his statement 
as to the further needs of the navy, the Secretary said he had recommended 
in the estimates of the Navy Department for the next fiscal year authoriza- 
tion for the expenditure of $600,000,000 upon a second three-year program 
of naval construction that will comprise 156 naval vessels, including 10 
battleships and 6 battle cruisers. This is in addition to the 156 vessels that 
were provided for in the three-year program embraced in the naval appro- 
priation act of August 29, 1916, all of which are required to be uider con- 
struction before July 1 next, and is designed to be carried out as ship- 
building facilities become available for further work. 

Statement by the Secretary.—In regard to this recommendation, Secretary 
Daniels gave out the following statement: 

“T have requested in the estimates of the Navy Department for the next 
fiscal year authorization for the expenditure of $600,000,000 upon a second 
three-year program of naval construction. This substantially duplicates the 
amount authorized in the act of August 29, 1916, for the first three-year 
program, which was the first comprehensive building program ever author- 
ized for our navy. All the ships provided for in this first program are 
required to be under construction prior to next july, and it is expected that 
during the ensuing fiscal year, which will begin July 1, 1919, shipbuilding 
facilities will be available to begin further work, 

“The new program of 156 vessels prescribes specific numbers of battle- 
ships and battle cruisers only, there being 10 battleships asked for and 
6 battle cruisers.. As regards smaller vessels, although the total number 
is to be 140, it is simply asked that they be of types already approved and 
in existence, or of new types which may develop during the life of the 
program, the details being left to the discretion of the Navy Department. 
They should embrace craft of types already constructed or new types 
demonstrated to be necessary by the experience of war and as the efficient 
and symmetrical development of the navy may require. That is the 
language of my recommendation and perhaps best expresses my idea. 

Continuation of 1916 Policy.—‘ The new three-year program is a con- 
tinuation of the policy adopted in 1916 of increasing the navy, and con- 
templates its steady upbuilding and improvement. It is in line. with the 
policy adopted by this government, and which has met with the entire 
approval of the American people, of building up a navy strong enough to 
meet all requirements. 

“This program, if authorized by Congress, as I am confident it will be, 
will give us 16 capital ships that will be the equal of any afloat at the time 
they are built, The battleships and battle cruisers authorized in the first 
three-year program will be unexcelled by those of any other navy, and the 
country may rest assured that in the new construction authorized our 
constructors will produce the most powerful and effective of fighting craft. 

“The imperative necessity of turning out as rapidly as possible all the 
destroyers and other types of craft needed in the war against the submarine 
for the necessities of warfare for the time required us to concentrate upon 
this class of construction has led to the fear in some quarters that in devot- 
ing so much necessary attention to the building of small craft’ we might 
fail some in looking out for the future in building the capital ships on 
which the strength of a navy ultimately depends. This the naval authorities 
have always had in mind. The three-year program adopted in 1916 pro- 
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vided for 10 battleships and 6 battle cruisers. Now, we ask for as many 
more, to be built as those formerly authorized are completed and facilities 
become available. 

One-Third for First Year.—* The total expenditure authorized upon this 
new program is $600,000,000, the provision for the first year being a third 
of this, $200,000,000. This is exclusive of estimates for emergency appro- 
priations for new vessels to be built under war urgency, which total $140,- 
000,000, and also of estimates for continuing and pushing the old program, 
the emergency construction of destroyers under way, etc. 

“Including the $600,000,000 for which authorization is requested in the 
new three-year program, the total estimates of the department for ship 
construction, including armor and armament, amount this year to $972,- 
090,000. The total amount I recommend for appropriation next year for 
ship construction—that is, for completing vessels already authorized and 
for new vessels—is $572,090,000."”—Official Bulletin, 23/10. 


U. S. Bic Factor 1n Poticinc Seas.—An important part in the proposed 
after-the-war policing of the seas is expected to fall to the American Navy. 

For that reason there is no prospect of any reduction in the present naval 
strength. The administration plans to press urgently for the passage of the 
three-year building program recently laid before Congress by Secretary 
Daniels. 

The cessation of hostilities in Europe will permit work on the capital 
ships program held back heretofore by the necessity of producing anti- 
submarine flotillas. 

Because this country has been less hard hit by the war than the great 
European powers, it may assume a disproportionate share of the sea 
police work, for a time at least. 

In any event, said Secretary Daniels, it is his desire to keep the building 
program moving forward so rapidly that there will be no doubt of the 
ability of the United States to furnish its full quota of naval power when 
the time comes. 

As to disarmament possibilities included in the new world program to be 
worked out, it was pointed out that President Wilson had thus far proposed 
reduction of armaments only to a point consistent with domestic security. 
In view of the present uncertain situation of the world no one seeks to 
foretell just what naval force must be maintained.—lWashington Evening 
Star, 13/11. 


CanaL ZONE AREA RESERVED FoR U. S. Nava Arr Station.—E-xrecutive 
Order.—1. The areas hereinafter described situated within the Canal Zone 
are hereby set apart and assigned for the uses of a naval air station, and 
other naval purposes, under the control of the Secretary of the Navy; but 
the said areas shall be subject to the civil jurisdiction of the Canal Zone 
authorities in conformity with the Panama Canal act: 

2. The said areas are described as follows: 

“1. That island named Guarapo Island, in its entirety and shown on 
Hydrographic Office Chart No. 5000, dated December, 1914, lying to the 
westward of and approximately parallel to the canal prism, and. directly 
to the southward of Gatun Dam, between latitudes approximately 9° 14’ 50” 
north and 9° 15’ 40” north, and longitudes approximately 79° 55’ 44” west 
and 79° 56’ 04” west; together with the small islets immediately adjacent 
to the westward. 

“II. The water area lying between the canal prism and the Island of 
Guarapo, also the water areas off of the northerly, westerly, and southerly 
shores of said island, to a distance of 200 yards.” 

3. The said areas are more particularly described on blue print No. 
4301-16, dated the 27th day of September, 1918, issued by the governor of 


the Panama Canal. Wooprow WILson 


Tue Wuirte House, November 4, ro18. 
—Official Bulletin, 8/11. 
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MATERIAL 


New AMERICAN MINES IN SUBMARINE BARRAGE.—Secretary Daniels Dis- 
closes Work of Navy in Stopping Submarines.—Mines used in laying the 
submarine mine barrage across the North Sea were of a new type, produced 
by the mining section of the Navy Department’s ordnance bureau, Secre- 
tary Daniels has disclosed in a statement telling of the part the American 
Navy played in putting down the barrage in co-operation with the British 


avy. 

The problem first to be solved, Mr. Daniels said, was the development of 
a new type of mine, none of the old ones being suited for use against sub- 
marines. The mining section of the ordnance bureau, under the direction 
of Commander S. P. Fullinwider, succeeded in developing a type which 
has surpassed all expectations, the Secretary said. A new firing mechanism 
was first necessary, and for that purpose naval ordnance officers made use 
of an electrical anti-submarine device which was invented and submitted 
te the Navy Department by Ralph Browne, an American, in May, 1917. 
The first adaptation of this invention was tested in July, 1917. 

The design of the new mine was then proceeded with rapidly, and as each 
part was determined upon it was put into quantity production. The first 
parts were shipped last February and from that time there has been a 
constant flow of mines to supply the several hundred mine-planters under 
the American and British navies laying the barrage that is now a menace 
to every German submarine venturing into the Atlantic Ocean and which 
naval men believe probably has accounted for many of them. 

Rear Admiral Joseph Strauss, former chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
is in command of the mine force abroad; Captain R. R. Belknap directs 
the mine planters; Captain O. G. Murfin is in charge of the forces and 
bases ashore, where several thousand men are engaged, and Commander 
S. P. Fullinwider is in charge of the mine section of the Bureau of 
oe" which keeps the forces overseas supplied.—W ash. Evening Star, 

10. 


Navy Projecrs Stoprep.—Secretary Daniels announces that he has 
ordered work’stopped on the new naval explosive plant in Wisconsin and 
that the projected nine-million-dollar naval nitrate plant at Indian Head, 
Md., will not be built. 

Secretary Daniels also announced that he does not regard the convoying 
of shipping to European ports necessary now that hostilities have ceased.— 
Wash, Evening Star, 12/11. 


Navy DEeparTMENT NEEDS AppITIONAL Money.—The Navy Department 
has submitted the following supplemental estimates, amounting to $125,- 
497,960: Temporary concrete office buildings, $1,490,000; recreation for 
enlisted men, $500,000; outfits on first enlistment, $15,000,000; gunnery and 
engineering exercises, $200,000; ordnance and ordnance stores, $11,603,124; 
new batteries for ships of the navy, $26,529,464; ammunition for vessels, 
$24,121,000; reserve ordnance supplies, $1,300,000; maintenance and repairs 
Naval Academy, $50,000. 

Public Works Bureau of Yards and Docks—Navy Yard, Boston, water 
front improvements, $170,000; naval operating base, Hampton Roads, sta- 
tion development, $1,174,556.68; Navy Yard, Norfolk, dry dock, to com- 
plete, and accessories, $856,508.69; Navy Yard, Mare Island, structural shop 
and auxiliary improvements, $1,500,000; Naval Training Station, California, 
buildings, water supply, $55,000; for improvements at stations under juris- 
diction of Bureau of Ordnance, $3,500,000; training camps, $28,560,807.61 ; 
fuel-oil storage, $322,500; fuel storage at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, $165,000; 
total, $487,500.—Naval Monthly, November. 


Navy Mine Depot.—A site has been set aside near Yorktown, Va., for 
the purpose of establishing a mine depot—Official Bulletin, 11/11. 
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PERSONNEL 


ARRANGING TO RELEASE MANY MEN IN THE Navy.—Secretary Daniels 
announced this morning that arrangements are being made to release 
as soon as possible all men in the navy who wish to return to school or 
college, or whose business may be suffering by their absence. : 

Big things were planned for the navy. There are more men in the 
service than are needed under conditions changed by the armistice agree- 

nt. 

"Ig Mr. Daniels’ opinion it might be possible to “turn loose” within a 
month about 50,000 reservists, whose services are no longer required, All 
that is necessary, he explained, is for the men to make application to their 
commanding officers. Arrangements for their release will be made as soon 
as it can be done. 

Of course, Secretary Daniels added, it may not be possible to release at 
once men engaged in active work in the North Sea or in the Mediterranean. 
In the cases of most of the others there is no reason why they may not 
be permitted to reurn to their homes in a short time. 

In reply to a question he said the same policy would be taken in the 
cases of men at the various naval training schools who desire to resume 
their civil occupations, now that the danger of war is over for the present.— 
Wash. Evening Star, 14/11. 


Setection Boarp Has Litt_r Worx.—lIt is possible that the board of rear 
admirals that will meet at the Navy Department in December to select line 
oficers for promotion to the grades of rear admiral, captain and com- 
mander, will have only a few selections to make, although that depends 
upon later determination. 

As a result of the retirement of Rear Admiral De Witt Coffman for age, 
on November 28, and Admiral Austin M. Knight, on December 16, the board 
will have to select for permanent promotion to the next higher grades, 
respectively, two captains, two commanders and two lieutenant commanders, 
no officers remaining to fill these vacancies on the list recommended by the 
board that met last July; and it also will select two lieutenant commanders 
for temporary promotion. 

Further, the board ordinarily would have to make selections for the 
vacancies that will result from retirements of line officers during 1919 and 
from additions to the permanent commissioned personnel occasioned by 
the class of midshipmen that will graduate next June. 

The following officers will reach the retiring age in 1919: Rear Admirals 
W. F. Worthington (additional number), March 8; N. R. Usher, April 7; 
W. B. Caperton, June 30; Walter McLean, July 30; W. S. Benson, Septem- 
ber 25; W. F. Fullam, October 20; H. P. Norton (additional number), 
November 4; F. F. Fletcher, November 23, and J. M. Helm (additional 
number), December 16. As a result, six from each of the grades of captain, 
commander and lieutenant commander will have to be selected for per- 
manent promotion, the additional numbers not creating vacancies. 

Appointments of about 450 midshipmen as ensigns next June will increase 
the permanent allowance in the higher grades by approximately 5 rear 
admirals, 17 captains and 31 commanders, and necessitate selections to 
fill the new vacancies.—N. Y. Times. 


OPERATIONS 


Vast Activities or THE U. S. Feet on Duty 1n Foretcn SEAS REVIEWED 
BY Assistant SrcreTARY Roosevett.—(Written before armistice was 
signed. )—Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
who recently returned from a long tour of American naval bases and sta- 
tions, gave to the press the following review of United States naval 
activities abroad : 
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The American people seem to have very little idea of the extent of our 
naval activities abroad. The tendency is to think merely of the convoying 
and patrol work our destroyers and other vessels are doing and the 
presence of our battleships with the British fleet. But important as this 
is it is only a part of our activities and there are dozens of other things 
of importance of which little has been said. 

The Northern Mine Barrage.—Sir Eric Geddes was the first to speak of 
the northern mine barrage, one of the biggest things ever accomplished 
in ordnance work. The plans for this were adopted a year ago anda 
number of plants in this country were kept busy for months turning out 
material for it. Many thousands of mines were manufactured and sent 
to England, and we established on the British coast several American bases 
with mine layers and other vessels which were engaged in this work. At 
these bases we also maintain a large personnel to handle the mines and 
other equipment necessary. 

We are building a pipe line clear across Scotland through which oil can 
be pumped from the west to the east coast, saving a tremendous length of 
haulage in supplying vessels in that quarter with fuel oil. 

U. S. Battleships Form a Division.—American battleships, as you know, 
constitute a division of the British fleet, hold a responsible part of the line, 
and Admiral Beatty says this is as efficient a unit as he has in his entire fleet, 

Our operations on the British coast are fairly well known, but it is prob- 
ably not generally realized that on the continent we have a large personnel 
on shore, and have more stations in France than we have in the whole of 
England. On the west coast of France we have a series of bases for the 
repair and upkeep of escorting ships, destroyers, subchasers, etc. We have 
been using the French facilities as far as possible, but in most instances 
have had to erect complete repair plants, so that facilities on the French 
coast are now more than double what they were before we went there. 

Cordon of Aviation Stations——All the way from the Spanish border 
clear around to the English Channel we have established aviation stations 
so spaced that the entire coast line is covered by seaplanes and dirigibles, 
Nearly all these stations are located at out-of-the-way points, some placed 
on uninhabited islands, others in fishing vessels on peninsulas. Labor was 
almost impossible to get, so these stations were built almost entirely by our 
own sailors. At each station there is an average of from 200 to 300 men. 
This aviation force and our patrol vessels have been doing such splendid 
work that for the past six months there have been practically no sinkings 
within 50 miles of the French coast. We hope to extend this patrol zone 
to 100 miles so that the submarines will be driven still further out, increas- 
ing the difficulty in attacking vessels. We have on one of the lakes. close 
to the coast a large aviation school for bombing practice and the general 
training of aviators. At one point we have an immense assembly and repair 
base which employs over 5000 men. An instance of the way in which every 
bit of material has been utilized was at this base where, before the erection 
of permanent quarters, the men took the packing cases in which the planes 
were shipped and converted them into barracks which were very com- 
fortable. 

.“ Northern Bombing Group.’—In northern France, in co-operation with 
the British and Belgians, we established what is known as the Northern 
Bombing Group, composed of a number of aviation units. This was organ- 
ized originally for bombing the submarine bases on the Belgian coast. It 
was in active operation all summer and did much to prevent the use of 
Zeebrugge and Ostend by the Germans. After the British had blockaded 
the entrance to those harbors, Germans were prevented from clearing the 
channel by the constant activity of these aviators who daily and nightly 
dropped tons of explosives on the German submarine bases. 

We have been adding constantly to the number of patrol vessels on the 
French coast and now have quite a large and effective force there. 
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We have a considerable naval force at Gibraltar which, acting in con- 
junction with the British, is not only patrolling the Atlantic in that vicinity 
but is also active in the Mediterranean escorting vessels going to and from 
Italy, Greece and Egypt. In Italy we have a flying school and several units 
on duty. In the Adriatic we have a large group of submarine chasers and 
other vessels at work. You know of the good work some of these did in 
the destruction of the Austrian naval base at Durazzo. They have been 
particularly active in mining operations and in the construction of the 
barrage across the Adriatic. 

Base in the Azores—In the Azores we have established a considerable 
base in conjunction with the Portuguese. An efficient patrol is maintained 
around the islands and we have at the base repair facilities which are 
very useful for vessels touching at this convenient stepping stone on the 
way across the Atlantic. 

The co-operation between the various Allied navies and the absence of 
jealousies is quite extraordinary. The naval forces, whether on the British, 
French, or Italian coast, work together as one. In France Admiral Wilson 
and Admiral Moreau are in touch with each other every hour of the day. 
The force under command of Admiral Sir Lewis Bayley, at Queenstown, 
is mainly American, and they are devoted to the admiral and he is to them. 

We have a large number of naval hospital units abroad. There is a hos- 
pital at every base, and in Scotland we have practically taken over an entire 
watering place, whose hotels and bathhouses have been converted into im- 
mense hospitals. here we not only care for our own sick and casualties, 
but also those of the British in that vicinity. 

Work of the Marines.—Speaking of the marines, I went over the Chateau 
Thierry and Bois de Belleau region, where they did such magnificent fight- 
ing last June. The French look upon that action of June 1 to 21 as the 
critical period of the war. The 2d American Division, which included the 
marines, was thrown in at the apex of the German advance and there turned 
the tide. The marine brigade had the vital point. The 8000 marines not 
only checked the German advance, but in the first day drove the enemy back 
at least a mile, and on the two succeeding days drove them about the same 
distance each day. Then they reached the Belleau Wood, which protected the 
entire German advance on the Marne front. This is a hill about three miles 
in extent and is a perfect jungle, piled high with hugh rocks and bowlders 
and thick with scrub trees and underbrush. The Germans had filled this 
with machine-gun nests. The marines on June 5 went into these woods, and 
after days of desperate fighting, on June 21 came out on the other side, 
having mopped up the Bois de Belleau, which the French renamed “ The 
Wood of the Marines.” Three times the number of Germans had been 
thrown into this wood to repel the marines. 

Brigaded with Moroccans——On July 18 at the beginning of the Allied 
offensive the marines were thrown in with the Moroccan division, the 
crack French shock troops, and not only kept up with that division but 
went forward so rapidly that at times they had to wait for the Moroccans. 
While the marines were “ resting up” after this, one of their duties was to 
hold certain first-line trenches near Ponta Mousson. Recently they have 
been operating west of the Argonne forest, northwest of Verdun. The 
Second Division, United States Army, composed of two regiments of 
regulars and two of marines, has been in more fights and is better known in 
France than any other division of our forces. 

There seems to be a very general misapprehension, in France as well as 
in this country, as to the part taken by our navy in transporting troops and 
supplies to France. Every troop transport that flies the United States flag 
is officered, manned, and run by the United States Navy. Much the larger 
portion of army supplies taken over in American vessels are in ships 
officered and manned by the navy. We must give credit where credit is due, 
and we gratefully recognize the vital assistance that has been given us by 
the British Navy in the transportation of troops. A large number of our 
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troops have gone over in British ships and a large amount of the escort 
work has also been done by British naval vessels. 

U-Boat Menace Decreasing —Asked in regard to the prospects of over- 
coming the submarine menace, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“ Conditions have vastly improved from what they were last year and the 
situation is encouraging, but we cannot afford to let up in our activities for 
one single second. We must cover the entire territory of the European 
coast for the sake of general security, and be ready to combat the syb- 
marines in any quarter in which they may appear.” 

Questioned regarding the number of German submarines operating along 
the British and French coasts at any given time, Mr. Roosevelt said that the 
general impression was that there were seldom more than 15. “ Of course,” 
he said, “ this is only a small proportion of U-boats the Germans possess, 
but it indicates the constant need of repair for the boats and rest for the 
crews and shows the comparatively short time in which they can remain 
out at sea for active operation. 

“In regard to the respect which U-boats have shown for international 
law, you have but to ask any officer or man in our own or in the British 
or French navies. They will tell you of, and prove to you, great numbers 
of actual cases where the Hun has violated every rule and every principle 
of humanity.”—Official Bulletin, 22/10. 


GuNs From New Factory Pass INDIANHEAD Test.—The first carload of 
guns from the new gun plant of the American Radiator Co., Bayonne, my 
have been proved by the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department, at the 
naval proving ground, Indianhead, Md., in the presence of Rear Admiral 
Ralph Earle, chief of the bureau, Capt. T. A. Kearney, assistant chief, and 
representatives of the American Radiator Co. Guns were selected at 
random from the carload consigned and put through exhaustive tests, 
Every gun successfully met the standard of navy requirements. 

These are the first to be delivered on a contract for 2000 guns awarded 
this concern, and they show that another plant of great peace-time capacity 
in far different lines has been converted to supply a vital war need. 

These guns will go to arm destroyers, transports, and merchantmen now 
being built, and the importance of this initial delivery and of the success 
of the tests will be readily understood. This is an instance of the policy 
of the Navy Bureau of Ordnance in changing over big manufacturing plants 
to produce war material which has proven more successful than was 
thought possible a year ago.-Official Bulletin, 23/10. 


Mercuant MARINE 


Speepinc Up Marine Encine Assemesry,-—Slow production of marine 
engines and power equipment for completed hulls, occasioned by many un- 
governable factors, has been one of the chief causes of delay in getting 
numerous completed hulls into service to relieve the pressing need for 
cargo vessels in the transport of troops and supplies to the battlefield, but 
occasionally there are bright spots on the horizon. One of these is the feat 
of the Sun Shipbuilding Company of Chester, Pa., in erecting a complete 
marine engine of 3000 horsepower in 15'4 hours, cutting the average time 
from 30 to 35 per cent.Sctentific American, 9/11. 


One Hunprep AND Twenty Mittion More ror Sitips.—-An additional 
$120,000,000 for ship construction, making the total for that purpose $3,004,- 
00,000, is asked of Congress by the Shipping Board. 

In a communication to the Senate the appropriation committee was asked 
to include the increase in the deficiency bill now under consideration— 
Wash. Evening Star, 22/10. 
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Two THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-Five SHips Burtt HERE.— 
Record of Our Yards from Declaration of War to Armistice—Nearly 
merchant vessels were built in home yards between April 6, 1917, the 
date of the declaration of war by the United States, and November 11, the 
date of the armistice. The actual number was 2985 of 3,001,695 gross tons, 
of which 506 aggregated 2,056,814 gross tons and were ocean-going steel 
steamers. 
Ocean-going wooden vessels numbered 403, of 753,156 gross tons, and 
non-seagoing vessels numbered 2076 with a gross tonnage of 281,725.—N. Y. 
Times, 17/11. 


OtHer Nations Stupy U. S. Way or MANNING MERCHANT MARINE.— 
Japan and Great Britain are both studying the United States Shipping 
Board’s successful methods of securing and training merchant marine 
officers and crews, it was stated at the Shipping Board. 

Japan’s representatives have on request been furnished with literature 
showing how the Shipping Board, by appealing to experienced seamen and 
engineers not holding officers’ tickets, secured more than 11,000 men for 
training as officers in the navigation and marine engineering schools it has 
established as part of its machinery for manning its new merchant fleets. 

Great Britain has gone farther by assigning a member of its shipping mis- 
sion to this country, Captain Thomas Fisher, of the Royal Navy, to study 
the officers’ schools of the board and also the training system for crews. 

Captain Fisher has completed inspection of the training base at Boston 
of the board’s Atlantic training squadron, to which are attached six of 
the 12 training ships for inexperienced lads intended for service on cargo 
vessels. 

The Shipping Board’s recruiting service, which has charge of the manning 
work of the board, placed all of its available information on recruiting 
and training for the merchant marine at Captain Fisher’s disposal, and this 
is understood to have been embodied in a report which Captain Fisher 
expects to submit to his superiors at an early date for official considera- 
tion—Official Bulletin, 2/11. 


Witt Hurry Bic Surps.—Needed Most at Present to Care for Military 
Program.—The Navy Department and the War Indutsries Board are to 
co-operate with the Shipping Board in getting into commission newly 
launched vessels needed to take care of the War Department’s enlarged 
military program. 

According to Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board the need at present 
is for vessels of 10,000 tons and over. Construction of smaller vessels 
will proceed, he said, but not at the expense of the large freighters. Though 
no radical change will be made in the building program of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation at the present time, it was intimated that in the future 
the majority of contracts will be for the larger type of ships.——Wash. 
Evening Star, 30/10. 





Mr. Hurtey Puts Sure Neeps at Hicu Ficure.—More Than 20,000,000 
Tons Required for Commerce and Million Men Wanted for Service.— 
America is not at the end of her shipbuilding requirements, but only at 
the beginning, Chairman Hurley of the United States Shipping Board said 
before leaving for Europe yesterday. Approximately 20,000,000 deadweight 
tons will be needed to meet normal demands, and to satisfy what all 
business men believe will be the necessities of the future that figure must be 
largely exceeded. 

Mr. Hurley declared he felt sure that a force of not less than 1,000,000 
men would be employed on the American merchant marine in the not far 
distant future. Already 386,000 men are employed in American shipyards, 
and a quarter of a million more in trades associated with shipbuilding 
enterprise. 
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America, Mr. Hurley said, now has 1389 vessels of 1500 tons and over, 
aggregating more than 7,000,000 tons, but this, though 5,500,000 tons in 
excess of the shipping afloat in 1914, is insignificant compared with the 
needs of the nation. 

Referring to the work of the men in the shipyards, Mr. Hurley said, 
though it was magnificent, the force must be greatly augmented if the 
requirements of the nation are to be met.—lVash. Evening Star, 16/11, 


Our SuHip-BuiLpinc Procress.—Another world’s record in ship constrye- 
tion was established when 74 vessels were built in this country and one in 
Japan were completed and turned over to the United States Shipping 
Board during September. The figures were made public a few days ago, 
The addition to America’s merchant marine tonnage amounts to 369,330, 
whereas the previous high-water mark in deliveries of completed vessels 
was reached in August, when 339,313 deadweight tons of new shipping 
were turned over by the builders. 

September deliveries from American shipyards greatly exceeded deliveries 
from British yards in the same month. The British deliveries, as cabled to 
Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board by Consul General Skinner in 
London, amounted to 231,635 tons. Thus the American and British tonnage 
totals 600,965 tons.— Shipping, 19/10. 


ARMY 


PROGRESS OF AMERICA’S WAR EFFORT REVIEWED IN LETTER BY MR. BAKER 10 
PRESIDENT 
War DeparTMENT, WASHINGTON, October 22, 1918, 

My bear Mr. Presipent.—More than two million American soldiers have 
sailed from the ports in this country to participate in the war overseas. In 
reporting this fact to you, I feel sure that you will be interested in the 
following data showing the progress of our military effort. 

In my letter of July 1, 1918, I informed you that between May 8, 1917, and 
June 30, 1918, over a million men had either been landed in France or were 
en route thereto. Since July 1, 1918, embarkations by months, have been 
as follows: 
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In our overseas operations, I feel that we have good reason to be proud 
and thankful of the results obtained. Our losses have been exceedingly 
small, considering the size of the force transported, and this is due to the 
efficient protection given American convoys by the naval forces. We also 
have been greatly assisted in the dispatch of troops abroad by the allocation 
of certain vessels from our Allies, principally those of Great Britain. 

Cordially, yours, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
—Official Bulletin, 24/10. 


3,764,677 Men 1n Our ARMY; 2,200,000 Hap Gone Aproap.—The Ameti- 
can Army had reached a total strength of 3,764,677 men when hostilities 
ceased to-day, according to official figures at the War Department. Of that 
number 2,200,000 had been sent to France, Italy, or Russia. The remainder 
were under arms in camps in this country—New York Times, 12/11. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Suirs ror Survey Worx.—Construction of two vessels for the coast and 
geodetic survey, for use in sounding hitherto uncharted waters in Alaska 
and on the Southern Pacific coast will be begun at once by the Shipping 
Board. 

Secretary Redfield announced to-day that the vessels will be built on the 
Great Lakes; will be of steel and will cost $400,000 each. 

Lack of proper information for mariners regarding Alaskan waters, 
Secretary Redfield said, has resulted in many wrecks and great loss of life 
and property during the last seven years —Washington Evening Star, 14/11. 


THANKS BritisH NAvy OFFICER FOR RESCUES FROM “ OTRANTO.”—Acting 
on instructions from Secretary Daniels, Admiral Sims has written a letter 
to the British Admiralty expressing the Navy Department’s high apprecia- 
tion of the gallant achievement of Lieut. Cravens, commander of the de- 
stroyer Munsey, in rescuing approximately 600, including 300 American 
soldiers, from the British transport Otranto, wrecked in collision off the 
Irish coast on Sunday, October 6. 

On receipt of press dispatches telling of how the destroyer Munsey 
effected the rescue of so many from the Otranto under very difficult condi- 
tions, Secretary Daniels cabled Admiral Sims to verify the reports and to 
extend the Navy Department’s thanks to the Admiralty. 

In his report to-day Admiral Sims says it appears from the official reports 
that Lieut. Cravens’ actions and handling of the destroyer were extremely 
“gallant and creditable” and involved an exhibition of the best seamanship. 
—Official Bulletin, 1/11. 


ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY 


SUBSTSTUTE FOR SILKS BEING TESTED BY WAR DEPARTMENT.—Preliminary 
tests made at the Aberdeen proving grounds indicate that a chemicaliy- 
treated cotton cloth can be used as a substitute for silk, and if found prac- 
ticable the discovery will effect the double result of meeting a serious 
shortage in silk and bringing about a money saving in the ordnance program 
estimated at between $25,000,000 and $35,000,000. 

At present millions of yards of silk are required in making the bags which 
contain the large powder charges used in the firing of heavy artillery. 
These bags are inserted in the gun immediately behind the projectile, and 
the firing of them gives the propelling force that hurls the projectile at the 
target. The propelling charge is, of course, entirely distinct from the 
charge within the projectile that explodes the missile after it reaches the 
target. 

Heretofore silk has been depended upon for these bags for the reason 
that no other cloth material has been found that would meet the peculiar 
conditions required. It is essential that not a particle of the bag container 
shall remain after the gun is fired. Otherwise a smoldering piece of the 
fabric might cause a premature explosion when a new charge is inserted. 

Early in the war Germany is understood to have used a chemically treated 
cotton as.a substitute for silk, but has since been compelled by the diminish- 
ing cotton supply to resort to other substitutes—(J/Journal of Commerce, 
August 12, 1918, p. 9.) —The Journal Am. Soc. M. A., September. 


MacHINE Toots ror RELINING GuNs.—A recent development in the 
heavyy-machine-tool situation is the announcement in the Official Bulletin 
of August 12 of the equipment which will be required for the arsenal in 
France where the heavy guns of the American forces are to be relined. 
The relining of big guns is one of the biggest salvage operations in the 
War, as several times the value of the guns is saved by this process.. The 
project for this relining plant is one of the largest undertaken by the 
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Ordnance Department, and calls for the expenditure of between $25,000,009 
and $30,000,000. The machine tools will cost between $12,000,000 and $1s,- 
000,000, and will consist of gun-boring lathes, engine lathes, rifling machines 
and grinders. 

Among the equipment are to be nearly fifty 102-inch gun-boring lathes, 
which it is understood are to have reinforced-concrete frames, and a very 
large number of 84-inch lathes. In the building of the 102-inch lathes, g 
giant planer with a bed 500 feet long, now under construction, will he 
used. It is stated that the bed is of such length that in its alignment a 
eereetiae will have to be made to allow for the curvature of the earth’s 
surface. 

In addition to the machine-tool equipment required, the relining plant in 
France will include extensive shrinkage pits, traveling cranes of 240 tons 
capacity and an electrical generating plant of several thousand kilowatts 
capacity. 

During the past few months, while the Ordnance Department has been 
outlining its requirements for heavy machine tools, the society has assisted 
in every possible way. The subject was discussed at the Spring Meeting 
at Worcester, and President Main appointed the Society’s Committee on 
Machine Shop Practice as a Committee on Heavy Machine Tools. Through 
its efforts, Mr. G. E. Merryweather, Mem. Am. Soc. M. E., was appointed 
by Mr. Baruch as “ Machine Tool Dictator,” and members of our Com- 
mittee have been in consultation with him and with government officers 
at intervals—The Journal Am. Soc. M. E., September. 


RADIO 


Inventor Finps Way To Keep WIRELESS CLEAR oF StTATIC.—Roy A. 
Weagant, chief engineer of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company of 
America, it was announced yesterday, has perfected an invention which 
has taken the “static” out of wireless telegraphy, thereby removing the 
greatest obstacle to the clear transmission of radio messages. “ Static” is 
the presence in the air of a large amount of uncontrolled electricity. It 
often, and for considerable periods of time, made it impossible to send 
wireless messages, because the operator at the receiving end could make 
nothing out of what was being sent. 

The invention prevents “by a selective system” the interference or 
crossing of one wireless message with another, regardless of the operation 
of any number of high-power stations, and it reduces the amount of power 
heretofore required to operate a wireless station by about one-half, making 
possible a saving of 50 per cent in fuel. The official announcement of the 
invention was made for the company by Mr. Nally yesterday afternoon and 
reads as follows: 

With the consent of the Marconi Company, the United States Navy 
Department disclosed the Weagant invention to our Allies, and special rep- 
resentatives of the French and British governments were sent here to study 
the system. Among the revolutionary changes that the new system effects 
in wireless installations will be the immediate disappearance of the huge 
steel towers heretofore built at great height to catch the incoming wireless 
waves. Equipped with the Weagant invention, the wireless receiving 
antenne are stretched merely a few feet above the ground. 

Heretofore, also, the increasing number of high power stations that were 
being erected in every part of the world raised the difficult question of 
“interference.” Crossing wireless messages that shot through the ether 
sometimes made the wireless signals so indistinct that they could not be 
understood, or drowned the weaker transmission entirely. The Weagant 
system, based on a unique selective principle, eliminates “ interference” 
and permits absolutely clear communication, regardless of the operation of 
other stations even in the immediate vicinity—N. Y. Times, 19/11. 
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ENGINEERING 


INTERNAL-CoMBUSTION ENGINEERING.—lour-Cycle Versus Two-Cycle 
Diesel Engines—Discussion of the relative merits of these two principles 
as applied to Diesel engines. 

It is generally admitted that the larger the power the better is the case 
for the two-cycle principle; and furthermore, the Diesel engine is free from 
some of the most severe objections to the two-cycle principle. Thus, 
scavenging with Diesel engines is carried out by air alone and not by a 
mixture of air and gas, which eliminates the danger of ignition of the in- 
coming gas or of the loss through the exhaust ports of part of the charge. 

Franco Tosi, of Milan, Italy, have recently built two similar engines; 
one a two-cycle and one a four-cycle, which they have tested one against 
the other with a view to comprehensive comparison. 

The two-cycle engine has six working cylinders in the center with a 
scavenging pump and a compressor at each end. The four-cycle engine 
has eight working cylinders with two compressors at the forward end. 
There are also other differences required by the respective cycles of 
operation. 

Both engines are of the same b. hp., namely, 1300, which is the standard 
submarine-engine size of the makers. 

Lengthy tests were carried out, 145-hour continuous non-stop runs being 
made and both engines developed their designed power of 1300 b. hp. at 
300 r. p. m. It was found, however, that the two-cycle engine was not 
capable of developing higher than this figure whereas the four-cycle engine 
at the same speed gave 1450 b. hp. and as a maximum power at higher 
revolutions developed 1585 b. hp. for a short period. As regards fuel and 
lubricating oil consumption, the advantage lies greatly in favor of the four- 
cycle engine. At full load the four-cycle figure was 0.41 Ib. of fuel and 
lubricating oil per b. hp. hour, whereas the two-cycle consumption was 
0.573 Ib. per b. hp. hour. 

It is of interest to note that with the two-cycle engine at 300 r. p. m. 
the compression was 460 Ib. per sq. in., whereas at 120 r. p. m. the compres- 
sion fell to 315 lb. per sq. in., at which pressure the temperature would be 
insufficient to support combustion. of heavy fuel oil and so the engine would 
stop. With the four-cycle engine at 300 r. p. m. the compression pressure 
was 490 lb. per square in., and at 100 r. p. m. had fallen only to 445 lb. 
per sq. in. 

Messrs. Franco Tosi have decided, in future, to abandon the two-cycle 
principle, and to confine themselves to the four-cycle for reasons sub- 
stantially as stated, which may finally be recapitulated: 1. Elimination of 
the scavenging air pumps with their receivers, diminishing thus the size of 
the engine and decreasing the noise. The four-cycle engine of equal power 
is, approximately, the same size and weight as the two-cycle. 2. Lesser 
amount of heat units abstracted by the cooling water and the four-cycle 
engine contributing to the lower-fuel consumption with the four-cycle 
engine. 3. The inefficiency of scavenging with two-cycle engines, as com- 
pared with the four-cycle. 4. The possibility of using higher piston speeds 
with the four-cycle engine. 5. Greater flexibility of the four-cycle engine. 
6. Simpler mechanical parts of the four-cycle engine. 7. The fuel pumps 
and valve gear of the four-cycle engine only ran at half the engine speed, 
making thus for easy running conditions—The Journal Am. Soc. M. E., 
(September). 
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THE CONSERVATION OF HEAT Losses FROM Pipes AND BorLers.—By Glen D, 
Bagley,’ Pittsburgh, Pa—The purpose of this paper is to present a more 
complete and. detailed method of solving the problems involved in the ¢al- 
culation of the heat losses from bare and covered pipes and the economic 
problems encountered in the practical application of coverings. The factors 
in the economic calculations are: the cost of the heat, the cost of the cover, 
ing, the size of the pipe, the temperature of the pipe, and the temperature 
of the atmosphere. It is necessary to consider all these factors together 
in order to obtain a correct result. 
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Fic. 1—Heat Loss from Bare Pipe. 


The data contained in the paper are a part of the results obtained in an 
investigation conducted for the Magnesia Association of America by the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. The assistance received from the 
Association and. from, the Administrative Staff of the Institute. has 
materially aided in the successful progress of the investigation, and credit 
is also due to Mr, G. F. Gray, who was originally in charge of the work, 
and to Mr. R. H. Heilman, who has assisted in securing the data. 





* Engineer for Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. Association Mem. 
Am. Soc, M. E. 

For presentation at the annual meeting of The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, New York, December 3 to 6, 1918. The paper is 
here printed in abstract form and advance copies of the complete paper 
may be obtained by members gratis upon application. All papers are 
subject to revision. 
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It is generally recognized that the losses from bare pipes and boilers 
are considerable, but the real magnitude of these losses is little appreciated. 
The fact that the loss from 1000 square feet of exposed surface at 100 
pounds per square inch steam pressure amounts to over 300 tons of coal 
annually is sufficient justification for serious consideration of the subject. 
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Fic, 2.—Cross-Section of Heater with Covering Applied. 


Heat Losses from Bare Surfaces—In a study of the conservation of 
losses, the first important fact to be considered is the actual value of the 
losses from bare surfaces. It is often considered that the loss from any 
bare surface is 3 B. t. u. per square foot per hour per degree fahrenheit 
temperature difference between the surface and the surrounding air. 
While this value is correct for some special cases, it is by no means gen- 
erally so. Most investigators have confined their measurements to one 
size of pipe at one temperature difference. Both the size of pipe and the 
temperature difference have an important effect on the value of this con- 
stant. Paulding in his book on Steam in Covered and Bare Pipes has 
worked out the theory of heat losses from bare pipes from the researches 
of the French physicist Péclet. The curves of Fig. 1 show the application 
of this theory to horizontal pipes. The solid curves indicate Paulding’s 
values, while the dotted curves and the points give the results of various 
experimental tests. 
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Fic. 3.—Heat Loss Through 85 Per Cent Magnesia Coverings on 
3-Inch Pipe. 


It seems that Paulding’s curves give the best average values for use in 
calculating heat losses. They show that the constant may vary from so per 
cent below 3 B. t. u. per square foot per hour per degree fahrenheit to values 
far above it. At 500 degrees temperature difference, which is often attained 
with superheated steam, the constant increases to double this value for 
the smallest size of pipe. In some chemical plants steam is used at tempera- 
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tures of 1100 degree fahrenheit. The importance of using very thick insula- 
tion at these temperatures is easily judged from the rate at which the loss 
is increasing at 500 degrees fahrenheit. It is to be noted that these values 
are all considerably higher than the values given in Kent for losses from 
bare surfaces. 

Heat Loss from Insulated Pipes—The next important point in a con- 
sideration of the conservation of heat losses is the value of the loss after 
the pipes are insulated. In the apparatus used in determining these values 
at the Mellon Institute, the case of the heater, shown in cross-section in 
Fig. 2, consisted of three pieces of 3-inch pipe, the middle section being 
3 feet long and each end section 1% feet long. The sections were connected 
by heat-insulating disks of asbestos board and each end section was pro- 
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Fic. 4.—Heat Losses from 3-Inch Pipe with 85 Per Cent 
Magnesia Covering. 


vided with a hemispherical cap of cast iron. Inside of each section was 
an electric heater made by winding resistance wire on a frame of asbestos 
boards. The wires were finely spaced and close to the inner surface of 
the pipe. 
Refults of tests made on five different makes of magnesia, in 1-inch, 
2-inch, and 3-inch thicknesses, are shown in Fig. 3. These curves are all 
corrected for slight variations in thickness so that they are the true curves 
for the thickness given. Fig. 4 gives a comparison of the losses from a bare 
pipe with the losses through coverings 1 inch, 2 inches, and 3 inches thick. 
The contrast is very striking. The efficiency increases with the tempera- 
ture as the loss from bare pipe increases much more rapidly in proportion 
than the loss from covered pipe. 

Method of Conducting Tests—Two standard 3-foot sections of pipe 
covering were applied as shown and the ends covered with plastic. This 
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placed half of each section and a joint over the middle section of the 
heater, a condition exactly similar to actual practice. The currents in the 
different heaters were then adjusted until the temperatures shown by the 
thermocouples attached to the surface of the pipe were alike on both 
middle and end sections. The coverings were dried out for several days 
until conditions became constant, as shown by the readings which were 
taken every hour. The average of three consecutive constant readings 
was then used to calculate the conductivity. The power input was read on 
an accurate wattmeter and the temperature of the pipe by copper-constantan 
thermocouples peened into the surface. Since the end sections of the pipe 
were adjusted to the same temperature as the middle, there could be no 
flow of heat in a direction parallel to the axis of the pipe. This obviated 
the necessity for any kind of end corrections in connection with the con- 
ductivity measurements. To obtain the conductivity of any covering in 
B.t.u. per square foot per hour per degree fahrenheit, it was only neces- 
sary to convert the power input to the midddle section in kilowatt-hours 
to B.t.u. per hour and divide by the area of the surface of the midddle 
section in square feet, and by the temperature difference between the air 
and pipe. The temperature of the air was measured by thermometers 
suspended several feet from the pipe. 

The temperature of the pipe was measured by copper-constantan ther- 
mocouples. It was found that the variation of individual samples from the 
standard curves of the American Chemical Society was so great that it 
was desirable to calibrate the thermocouples before use. This was done 
by the boiling-point method, which proved very satisfactory. A Siemens 
and Halske suspension-type millivoltmeter with a resistance of 889 ohms 
was used in connection with the thermocouples to measure the tempera- 
tures. This apparatus proved very satisfactory and made it possible to 
take a large number of readings quickly and accurately. 

Calculation of Heat Losses Through Coverings—tThe theoretical calcu- 
lation of losses through coverings on flat surfaces is quite simple, but the 
problem of curved surfaces is much more difficult. In this case the effect 
of the increased cross-section and surface area must be taken into account. 
Since the conductance is directly proportional to the cross-sectional area 
and inversely proportional to the length of the path, it can be shown that 
the increment of heat loss is 


H = ——— 2s, [1] 


where 

H =heat loss in B.t.u. per hour per foot length of covering. 

T,= temperature of surface of pipe in degree fahrenheit. 

T,== temperature of surface of insulation in degree fahrenheit. 

R,= radius of pipe in inches. 

R:= outer radius of insulation in inches. 

K =conductivity of the insulating material in B.t. u. per square foot of 
cross-section per inch thickness per degree fahrenheit temperature 
difference per hour. 

The loss through any pipe covering can be worked out by the use of this 
equation providing the value of K is known. K varies with the temperature 
and must be obtained from an experimental curve giving the value at differ- 
ent temperature differences above room temperature. The curve for K 
which was obtained during this research is given in Fig. 5. It should be 
emphasized that this kind of curve is the only fair basis for comparison of 
the heat-insulating value of the different kinds of coverings, as all variables 
due to small differences in thickness, to different sizes of pipes on which 
tests were made and to different surfaces or room conditions are eliminated. 
These curves take into account only the conduction through the material 
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as they are based on temperature measurements at the inner and outer 
surfaces of the insulating material and not on the temperature at the outer 
surface of the canvas covering or in the air. 

The difference in temperature between the outer surface of the insulating 
material and the temperature of the ambient air is a definite function of the 
heat transmitted per square foot of the outer surface of the covering and 
of the kind of protective material used over the insulation. In Fig. 6 is 
given a curve showing this relation for the canvas covering as ordinarily 
used for this purpose. This curve was developed by L. B. McMillan at the 
University of Wisconsin and has been checked during this investigation, 
To use Formula [1] for a pipe covering in still air, an estimate of the heat 
loss per square foot of the outer surface of the canvas covering must 
first be made. From the curve of Fig. 6 an estimate of the temperature 
beneath the canvas can then be made. Knowing this temperature and the 
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Fic. 5.—Absolute Conductivity of Magnesia Plotted Against Temperature 
Difference at Surface of Insulation. 


temperature of the pipe, the term (7:— 7:2) of the formula is determined 
and the loss calculated. If this checks fairly well with the estimate of the 
loss from the outer surface, the calculation can be considered to give the 
proper value for the heat lost. If not, the estimated loss from the outer 
surface must be changed according to the indication of the calculation and 
the calculations repeated until the estimated and calculated losses check. 
This cumbersome process is necessary because of the complicated nature 
of the flow of heat through the compound insulation composed of the 
insulating material itself and the protective covering and the effect which 
the surface finish has on the radiation of heat from the outer surface 
of the covering. 
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Incase it is desired to compute the loss per square foot of pipe surface 
instead of per lineal foot of covering, the formula becomes 

K(T,-—T . 

iy KG a Bite 2) ; [2] 

R, log, Me 

R, 


Table 1 gives the value of the term R: lose? 


1 


of the figures in this table is the equivalent thickness on a flat surface of 
the given thickness on the given size of pipe. For example, a 3-inch-thick 
covering on a 3-inch pipe is equivalent to a covering 1.75 inches thick on a 
flat surface. 

In connection with this work, an investigation was made to determine 
the distribution of temperature about a covering in still air. The results 
obtained show that no considerable error is made by assuming .equal tem- 
perature distribution at the surface of the insulation in making the calcula- 
tions. 


The physical meaning 
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Fic. 6—Temperature Difference Between Inner Surface of Canvas 
Covering and Room for Different Heat Losses. 


Effect of Air Currents on Heat Losses—Some tests have been made and 
others are now in progress to determine the effect of wind velocity on the 
losses from bare and covered pipes. The apparatus used to determine this 
effect consisted of a 35-inch Sturtevant blower driven by an 8-horsepower 
direct-current motor which furnished a blast of air for a wind tunnel. The 
apparatus used for testing pipe coverings was arranged inside of the tunnel 
so that the axis of the pipe coincided with the axis of the tunnel. This 
caused the air to travel parallel to the axis of the pipe and gave a condi- 
tion similar to that encountered in locomotive practice. ‘ 

The first test was made with a 3-inch-thick magnesia covering on the 
test pipe, a temperature difference of 460 degrees fahrenheit between the 
pipe and the wind, and a wind velocity of 30 m.ph. Under this condition 
the loss was 0.430 B.t.u. per square feet of pipe surface per degrees 
fahrenheit temperature difference per hour. Under normal conditions of 
still air, the loss was 0.302 B.t.u. This shows an increase of about 40 per 
cent due to the wind velocity. From a theoretical consideration of the 
question, it can be shown that the maximum possible increase of loss due 
to wind will be reached when the temperature below the surface of the 
canvas covering on the magnesia is reduced to the temperature of the 
wind itself, 
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The curve of Fig. 6 shows the temperature beneath the canvas for any 
condition of loss in still air. When calculations are being made for ex. 
posed pipes, the loss should be calculated both by use of this curve as 
explained before and by using the temperature of the pipe and the tempera- 
ture of the air for 7; and 72. By comparing the loss in still air and the 
maximum loss which may be caused by wind, an idea of the probable in- 
crease due to exposure can be obtained and extra thick insulation applied 
accordingly. Curves are being worked out to show the per cent increase in 
loss at various different velocities and different temperature differences, 


TABLE 1 


EQUIVALENT THICKNESS ON A FLAT SURFACE OF VARIOUS-THICKNESS 
CovERINGS ON DIFFERENT-Sizep Pipes 
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12 0.925 | 1.740 2.460 3.080 3.680 
24 0.960 | 1.843 2.680 3.400 | 4.150 


Permanency of Insulating Qualities of Coverings.—The last important 
point in considering pipe covering is the permanency of their insulation 
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Fic. 7—Cost Curves for Different-Sized Pipes. 


value. Tests were made on several old magnesia coverings. In the case 
of a 1-inch-thick covering which had been in service at the Armour Glue 
Works in Chicago for 8 years, the conductivity was found to be slightly 
lower than the average of the new I-inch coverings tested, showing that no 
deterioration in service had taken place. Several sections were obtained 
which had been saturated with oil. Tests on these showed much lower 
insulation values than new coverings. The damage was permanent and 
shows that care should be used to protect coverings from oil while in 
service. 
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Initial Cost of Coverings.—After considering the technical and theoretical 
side of heat losses from bare and covered surfaces, the next point is the 
economic side of the problem. In most cases the result desired is the 
maximum net saving of money for any given condition. If the covering 
cost were nothing, the proper thickness would be limited only by the 
requirements of space available, as each increased thickness would. result 
in some slight increased saving in heat. In a practical case where the 
covering has a finite cost, a point is soon reached where the increased cost 
of the covering would be greater than the additional saving in heat 
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Fic. 8.—Curves for 34-Inch Pipe—Steam Cost, 80 Cents Per 
1,000,000 B. T. U. 


effected. The determining of this point is the thing in which the user of 
coverings is interested, as it is just at this point that the maximum net sav- 
ing is accomplished. 

_ In Fig. 7 a set of curves is given which show how the list prices of cover- 
ings vary with the thickness. By means of these curves the cost per square 
foot of surface covered can be determined for any thickness desired. 
From this cost the annual fixed charges due to the covering can be cal- 
culated. After considerable investigation, it was decided that 20 per cent 
of the list price of the covering would be allowed as the cost of application, 
and 13 per cent of the total cost as the annual charges (6 per cent interest, 
5 per cent depreciation and 2 per cent insurance and miscellaneous). 
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Operating Expenses Due to Heat Losses—The other cost to be charged 
to the operating expenses of the covering is the value of the heat losses 
through the different thicknesses of coverings. The previous work done 
on measuring the loss through 15 samples of magnesia furnished the neces- 
sary data for calculating the loss in heat units. After the heat loss was 
determined, it was necessary to convert the loss into dollars and cents. 
The assumptions used in making this conversivn were that the cost of coal 
is 75 per cent of the cost of steam, that 1 pound of coal as burned will 
evaporate 7 pounds of water from and at 212 degrees fahrenheit, and that 
each pound of steam contains 1000 B. t. u. above the feedwater temperature. 
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i1G, 9—Thickness of 85 Per Cent Magnesia for Maximum Net Saving. 


The value of the heat losses was calculated for seven sizes of pipes, five 
temperature differences between pipe and air, and four different costs of 
heat, both on the basis of a known cost per million B.t. u. and on a cost 
per ton of coal and the average conditions of steam generation given above. 
By making these calculations both ways, the results are applicable to plants 
where the steam costs are accurately known as well as to those where 
accurate records are not kept. 

By combining the fixed cost and the heat losses per square foot per year, 
the total operating expenses were obtained. Once these are obtained, it is 
simply a matter of picking that thickness which gives the ininimum annual 
operating expenses to obtain the proper covering to use. It is evident that 
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the thickness which gives the minimum operating expense also gives the 
maximum net saving, as the loss from bare pipe is a constant under given 
conditions and the net saving is the difference between the operating ex- 
pense and the loss from bare pipe. 

Selection of Coverings to Give Lowest Operating Expense—The way 
in which the covering which gave the lowest operating expense was chosen 
was to plot curves of the type shown in Fig. 8 for the total operating ex- 
pense for five different thicknesses. By selecting the thickness correspond- 
ing to the lowest point on each curve, the proper thickness of. covering 
to use for the temperature difference corresponding to that curve was 


TABLE 2 
THICKNESS OF 85 Per CENT MAGNESIA FOR MaximuM Net SAVING 
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obtained. One set of these curves was plotted for each size of pipe at 
each of four different steam costs. From this set the thickness curves 
given in Fig. 9 were derived and from these Table 2, showing the proper 
thickness in relation to coal cost per ton, was obtained by making the 
assumption previously explained. From these curves and tables, the 
proper thickness to use in order to obtain the maximum net saving under 
any condition may easily be determined. 

The saving in coal tonnage and car capacity accomplished by applying 
I-inch-thick coverings to 3-inch pipe is shown in Table 3. In Table 4 the 
saving is expressed in dollars and cents per hundred lineal feet of pipe per 
month when covered with “standard” thickness coverings and where coal 
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and 30 days per month. Coal is figured at $5 per ton, delivered. 
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costs $5 per ton. In this case the saving varies from $1.44 for 100 feet of 
y,-inch pipe at 5 pounds pressure to $72.40 for 100 feet of 10-inch pipe at 
200 pounds pressure and a superheat of 100 degrees fahrenheit. 

Tests of Boilers With and Without Coverings.—In order that the results 
of the laboratory tests might be checked on a larger scale, several practical 
tests were made. The first and most important of these was a boiler test 
made in a mine plant at Bruceton, Pa., where there were two boilers. of 
80. to 60 horsepower, locomotive type, having 675 square feet of exposed 
surface. The tests covered a period of 24 hours. Conditions of load, etc., 
were practically the same during both tests. During the first test while the 
boilers were uncovered, 10,784 pounds of coal was burned to evaporate 
58,000 pounds of water. In the second test, after the boilers had been 
covered with 2 inches of 85 per cent magnesia blocks and plastic, 9296 
pounds of coal was burned to evaporate 59,000 pounds of water, or 1500 
pounds more water evaporated with 1488 pounds less of coal burned. If 
calculated for an equal evaporation of water, the saving in coal would be 
1700 pounds per day. The calculated saving based on the laboratory ex- 
periments was between 1400 and 1500 pounds per day. This saving amounts 
to 15 per cent of the coal burned due to covering the boiler alone, as the 
pipe lines were not included in the test. (The results of this test were 
reported in detail at the June meeting of the A.S.M.E. at Worcester.) 

It is hoped that the data here presented will be of assistance to engineers 
and will help in the conservation of the resources of our country. 


AERONAUTICS 


A Five-ANp-A-HALF Mie CLiMsp IN AN AMERICAN AIRPLANE.—It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the recent world’s altitude record of 28,900 feet 
establishd by Captain R. W. Schroeder, U. S. A., at Dayton, Ohio, will 
stand for many months to come. And so the record stands to-day as the 
achievement of an American aviator, carried by an American-built air- 
plane, and propelled by an American-built engine. 

For his record climb Captain Schroeder used a single+seater Bristol 
fighting plane, equipped with a 300-horsepower Hispano-Suiza engine. 
Caleb Bragg’s previous American altitude record of 20,250 feet, made with a 
Wright-Martin model airplane equipped with a Hispan-Suiza engine, had 
stood for a year and was only eight feet under the world’s record of the 
International Aeronautic Federation made by Lagagneux on December 13, 
1913. The government has accepted Captain Schroeder’s record as official, 
thereby regaining our laurels lost when Lincoln Beachey’s world record of 
11,642 feet made at Chicago in 1911, was subsequently beaten. 

Captain Schroeder’s experience is interesting. While it was a compara- 
tively warm day on the ground, several of his fingers were frozen and. im 
removing his gogglés fér an instant for adjustment, his nose was also 
frost bitten. The intrepid aviator used a rubber hose direct from the 
oxygen bottle, regulating the supply by means of a valve on the bottle. 
The hose was placed in his mouth so that he could breathe air and oxygen 
at the same time. At intervals he pressed his tongue against the end of 
the hose in order to tell if the oxygen was still flowing. This method was 
quite satisfactory, except that the oxygen bottle and the rubber tube 
gathered about a quarter of an inch of frost, which made it very unpleasant. 
Captain Schroeder found the oxygen supply indispensable above 25,000 
feet, receiving warning of this fact by a sort of drowsiness and mental 
depression, which were removed with the taking of oxygen. At the 29,000- 
sect, level the temperature was recorded as 62 degrees below zero, Centi- 
grade. 

The Hispano Suiza engine functioned perfectly throughout the ascension, 
and only stopped when the gasoline supply was exhausted. Captain 
Schroeder then volplaned down from his great height and landed at Canton, 
Ohio, over 200 miles from the starting point—Scientific American, 2/11. 
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A New British ArIRPLANE.—According to Aviation, English Newspapers 
are giving prominence to a report of a new type of British airplane, which, 
having been tested at the front with the greatest success, is about to be 
employed there in large numbers. No technical details are given, but it 
is said that the new machine has enormous speed and climbing power, It 
is capable of carrying great weight in bombs, machine guns, and other 
equipment, and of attaining a height of 20,000 feet in an astonishingly short 
time. It is said that the machine can cover long distances at a speed which 
leaves all but the fastest modern scouting machines far behind, and thus 
is able to cross the enemy’s lines and drop bombs and return for a fresh 
load within a time limit far less than any of the earlier airplanes. The 
engines of the airplane are declared to be so completely reliable that risk 
of compulsory landing in enemy territory is virtually eliminated. It is 
added that no one of these wonder machines has yet been downed, notwith- 
standing the utmost efforts of the Germans.—Scientific American, 2/11. 


Tue Lrperty Motor 1n Action.—According to reports from the front, 
it appears that the Liberty motor is proving quite successful under the 
grueling conditions of aerial combat. A large number of these motors are 
in use in DeHavilland-Four two-seater machines which are employed by 
the American forces for general reconnaissance, photographic work. day- 
light bombing, and even combat purposes. Our DeHavillands are proving 
excellent general utility machines, and are averaging better than 110 miles 
an hour, which is not at all bad for a two-seater. The Liberty motors 
are functioning as well as might be expected of any motor that is still so 
new in design; and with the steady improvements being made as the result 
of actual operation at the front, the Liberty design will no doubt be prac- 
tically perfect in six month’s or a year’s time. Still, it remains a fact that 
the Liberty engine is a vast success to-day, inasmuch as it is the first aero- 
nautical engine to be produced in such vast quantities and by standardized 





methods.—Scientific American, 2/11. 


AMERICAN-MApE AIRPLANE CoTTon Fasric Now Propucep For Att U. S. 
Army Nereps:—The War Department authorizes the following: 

The production of American cotton airplane fabric is now averaging 
about 1,200,000 yards monthly, sufficient for all requirements, and capable 
of being largely increased if necessary. No more linen fabric is being 
imported from abroad for this purpose, and after the imported stock now 
on hand is exhausted, cotton fabric will be used exclusively in covering 
American airplane wings. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1914, linen was the only material which 
had proved entirely ‘satisfactory for covering airplane wings, the essential 
physical properties required being lightness in weight, proper absorption of 
dope, and strength and resistance to tear. 

The chief countries before the war producing flax for fine grades of linen 
were Belgium, Russia, and Ireland. The Belgian supply was cut off from 
the Allies in 1914. The Russian flax was difficult to obtain and was later 
cut off entirely. In the meantime the consumption of linen for war pur- 
poses had increased enormously. By the spring of 1917, when the United 
States entered the war, the linen situation was very serious, and it was 
obvious that some substitute would have to be found. 

In developing a cotton airplane fabric which would have the necessary 
qualities of the linen, the United States Government received the greatest 
assistance from the various cotton mills. 

Samples were made from cotton of many constructions and numbers of 
yarn, varying from No. 40 two-ply to No. 100 four-ply, the cloth having 
from 50 to 90 threads per inch. Yarns were in some cases mercerized under 
tension and various twists were tried. Several cotton mills co-operated 
in this work, 4 
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When the new fabrics were secured, samples were put on airplanes, 
“doped” and varnished, according to regulation practice, and tested in 
actual use at Langley field and Pensacola. Flying tests were also made with, 
several other varieties of fabric. The tests were for three months of serv- 
ice, averaging 10 hours per day. Members of the United States air service, 
members of the foreign flying corps, and other experts assisted in the 
experiments. They reported that the cotton fabrics developed in the United 
States appeared to serve most favorably. Other very favorable reports 
have recently been received from tests made in Great Britain on American 
cloth sent over there. 

After many experiments had been made the first contracts for 10,000 yards 
each of cotton airplane fabric were placed in the middlde of September, 
1917. The results obtained with the first cotton fabric produced were satis- 
factory and it was decided to place further contracts for cotton airplant 
fabric. 

Two fabrics were adopted, the specifications calling for-a strength of 
not less than 80 pounds per inch in both warp and filling. The cotton used 
in the manufacture of the cotton airplane fabric had to be of a very long 
staple, and in November, 1917, the air service purchased 15,000 bales of 
long-staple Sea Island cotton. 

The first quantity orders for cotton airplane fabric were placed in 
October and November, 1917, and were for 1,280,000 yards of grade A 
and 200,000 yards of grade B cotton airplane fabric. Deliveries of cotton 
airplane fabric started in January with the production of 173,000 yards. 
Production has gradually increased until at the present time 1,200,000 yards 
are being produced monthly.—Official Bulletin, 12/11. 


THE VALUE oF AERIAL PHotToGRAPHY.—Much of the success of the 
British offensive begun last August 8 was undoubtedly due to the accurate 
information of the enemy dispositions supplied by the many excellent 
photographs secured by British airmen. Nearly four times as many photo- 
graphs were taken in one week as during the preceding seven days, notwith- 
standing the greatly increased resistance of the enemy. Although little 
is heard of the R. A. F. Photographic Section in the official communiques, 
and of the amazing celerity of its operations, it is universally regarded as a 
model of its kind. It is no uncommon performance in the Royal Air Force 
for a dozen or more finished enlargements of a new enemy position to 
be in the hands of the Intelligence Staff within 45 minutes of the plate being 
exposed in the air. That the Germans themselves are conscious of British 
superiority in this respect is sliown by a recently captured German order, 
in which special attention is diawn to the various ways in which enemy 
secrets are continually being disclosed by British cameras, and giving strict 
injunctions to guard against this—Scientific American, 2/11. 


THE Position oF AIRSHIPS IN THE FUTURE OF AERONAUTICS.—The success 
recently achieved by large aeroplanes, and the comparatively poor results 
obtained by the airship as a war machine, has had the effect in aeronautical 
circles of creating a state of mind wherein the aeroplane is considered as 
the only air machine worthy of development for commercial or other 
purposes. In an endeavor to consider the question in true perspective, 
particularly in connection with the airship and its use for commercial work 
after the war, it seems desirable to put forward the following views and 
make some comparisons of the qualities and performances of aeroplanes 
and. airships. 

First: In order to make a fair comparison a correct idea of the relation 
between airships and aeroplanes in regard to size should be obtained, An 
aeroplane is considered big and to represent to the minds of those who have 
only dealt with aeroplanes a great achievement when its gross weight or 
lift is in the region of 6 tons: in fact 14 tons probably represents the limit 
of size that has yet been attempted with any degree of success. In com- 
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parison with an airship 14 tons is quite small; in fact, airships of five times 
this gross weight have been in use for some time in Germany, and it is 
quite possible that airships of 100 tons weight are on the stocks at the pres- 
ent time. Moreover, unless some radical changes in designs are brought 
about in connection with aeroplanes, it is quite possible that an airship of 
200 tons gross lift could be constructed with success much more easily 
than an aeroplane of 30 tons gross weight. 

The effect of the comparative ease of designing and constructing a really 
large aerial machine as represented by an airship is seen greatly to advan- 
tage when considering the question of carrying capacity or useful lift. It 
is a remarkable fact that as a general rule the proportion of useful lift to 
gross lift is about the same for both aeroplane and airship of equally good 
design, being on an average about 33 per cent, ranging between 25 per cent 
to 45 per cent according to the quality of the design in both cases. Machines 
of special design when useful lift or speed is gained at the expense of some 
other attribute are, of course, ruled out of this comparison, otherwise one 
might quote an airship of small power and speed with a very high per- 
centage of useful lift in comparison with a fast high-powered aeroplane 
with a very small proportion of useful lift. This fact puts the airship in 
a very favorable position as regards weight carrying, particularly for com- 
mercial purposes, since whereas a large aeroplane of 6 tons gross weight 
would only have a useful carrying capacity of 2 tons, a 60-ton airship can 
carry a useful load of 20 tons. Useful load in both cases is taken as repre- 
senting fuel, crew, oil and cargo of commercial or military value. 

The airship is generally referred to by those who would limit aerial 
development to aeroplanes as a big clumsy gasbag, but when a proper 
comparison is made of airship and aeroplane of the same gross lift or 
weight, it will be seen that there is no great difference in dimensions, par- 
ticularly so if we try to compare an aeroplane designed to have, say, a 
gross weight of 60 tons with that of a 60-ton ship. For instance, suppose 
a 60-ton super Gotha were designed on the same lines as the present type— 


the area of the planes would have to be. times that of the present Gotha, 
+25 
and therefore would be: 


60 
8 Xx ——=17,700 sq. ft. 
958 X 55- = 17,700 sq 
since the lift is proportional to the plane area, and an ordinary Gotha weighs 
3.25 tons, its plane area being 958 square feet. The overail dimensions on 
the bases of the linear dimensions being proportional to the square root of 
the area and thus of the gross weight would be: 


60 
Span 8x 4/ = ft. span. 
pan 7 3:25 334 p 


Length 41 ft. x Wl ae = 175 ft. length. 


Height 12.75 x yf = 59-5 ft. height. 
3-25 


It is admitted that it would be possible to considerably improve upon these 
figures by making multiplane types which will decrease the lateral dimen- 
sions and increase the height; yet, when we consider that the dimensions of 
a 60-ton Zeppelin airship are only 650 feet long, 79 feet wide and 92 feet 
overall height, it will be seen that the airship is at no great disadvantage 
in this respect. Further, if we reckon floor space occupied as length by 
breadth, the floor space occupied by the 60-ton plane is about equal to that 
occupied by the ship: ; 


Aeroplane ..... 334 feet X 175 feet= 58,500 square feet 
DED Sigh caeee 650 feet X 79 feet 51,200 square feet 
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The assumption of similar design for the 60-ton aeroplane and a 3%-ton 
plane is of course purely hypothetical, but the foregoing remarks will, it is 
hoped, be sufficient to show that it is unfair to classify an airship as cum- 
bersome, as compared with planes, without due regard to lifting capacity. 

If we consider planes or ships of very large gross lifting capacity the 
advantage of smaller dimensions will ultimately be with the airship, as the 
lifting capacity of the ship increases with the cube of the linear dimensions 
of the hull and that of the aeroplanes as the square of the linear dimensions 
of the planes. For instance, the dimensions of a 200-ton airship would only 
be 975 feet long, 118 feet diameter, and about 138 feet overall height, whilst 
the dimensions of any aeroplane designed on present: lines would greatly 
exceed these dimensions, even if such an aeroplane were possible to 
construct. 

As regards air resistance and power required, the large airship shows to 
great advantage over the large aeroplane. This advantage arises out of the 
two facts: (1) That in an aeroplane a large proportion of the power is 
required in order to obtain the dynamic lift as apart from the direct 
resistance of the aeroplane to’ motion through the air, whereas an airship 
obtains its lift without expenditure of power. (2) The resistance of the 
hull, or lifting body, which is the greater portion of the resistance of a large 
ship, is in the case of the ship proportional to W# and in the aeroplane 
proportional to W, where W equals gross lift, and therefore, the greater W 
the less the resistance of the lifting body of the ship in proportion. In the 
larger sizes the aerodynamic resistance of the planes alone would be much - 
greater than the resistance of the whole airship. 

In connection with (1) we may state that a well-designed aeroplane wing 
has a lift drift ratio of 1 to 15 and for a biplane construction 1 to 14, which 
means that the resistance to motion is 1/14th of the weight sustained or 
about 7 per cent. This is almost a constant quantity for whatever speed 
the plane is designed. To this must be added the resistance of all other 
parts of the machine an amount generally about equal to this making 14 per 
cent in all of the gross weight. 

Now a modern airship of 60 tons displacement has a resistance of about 
5 per cent of its gross weight at 65 m.p.h. and it will, therefore, be seen 
that the power required for a 60-ton aeroplane would be 2.7 times as great 
if designed for the same speed. Even at 90 m. p. h., which is a reasonable 
speed for a large aeroplane, the total resistance of the airship would only be 
Io per cent, whereas the aeroplane would have a resistance of 17 per cent 
of its gross weight at this speed. It must be admitted, however, that in 
order to carry the necessary power on a ship, to obtain this latter speed 
an undue proportion of useful lift would have to be sacrificed. The figures 
for the airship quoted above are obtained from the particulars of Zeppelin 
L-33, the power being taken at 1500 horsepower and the speed at 65 m. p. h., 
and “a allowance being made for propeller efficiency, etc., of 75 per cent 
overall. 

The aeroplane figures may be confirmed by calculating the resistance 
from the best gliding angle obtained by aeroplanes. The best gliding angle 
is generally about 1 in 8, and therefore the resistance at the gliding speed 
is about %th or 12.5 per cent of the gross weight. The speed when gliding 
at the best angle is, however, only about 0.7 to 0.8 of the maximum speed of 
the plane, and it will therefore be seen that the 14 per cent quoted above 
is really low and the advantage of the airship is therefore greater in this 
respect. If we use Lanchester’s results, 7. ¢., “that at the most economical 
speed the aerodynamic resistance is equal to the direct resistance,” and also 
oa the most economical speed is the speed at best gliding angle” we 

ave: 

Resistance at maximum speed 


= 17-35 per cent. 
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In this calculation the aerodynamic resistance is taken as being the same 
at both gliding speed and maximum speed and therefore equal to half the 
total resistance at gliding speed. This is not strictly true, and gives a result 
rather too high; actually 16 per cent is more correct. 

This question of power required for a given weight or size of aerial 
machine, will no doubt prove to be a most important consideration in the 
future development of aeronautics. It will be seen that in the light of pres- 
ent day knowledge, airships will always be superior to aeroplanes in this 
respect, particularly when we remember that Lanchester after carefully 
considering the question of the limit of possibility in this respect for aero- 
planes gives such a limit as being possibly 10 per cent at 90 miles per hour. 

It is generally assumed that the aeroplane is essentially a much speedier 
aerial machine than an airship. We have seen, however, in the foregoing 
paragraph that for the same speed a greater proportion of power is required 
for a large aeroplane than for an airship of the same gross weight. We 
also note, that, whereas in the case of the ship the proportional resistance 
or traction coefficient becomes less as the size increases (and consequently 
speed can be increased with size), we have, at present, no reason to believe 
that large aeroplanes will be speedier than small ones: in fact, rather the 
reverse. There is every reason to believe that airships of 30 tons and over 
can be constructed having a speed of 80 miles per hour and a useful lift 
of 40 per cent of the gross weight, which compares favorably with any 
aeroplane that may be proposed having a gross weight of anything ap- 
proaching this figure. 

As regards duration of flight, it should require no particular demonstra- 
tion to show that the airship holds the field as regards duration both with 
respect to time or distance. The chief reason for this lies in the capability 
of the airship to cruise at quite a moderate speed with a very small pro- 
portion of its total horsepower in use. The aeroplane as we know it must 
of necessity always expend the greater portion of its available horsepower 
in order to maintain itself in flight, and can only keep in reserve the portion 
that is required for climbing purposes which may be 30 per cent to 40 per 
cent, and even this can only be done in good weather when rapid variations 
in wind velocity are not prevalent. 

An airship may fly at half-speed with an expenditure of only about one- 
eighth of its total horsepower, as the traction coefficient at low speed is 
very small, whilst an aeroplane must always use sufficient power to main- 
tain its dynamic lift. This consideration is bound to prove of considerable 
importance in the commercial aeronautics of the future. 

There is no doubt as regards height attainable, the aeroplane will always 
hold considerable advantage over the airship. Provided means are fitted 
on an aeroplane, as they undoubtedly will be, tc maintain the power of ‘the 
engines and the efficiency of the propellers at high altitudes there would 
appear to be no practical limit to the height that may be reached. In the 
case of the airship, however, available lift must always be sacrificed if high 
altitudes are to be attained. The limit of height is reached when all ballast 
or equivalent is disposed of, and the quantity of gas is just sufficient to 
maintain the ship in equilibrium. 

The practical limit would appear to be about 15,000 feet and even then 
the ship would require to have almost 50 per cent of its gross weight avail- 
able as ballast or equivalent unless the ship is supported by dynamic lift 
afterwards. The latter procedure is possible and is, in fact, carried out in 
practice by swivelling propellers, or by keeping the ship under way until 
actual landing. 


However, for commercial purposes the question of height attainable is’ 


quite a minor point, and unless particular atmospheric conditions are to be 
encountered or made use of, 5000 feet would be all that is really necessary. 

A good deal of adverse comment is often levelled against airships by 
referring to the difficulty of landing and generally handling the ships on the 
ground. This difficulty will, no doubt, gradually be overcome by the pro- 
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vision of mechanical aids for this procedure. In addition, whilst the landing 
of an ordinary aeroplane is comparatively easy, there is no doubt that, as 
the sizes of aeroplanes increase comparable to the size of large airships, it 
is quite possible that the difficulties of landing and ground maneuvering 
will increase to such an extent that the airship may become the easier 
proposition, particularly when it is considered that the ship can always be 
brought to a standstill in the air before landing is attempted, but if a 60-ton 
aeroplane must land at something over 60 miles per hour there is likely 
to be considerable more difficulty than with one, say, of 3-ton weight. 

The provision of sheds for the purpose of housing airships is, no doubt, 
a considerable obstacle to their development. _When, however, we consider 
the question in the light of possible future development of landing grounds 
ot harbors, and the satisfactory solution of the problem of mooring airships 
safely in the open, it is doubtful whether there will be much greater 
difficulty than with larger aeroplanes of comparable dimensions. 

The greatest objection to the development of airships is, no doubt, the 
hydrogen problem. The large expenditure involved in the manufacture, 
storage and upkeep of supplies and necessary plant in order to keep the 
ships inflated and replenished with gas would seem prohibitive. 

One great source of trouble and expense is now being eliminated. Owing 
to imperfection of the gasbags it was formerly necessary to refill with gas 
at frequent intervals in order to replace impure gas. We have now reached 
a stage where it will be possible to use one charge of gas per year, with, 
of course, the necessary replenishing to replace the slight leakage and loss 
when gas is discharged during flight. The danger of fire becoming 
disastrous as a result of the use of hydrogen may in time be eliminated by 
developing the use of an inert gas such as helium, but this is not likely to 
become a practical proposition for some time.—Engineering, 4/10. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


STRAINAGRAPH INSTRUMENT INVENTED—A new device to record the 
“give” of a ship, very similar: to the seismograph that makes an accurate 
record of an earthquake shock, has been developed by F. R. McMillan, 
research engineer of the Concrete Ship Section, and H. S. Loeffler, assistant 
research engineer of the section. 

When equipped with this device every strain that a ship experiences in a 
storm, or, for that matter, in any weather, is recorded by little zigzag waves 
ona strip of paper which passes under a recording needle in the instrument. 
The apparatus was tried out on the concrete steamer Faith on her first 
voyage. 

The strainagraph is built somewhat on the principle of the seismograph 
and the numerous devices that doctors have, nowadays, to measure one’s 
breathing, pulse-beats, and other little movements peculiar to the human 
machinery. It may be destined to play an important part in future ship 
designing, for it gives a simple medium for ‘comparison of the relative 
strength of different types of ships. Numbers of these instruments, placed 
in different parts of a ship, would show any weaknesses and give the expert 
a workable chart upon which to build an analysis or “diagnosis” of a 
ship’s seaworthiness. 

Primarily the instrument was designed to test out the qualities of the 
concrete ship, a comparative stranger in our midst, just now passing from 
the experimental stage, but a venture of such promising possibilities that the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation has prepared to build boats of that type in 
considerable quantity—Nautical Gazette, 18/10. 


ConcrETE VESSELS IN CoLLis1on.—Inquiry is occasionally made by those 
considering the adoption of ferro-concrete ships as to the probable effects 
of a collision between two such vessels. The same question might just 
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as well be raised concerning steel ships, but is perhaps unnecessary as the 
diastrous effects of a collision are already well known. Those who put 
the question with regard to ferro-concrete may possibly think that the 
colliding hulls would be hopelessly smashed like two. earthen-ware vessels, 
Any such idea would be quite a mistaken one, as shown by the extra- 
ordinary resistance of ferro-concrete armor for warships in tests conducted 
by the Italian Government, and numerous other demonstrations of the 
great toughness and cohesion of the material, 

The only actual instance on record at present of a collision of two. con- 
crete vessels is one furnished last year during the flooding of a dock basin 
at Balboa, on the Panama Canal. It is recorded that after the blowing up 
of the coffer-dam used in constructing the basin, a powerful current. was 
established breaking from their moorings two. concrete pontoons, 120. feet 
long by 28 feet beam, which circled about the basin and collided violently, 
but without suffering any damage. 

Of course, if one ferro-concrete vessel going at high speed were to run 
into another vessel of the same class bow on, some damage would naturally 
be expected, although much less than would happen to two steel ships, 
owing to the greater capacity possessed by ferro-concrete for the absorp- 
tion of shock.—Page’s Engineering Weekly, 20/9. 


Wetbep Suips.—Lloyd’s Investigations and Rules—When the history of 
the development of engineering during the war comes to be written, the 
chapters.on the progressive improvement of electric welding will afford 
much. pleasure to those who believe that the inventive spirit is yet very 
much alive in this country. 

Welding has been applied in countless ways to the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war, and the more advanced shipbuilders. soon recognized. that 
this method of construction offered almost endless possibilities to ship- 
building. When the matter was brought under the notice of Lloyd’s 
Register, the committee arranged to carry out an exhaustive series of tests, 
which have extended over a period of six months. 

The investigations were undertaken to determine the possibilities of the 
application of electric welding to shipbuilding, and as it was desired to 
obtain as good a knowledge as possible of the physical properties of the 
combination of rolled and welded material, highly skilled operators were 
employed. 

It must therefore be realized that the results of the experiments which 
have been made represent skilled practice, and that in general such per- 
formance can only be equalled with good workmanship and efficient super- 
vision. 

The general scope of the experiments included: 

(a) Determination of modulus of elasticity and approximate elastic limit. 

(b) Determination of ultimate strength and. ultimate elongation. 

(c) Application of alternating stresses with— 

(1) Rotating specimens. 
(2) Stationary test pieces. 
(d). Minor tests, such as— 
(1). Cold bending of welds. 
(2) Impact tests.of welded specimens. 

(c) Chemical and microscopic analysis. 

A meeting of the Technical Committee of Lloyd’s Register to consider 
the application of the results of these experiments was held on the 25th of 
July, when it was decided that there appeared to be sufficient justification 
for the extension of the process of arc-welding to the connection of the 
main structural portions of ships. Such application should, however, only 
proceed cautiously in view of the unknown factors involved in the develop- 
ment, the most important of which are the need of experience with the 
details of the welded joints, and the necessity of training skilled workmen 
and supervisors. 
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After full consideration of the subject the Technical Committee decided 
to recommend to the General Committee that provisional rules, as pro- 
posed by the Chief Ship Surveyor, should be adopted for the application 
of electric arc-welding to shipbuilding, and that the approval of the Society 
should be given to any process which complies with such regulations. 

A special meeting of the General Committee was held on the 15th of 
August, to receive the report of the Technical Committee, and it was 
decided that the subjoined regulations should be adopted as a tentative 
measure. 

A System of Welding and Workmanship.—(1) The system of welding 
proposed to be used must be approved and must comply with the regula- 
tions and tests laid down by the committee. 

(2) The process of manufacture of the electrodes must be such as to 
ensure reliability and uniformity in the finished article. 

(3) Specimens of the finished electrodes, together with specifications of 
the nature of the electrodes, must be supplied to the committee for purposes 
of record. 

(4) The committee’s officers shall have access to the works where the 
electrodes are manufactured, and will investigate, from time to time as may 
be necessary, the process of manufacture to ensure that the electrodes are 
identical with the approved specimens. 

(5) Alterations from the process approved for the manufacture of 
electrodes shall not be made without the consent of the committee. 

(6) The regulations for the voltage and amperage to be used with each 
size of electrode, and for the size of electrode to be employed with different 
thicknesses of material to be joined, are to be approved by the committee. 

(7) The committee must be satisfied that the operators engaged are 
specially trained, and are experienced and efficient in the use of the welding 
system proposed to be employed. 

(8) Efficient supervisors of proved ability must be provided, and the pro- 
portion of supervisors to welders must be submitted for approval. 

Details of Construction—(9) The details of construction of the vessel 
and of the welds are to be submitted for approval. 

(10) Before welding, the surfaces to be joined must be fitted close to 
each other, and the methods to be adopted for this purpose are to be 
approved. 

(11) All butt and edge connections are to be lapped or strapped. 

(12) With lapped connections the breadths of overlaps of butts and 
eee snd the profiles of the welds are to be in accordance with the follow- 
ing table: 


Thickness Width of overlap Throat 
of plate scam and butt thickness 
inches inches inches 
ae Ohta Tenet OSS, 8 Se Iee 2% 28 
SS See Or Oe ere 2% 38 
tS Bator eae 2% .48 
on BOER FERRARA ES REALS 3 .50 


Intermediate values may be obtained by direct interpolation, and for 
thicknesses below .40 the throat thickness is to be about 7o per cent of the 
thickness of the plate. 

(13) A “ full weld” extends from the edge of a plate for a distance equal 
to.the thickness of plate to be attached, and the minimum measurement 
from edge of plate to the surface of weld is the throat thickness given in the 
table above. 

_ (14) A “‘light closing weld” is a single run of light welding worked con- 
tinuously along the edge of the plate. Such a weld may, however, be inter- 
rupted where it crosses the connection of another member of the structure. 

(15) An “intermittent or tack weld” has short lengths of weld, which 
are spaced three times the length of the weld from center to center of each 
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short length of weld. Such tack welding may vary in amount of weld 
between a “full weld” and a “light closing weld.” 
(16) The general character of welds is to be in accordance with the 
following table : 
Inside edge Outside edge 
(a) Butts es shell, deck and inner bottom 


ksi OR hr cil eter Nk aid ye F F 
(b) Butts a longitudinal girders and hatch 

Ee iN BN inte dig ait 
(c) Edges of shell, deck and inner bottom 

RTT gw ngn eh vec cers See DD, L F 
(d) Butts and edges of bulkhead plating. . 

Toc Heel 

(e) Frames to .shell, reverse frames to 

GRUPOS SBME TOOKSs S56 cc ociatenes oo o's 
(J) ens ta APcke.. 245g oisig-ps tay oA Tots 
(g) Longitudinal continuous angles....... T L 


(h) Side girders, bars to shell, intercostal 
plates, floors and inner bottom.. 3 om 


(i) Bulkhead wy a ee a ee eae 
F—full weld, L—light weld, and T—tack weld. 


(17). All. bars ,required to be watertight are to have continuous welding 
on both flanges with tack welding at heel of bar. 

(18) The welded connections of beam, frame and other brackets are to be 
submitted for special consideration. 

(19) The committee may require, when considered necessary, additional 
attachment beyond that specified above, and the welding of all other parts 
is to be to their, approval. 

As is customary when.a new process of construction, of which experience 
in conditions analogous to those which are met with in ships is not available, 
is proposed to be adopted in vessels classed by Lloyd’s Register, the com- 
mittee have decided that the classification will be subject to the notation 
“Experimental,” and a record of “ Electrically Welded ” will also be made 
in the Society’s Register Book.—Marine Engineering and Naval Architect, 
September. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


New UNSINKABLE LIFEBOAT.—The Brude combined lifeboat and liferaft, 
says Shipbuilding and Shipping Record, is a Norwegian invention, which 
claims wider popularity, especially during these times of indiscriminate 
sinking of passenger and freight vessels. The lifeboat is an ellipse-shaped 
covered ctaft of steel, so ballasted through four watertight compartments 
that it cannot be capsized when once afloat. It is only 18 feet long, weighs 
less than 2500 pounds, is able to seat 40 persons, and on the outside a raft 
for nearly 30 persons can be accommodated. The entrance to the boat is 
through two circular manholes, while there is an outlook or coning-tower 
on top. In severe weather it can be maneuvered completely from inside. 
Owing to its egg shape and sturdy guard extending horizontally completely 
round its middle, the lifeboat can stand far more banging against a ship's 
side than the ordinary type. It has a total buoyancy of 18 tons, and, under 
ordinary conditions, is absolutely non-swampable and unsinkable. The 
Norwegian Government has made it compulsory for all vessels ‘trading in 
oy war zone to carry one or more of these lifeboats.—Nautical Gasette, 
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SaLvaGe Licgutinc -Device.—An invention that will make possible ‘the 
salvaging of a majority of the thousands of vessels sunk by submarine and 
mine has been perfected and placed before government officials in Wash- 
ington, Some of the largest. wrecking and. dredging companies are 
interested. 

The device, which is the invention of a New York man, enables light rays 
to be projected for a quarter of a mile through water. It is described as 
out of the experimental stage. Since August, 1914, to date, approximately 
21,500,000 tons of Allied and neutral ships have been lost, a large per- 
centage about the British Isles, at depths practicable for diving operations, 
provided the divers can see what they are doing. 

Surface lights penetrate water for a comparatively short distance. If 
brilliant light were available for divers the greater difficulties of their work 
would disappear —Nautical Gazette, 9/11. 


Nove, SALVAGE AppARATUS.—The numerous sunken vessels lying around 
the British coasts have aroused much attention in salvage circles, and 
when circumstances permit, we shall doubtless see an intensified attempt to 
recover, if not the ships as a whole, at least portions of their machinery, 
and certainly valuable non-perishable cargo. With the view to facilitating 
salvage work, especially in fairly deep water, the Deep-Water Engineering 
Company, Limited, have devised an apparatus which should very materially 
simplify diving operations. It mainly consists of two detachable caissons, 
an upper, known as the “ elevator,” or airlock, and a lower, the “ operating 
chamber.” The elevator, or air-lock, wherein the divers compress, and 
pass through to enter the operating chamber below, and also decompress 
after exposure to pressure, is lowered and hoisted by independent gear, 
and guided by the ropes which suspend the operating chamber. Special 
hydraulic gear clamps the air-lock to the operating chamber, perfect align- 
ment being secured by tapered sleeve guides through which the operating 
chamber suspending ropes are led. The operating chamber forms the 
center of operations at the bottom or sea bed. From it the divers enter 
the water through an opening in the bottom, and are supplied by air direct 
from there instead of direct from the surface. ‘The life-lines are also 
led into this chamber, in which an attendant is stationed. An opening in 
the top, provided with a water-tight door, gives passage to and from the 
air-lock above. Compressed air is supplied by a steam-driven air com- 
pressor, located on the surface boat, and is led down through flexible tubing, 
The apparatus is installed with electric light, telephones, etc., and can be 
warmed throughout by electric heaters. Powerful searchlights can also be 
used to illuminate the bed of the sea. The particular advantages attaching 
to the apparatus are that it enables work to be carried on continuously, 
working shift after shift. This is accomplished by the air-lock, which 
descends and ascends between the surface vessel and the suspended operat- 
ing chamber, providing direct communication to the base or center of opera- 
tions at or near the bed of the sea. The air-lock is made to clamp ‘to the 
operating chamber, and thus divers and material can be passed from the 
surface down to the operating chamber, and vice versa. Therefore, as 
one shift of divers stops work to return to the surface, a fresh shift can 
enter the water. Further, it very materially aids the diver in his work, as 
the life-line and air-supply pipe are led direct to the diver from the operat- 
ing chamber, and only a few feet paid out horizontally, so that. he is not 
affected by the pull of the tide or current acting on those lines and sapping 
his strength, as would be the case if they were led direct from the surface 
in the usual way. It is evident, too, the risk of serious accident by the 
air-pipe getting ruptured is eliminated, as the diver, being only a few feet 
from the operating chamber, can reach and enter same before asphyxia 
takes place and renders him helpless. The operating chamber can be 
anchored if considered desirable, and it could in case of a sudden storm 
be hoisted, to the, mother barge or steamer until it was possible to resume 
work.—[Syren and Shipping.]—Nautical Gazette, 19/To. 
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CURRENT NAVAL AND PROFESSIONAL PAPERS 
UNITED STATES 


Times Current History. November.—Submarine Depredations. (Total 
sinking of four years an dmap of barred zone.) 


CenTURY MAGAZINE. November.—The Mediterranean: The Last Stand 
of the Submarine, by Herman Whitaker. 


Nationa. GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. September.—Ships for the Seven Seas, 
by Ralph A. Graves. Our Industrial Victory, by Charles M. Schwab. The 
American People Must Become Ship-Minded, by Edward N. Hurley. The 
War and Ocean Geography. 


Wortp’s Work. November.—The Allies on the Pacific. The Murder of 
the Armenian Nation, by Henry Morgenthau. 


Arttantic MontHiy. November.—Democracy in the Navy, by William O. 
Stevens. The League of Nations, by Albert Thomas. With the American 
Submarines, by Henry B. Beston. 


Fryinc. November.—Notes on the Use of the Aeroplane in Coast 
Defense, by John Hays Hammond, Jr. 


NortH AMERICAN Review. November.—A League of Nations, by Oliver 
Lodge. With the Convoy, by Henry M. Beston. A Naval Controversy 
(Line vs. Staff), by Lieut. Commander Henry Williams, U. S. N. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL Law. July.—(Supplement.) Re- 
print of Correspondence between the Allies and Holland Relating to Dutch 
Commerce and Merchant Marine. 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. September.— 
The Effect Upon Fuel Economy of Different Arrangements of Baffles in 
Boiler Tubes, by Lieutenant Wiliam A. Eager. November.—The Conserva- 
tion of Heat Losses from Pipes.and Boilers, by Glen D. Bagley. Novem- 
ber.—Discussion of Certain Problems in Regard to Marine Diesel Oil 
Engines, by W. Anderson. 


SciENTIFIC AMERICAN. July 27.—The Possibilities of Powdered Coal, by 


W. G. Wilson. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Untrep Service Macazine. Ortober.—The Navy and War, by “ Admiral.” 
What is Strategy? by Major General W. D. Bird. 


ForTNIGHTLY Review. October.—The Obstacles to a League of Nations, 
by William Archer. Great Britain’s Eastern Ventures, by General Maurice. 
The Empire and the World League, by Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


ConTEMPORARY ReviEW. October.—The Question of the Aland Islands, 
by Herbert Wright. 


THE Encineer. September ¢..—i. + Air Supply to Boiler Rooms, by 
R. W. Allen. August 31 and Septemver 6—The 300 H. P. Maybach Aero 
Engine, October 11.—The Hollerstach Two Seater Biplane. October 4.— 
The Fokler Single Biplane. 


Royat Arrittery INstiruTe, Vor. XLV, No. 4. The Long Range Gun, 
by Major J. Maitland Addison, R. A. 


Fo vga ENGINEERING. October—The Harvey Oil Engine, by Charles E. 
uche. 


Paces’ ENGINEERING WEEKLY. October 11.—Feeding und Circulating the 
Water in Steam Boilers, by John Watson. 
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These articles have been taken from various periodicals and newspapers. 
The Institute has not at any time had any official means of confirming 
them or establishing their accuracy, and they have been incorporated 


for what they are worth. 
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This map, adapted from one issued by the British Admiralty, shows the 
trade areas in which German submarines could operate if Germany had 
naval bases in the Cameroons, German East Africa, and German New 
Guinea. The outlines (see key on left) represent a radius of 4000 miles; 
the cross-shaded areas are doubly dangerous to sea traffic because they 
would be exposed to U-boat piracy from two bases.—Literary Digest, 9/11. 
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Reports from the American naval base in France note that the record 
of submarine activity for the months of June, July, and August, the period 
most favorable to their operations, shows a steady fall in the Allied shipping 
sunk and a steady rise in the number of submarines destroyed.—Literary 
Digest, 9/11. 


Tue SANCTION OF THE SEA.—Here there are three matters of the utmost 
moment as to which the broad rights, of the case must be left in no 
ambiguity. They are, first, the restitution due for the tonnage of the world 
destroyed ; secondly, the future of the German colonies; thirdly, the future 
of submarine war, With these justice and common sense require that Ger- 
many should receive a fair ration of sea service and raw material. 

There must be no hesitation in dealing firmly and promptly with the 
tonnage question. It is the typical case of conflict in moral standards. 
Over twelve million tons of the world’s shipping has been destroyed 
by enemy action, and practically all of it by action condemned by every code, 
national or international. It has been destroyed in obedience to the German 
belief that where their country can be advantaged, no treaty, no obligation 
voluntarily incurred, no moral precept, shall have the least weight. Right 
up to October 6, when Prince Max, of Baden, asked President Wilson for 
peace, the leading German papers were publishing lying articles revelling 
in the achievements of the submarine, pointing to the alleged 19,000,000 tons 
of shipping it has sunk as if it were a great German triumph, as if these 
activities only had to continue to make Germany safe. Even Perseus—by 
far the sanest of the German naval and patriot writers—cannot hold back 
his tribute from this stupendous result. In mere justice “ to the magnificent 
work of our submarine crews” he must point out that no one could have 
imagined, that in the second year the monthly figures of loss would still 
exceed 600,000 tons! And he quotes, with approval, Admiral Scheer’s mes- 
sage to the Reichstag: “ You may tell the country with a good conscience, 
that I have not a moment’s doubt we shall bring England to negotiate yet 
by means of our submarines.” Here then is a question on which Germany 


is truly impenitent. I make no point of the fact that her submarines are 


still at work, that the Leinster was sunk before the President could answer 
the appeal for peace. lor the submarines are probably beyond recall. My 
point is, that here is a type case of what is involved by “ justice.” 

First, there must be the arraignment and trial of those guilty of such 
horrors as Fryatt’s judicial murder, the outrage of the Belgian Prince, the 
sinking of hospital ships, etc. Next, the cargoes lost must, at least in part, 
be made good, and certainly the families of every seaman and passenger 
wrongfully murdered, compensated for their loss. Clearly, until these 
moral and material debts are paid, the civilized world can have no sea 
dealings with Germany at all. It goes without saying that the damage to 
shipping must be made good without delay. To the extent to which the 
tonnage now in German ports fails to make this good German shipyards 
must, for so many years as are necessary, be devoted solely to this task. 
Finally, it is so to speak a part of the disarmament of Germany, not only 
that every submarine shall be surrendered, but that every shipyard, arsenal 
and engineering shop that can be used for making submarines should be 
kept under close Allied supervision. 

tie these sea questions first and call them cype questions, because the 
injury here is not one solely against Great Brivain, but is an outrage upon 
the world. The declaration of ruthlessness was a declaration of war against 
all countries; and in. insisting upon its condemnation and punishment and 
on reparation for thé evils it has done, we should have with us, as on no 
other matter, the support of all the world. . Here at least there can be no 
question but that the maxim of St. Vincent will apply. 


The German Colonies——The German colonies cannot be restored for three 


reasons. First, the whole of their colonial enterprise has been a moral 
enormity. The Germans have but one method in treating natives. It is the 
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method they have exhibited nearer home in the treatment of Belgium and 
conquered France. To those who doubt this I would commend the study 
of that admirable volume, von Hiigel’s The German Soul, It is the work of 
one who knows the German intimately and treats him with an insight that 
is as sympathetic as it is severe. Colonial enterprise has more than any- 
thing fostered the brutality to which Germans are prone. Von Hiigel dis- 
sects and analyses this tendency with the precision of a demonstrator in 
physics. His case is completed by this extraordinary incident. “Not a 
decade ago,” he says, “at a centenary celebration connected with the town 
and university of Heidelberg, one of the scenes enacted, which symbolized 
German colonial rule, began with German colonial officials in tropical cos- 
tumes bastinadoing their native subjects, and ended with these same officials 
stringing up on trees these same colored men.” 

The next reason against the restoration of the colonies is that the Ger- 
mans have been as bad neighbors in Africa as in Europe. They have in- 
troduced there exactly the element which the United States in the days of 
Monroe resolved should never disturb either of the American continents. 
And it is'a final point that, just as the German colonies have been made 
starting points of treason and rebellion in neighboring states, so their sea- 
ports might in future be made available for outrages at sea. The security 
of the world’s trade demands that this opportunity, like the possession of 
submarines, should not be given. 

The Future of the Submarine.—There is, lastly, a question that affects the 
future of all sea war, and that is: What rules, if any, can be made to secure 
a tolerable use of the submarine in future times? As my readers know, I 
have for three years maintained that the simplest solution of all would 
be for the great powers to declare the submarine contraband of humanity, 
to forbid its manufacture in their own countries, to see to it that it is not 
manufactured in any of the late enemy countries, and to threaten any 
country that attempted to contravene this regulation with a ruthless boycott. 
There can be no practical difficulty in the elimination of the submarine if 
Great Britain, the United States, France, Italy, and Japan agreed to make 
it effective. Had this' been proposed by Great Britain before the war it 
might have been objected to on the ground that the nation with the strongest 
surface fleet had the greatest motive for abolishing that form of naval force 
that threatened to drive the surface fleet into obsolescence. But war: has 
fortunately proved that for practical purposes the submarine has not affected 
surface warfare materially. As an instrument in battle, or as an instrument 
to be used against the principal battle units, it has failed almost completely. 
But the most conspicuous of its disappcintments is, as we have so often seen, 
its total inability to prevent invasion by a power possessing superiority 
of surface craft. It has lost, that is to say, the one rdle universally assigned 
to it in pre-war days—that of being a cheap substitute for navies for weak 
powers. The argument is familiar, and need not now be developed at length. 

But if there is any reluctance to accept it as conclusive, then at least 
restitution for all damage done by submarines should he established for all 
times as a law of future wars. It is possible that, if it is once clearly under- 
stood that the civilized community will insist upon the replacement of 
every ship and every cargo that the submarine destroys, that there may be 
some hesitation in employing it in an outrageous manner. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that in the forthcoming peace dis- 
cussions the conduct of sea war will be among the most debated of all 
matters. There are many in England who are prepared to abandon the 
right of search, and to accept those principles loosely associated with the 
phrase, the freedom of the seas. The fallacies underlying this discusson are 
many, and this is not the time to expose them. But from one observation 
I cannot forbear. In the wars in which the sea rights of Britain were the 
most relentlessly asserted, the sea service of the world suffered not at all. 
Few of the prizes that were taken or lost were destroyed.’ Neutrals during 
war had every facility for trading with the most powerful of the sea 
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belligerents, and, when war was ended, the total sum of the world’s tonnage 
was vastly greater than at its beginning. It is the new and not the old 
principles of war that have produced the present lamentable state of 
things.—Land and Water, 24/t1o. 


Nava Squapron Over Seas.—The message Senator Thompson, of 
Kansas, brought to the Secretary of the Navy from Admiral Hugo Rodman, 
on his return from a trip abroad, was: “ Tell the Secretary we have every- 
thing we need over here and that everything is running perfectly smooth, 
and, for God’s sake, let us alone.” The senator, referring to this message, 
in a speech in the Senate said: “ With such a spirit we need have no fear 
that our navy is not in safe hands, for like the command of Admiral Dewey, 
even with the cables cut, whenever a fight comes, which all of our men and 
officers are itching for, victory will sure be on our side.” Mr. Thompson 
states as positive facts that the Germans have never had more than 320 sub- 
marines; that more than one-half of them have been destroyed; and that 
it is impossible for Germany to keep more than ro per cent of those remain- 
ing in operation at any time. Referring to the British Grand Fleet, 

e says: 

“Sailing in single file, without counting the numerous destroyers, sub- 
marines, submarine chasers, and other smaller craft, it is said to be about 
80 miles in length and requires hours going at ordinary speed, to pass 
in review. With such a fleet no one ever need worry about the German 
Navy coming out of its hiding place and doing any very great damage. 
There is perfect harmony between the British and the American officers 
in this command. Admiral Beatty, of the British Navy, is, of course, 
supreme in command, but it frequently devolves upon our American Admiral 
Rodman to command, and whenever orders are given by either commander 
they are obeyed and respected as if of equal authority. Admiral Rodman 
is one of the resourceful and practical men of the navy, so much admired 
by the people of this country.’—Naval Monthly, November. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR 


THe DeptH CHARGE ARMAMENT OF A Destroyrr—An American de- 
stroyer with her depth bombs ready to be discharged is, indeed, a dangerous 
craft to monkey with. She is a menace not only to the enemy, but to any 
other craft with which she might collide in the darkness, running without 
lights and to herself as well. If one of her depth bombs loaded with its 
heavy charge of T.N.T. should be accidentally exploded there would be 
little left of the destroyer. 

The deadly depth charge, which is proving to be the conclusive answer 
to the submarine menace now, is being released from every quarter of the 
destroyer. Two of these big cylinders of high explosives can be dropped 
from the bridge by the pressure of a button, amidships Thornycroft 
throwers drop a charge from either side of the destroyer, forming a 
barrage. 
|“ V-Guns” Located Amidships—“ Y-guns” are stationed amidship with 
two barrels, each of which throws a depth charge one to port and the other 
to starboard. Finally astern there are two long lines of depth charges 
running on miniature railway tracks, ready to be dropped over the stern. 

With all these depth bomb charges ready to be let loose forward, aft and 
amidships a complete enveloping barrage can be put in operation at any 
time. With the destroyers completely enveloping the transports the water 
barrage extends its protecting sweep entirely around the fleet. 

Vigilance Against Collision—Great care is taken against any collisions in 
the darkness which would release the depth charges. While the shock of 
a collision would ‘not cause an explosion the depth charge might destroy its 
own ship by exploding when it reached the depth fixed by the fuse. Such 
an explosion has actually occurred in one case doing considerable damage, 
but causing no fatalities. 
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This incident has given warning of the extreme care needed to guard 
against night collisions when the fleet is going through the darkness with 
all lights out—Washington Evening Star, 8/11. 


Sea-PowER AND TURKEY.—Because sea-power was not directed by Britain 
with full comprehension of its power, Turkey was forced, not into neutrality 
favoring the interests of the Entente Powers, but into the war as a partner 
in the Buadruple Alliance. One uses the word forced advisedly, for if 
in the one case moderate Turkey was coerced, in the other it would have 
been Enver Pasha and his confederates who would have been coerced, or, 
in short, German ships drove Turkey to her ruin, British ships would have 
saved her, for the secret treaties of intrigue would have been torn to 
shreds by the guns of the most effective of all diplomatists, a British fleet. 
But the Goeben and Breslau got there first—arguments which turned the 
scale for war in the counsels of the Porte four years ago. That these two 
ships should have exercised such a decisive influence on events there was 
a demonstration of the potency of even a fragment of sea-power. As 
Turkey has realized to her cost what a mistake she made in 1914 she might 
have come to terms with the Allies long ago. But her fleet, commanded and 
largely officered and manned by Germans, vetoed any such course of action, 
and, reinforced by what remains of the Russian Black Sea fleet, is an argu- 
ment which will take some surmounting. But if Constantinople is subjected 
to the pressure of enemy sea-power, which having forced Turkey to enter 
the war now forces her to continue in it, the Provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire bordering on the Levant are subjected to the pressure of Allied sea- 

er. Hence the move made by the Vali Rahmi, who governs the richest 
and best ordered Vilayet in the Turkish Dominions, to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Entente Powers. involving the fate of Smyrna, the Ottoman 
city next in importance to Constantinople. His sympathies may be with 
the Allies, but he would never have acted independently of the Porte only 
for the successes of amphibious warfare—Army and Navy Gazette, 19/10. 


Tue War at Sea.—Why Germany Cannot Have Her Colonies.—“ If the 
German colonies were to be returned to Germany,” says Mr. Walter Long, 
“the lives of our heroes would have been wasted.” The Pan-Germans 
know that the game is theirs if they can but get their colonies back, and they 
will leave no stone unturned to regain them. The Allies are fighting for a 
permanent peace, but if Germany gets her colonies back we shall have 
grasped at the shadow of peace and dropped the bone of security, without 
which there can be no real peace. 

Germany does not expect to win this war—at least, she can no longer 
hope for the complete victory she set out to gain—but she sees that science 
has put a new weapon into her hand, and only asks to be given back her 
colonies, and to be allowed to bide her time. If the Allies give Germany 
back her colonies, they present her also with the tempting prospect of 
being able to subject to her will the free nations of the world by the bring- 
ing about of a complete stoppage of maritime traffic. 

dmiral von Capelle stated in the Reichstag on May 11, 1918, in the course 
of a naval debate: “Our whole war industry will be used for the building 
of submarines, and precautions will be taken to see that for years to come 
there shall be no slackening in the regular delivery of new submarines.” Ger- 
many’s colonies would provide submarine bases on all the great trade routes 
of the world. With such bases Germany could wage war on the world’s 
trade, and in a few months the world would be at her feet. Captain von 
Weise, at a mass meeting in Berlin, said: “ We need colonies in’ the Pacific 
for military and strategic reasons; we need naval bases”; and added, “ We 
must demand a German Africa stretching from the east to the southwest, 
for we need raw materials.” “Raw materials” is a wide term, and what 
the Pan-Germans mean is that they want sites for naval bases, which are 
the raw materials for a future submarine war on trade. As for the bona 
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fide raw materials the total export of the German African colonies did not 
amount to £5,000,000 per annum. 

A common argument against annexation is that Germany demands a 
“place in the sun.” She is a great and growing nation, and requires an 
outlet for her surplus population. To deprive her of what “ place in the 
sun” she has, and to block all outlets for her increasing population, is 
like trying to block up a volcano, and is bound to end in a violent eruption. 
The reply to that argument is that the German Colonial Secretary has 
admited that German colonial policy has been a failure. Dr. von Kuhlman 
said, “ We have no need of colonies for purposes of settlement, but we have 
great need of ... ..territories . .. . to provide our industries . ... with 
raw materials.” Statistics prove that as the German Empire has increased 
in prosperity emigration has declined. From 1910-13 the average annual 
number of emigrants to German Africa was between 17 and 18 persons, 
In addition, Germany has imported annually millions of Russians and 
Poles to gather in the harvest, and thousands of Italians for railway and 
road construction, The African colonies are not, therefore, required, nor 
are they suitable as an outlet for surplus white population. 

Another argument is that the retention of the German colonies would be 
as much a cause for smouldering enmity as was Alsace Lorraine. In reply 
we should say that there is very little analogy between the case of Alsace 
Lorraine and the German colonies. Alsace Lorraine had been in French 
possession for 200 years; it had 2,000,000 inhabitants who were obliged to 
transfer their allegiance to another country; it gave access to the Rhine, 
which then formed their strategic frontier. Better Germany should have 
a grievance which she is not strong enough to work off than to remove that 

ievance and put her in possession of the means of making another war. 

rman writers talk openly of the next war. There must be no next war, 
but you won’t prevent it by giving back German colonies—you will ensure 
it. taking place. 

A. grave. danger that has to be guarded against is Germany’s certain 
attempt to divide the Allies by saying that England is fighting for a 
knock-out blow in order that she may enlarge her colonial empire. The 
principal Allied war aim is a permanent peace, and such a peace implies a 
world security. World security implies a strong British Empire to counter- 
poise German aggression, as instanced by the course of this war. It will 
not be denied that had it not been for England, Germany would have had 
Europe under her foot. If Germany’s colonies were restored, she would 
in the future, using the colonies as submarine bases, engineer a submarine 
war on trade, and Great Britain could not hope to maintain the vast naval 
forces necessary to deal with such a world wide war without submitting 
to an intolerable burden of armaments. When peace comes we wish to 
reduce armaments, but if Germany gets back her colonies, our naval 
estimates will be infinitely larger than they have ever been before. In 
other words, Great Britain would always be at the mercy of an aggres- 
sive Germany. Therefore the Allied war aim—a permanent. peace—is 
based on the non-return of the German colonies; and all German conces- 
sions must be looked upon as a snare if the price to be paid for them is 
the placing in her hands of the means wherewith she may make a second 
and more certain bid for world dominion. 

This war, in fact, might be called a Colonial War. Germany intended 
first to subdue the Continental Powers in order to gain a better strategical 
position, with outlets to the Atlantic and the Mediterranean at Antwerp 
or Calais and Salonika and the Sea of Marmora. The Continental Powers 
crushed, there would have been no need to keep up a great army. Indem- 
nities would have furnished the further means for building ships, and the 
capture of the French colonies would have provided the necessary oversea 
bases. Martinique, French Guinea, Dakar, Madagascar, Cochin China, 
New Caledonia would have furnished bases on every trade route, and with 
defended and well-stocked arsenals at all these places, with a navy capable 
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of disputing the seas with us, built up on the indemnities obtained and on 
the economies effected by reducing her army, Germany would have been in 
a position to strike at British colonial power and trade, and would have 
done so exactly when it suited her, treaties or no treaties. That this is no 
fanciful picture receives confirmation from the fact that in July, 1914, 
Germany offered to guarantee the territorial integrity of France if England 
would remain neutral, but when challenged by Sir Edward Grey she would 
not guarantee France’s colonial integrity, because she knew the value of 
naval bases. The significance of this incident has been overlooked. 

We have had considerable difficulty in taking the German colonies in this 
war, and such difficulties will be greatly enhanced in future in similar 
operations owing to the developments to be expected in the defensive 
strength of shore positions, long-range guns and aircraft. Mines and the 
employment of submarines will also help the defence, W/T stations will 
be well inland and nothing short of a first-class expedition will reach them. 
If the German “ Mittel-Afrika’’ scheme ever materialized, the difficulties 
would be still further increased owing to the vast size of the territory in- 
volved, which would in itself constitute an almost insuperable obstacle. 

To cope with German submarines based on the Heligoland Bight we now 
require some 10,000 vessels. If Germany had submarine bases oversea we 
should be compelled to maintain an organization several times as great. 
The burden of such defensive preparations would strangle our national life, 
and social reform would be indefinitely postponed. We have disarmed 
Germany by depriving her of oversea bases, and in the interests of uni- 
versal peace we must not give her back these weapons, and with them a 
stimulus and power for future aggression.—Army and Navy Gazette, 5/10. 


ATLANTIC 


Vast U. S. BAsE oN FreENcH CoAst.—On the rugged Breton coast there 
is an American naval establishment which is a sort of composite of the 
busy activity of the Navy Department at Washington, and of one of the 
big navy yards on the American seaboard. 

Vice Admiral Wilson, commanding the American naval forces. in French 
waters, has his headquarters here, with an executive staff quartered in 
one of the largest buildings of the city, fronting the Place President 
Wilson. American bluejackets are on guard at all the entrances, and 
steady files of American naval officers and sailors crowd the corridors:on 
their various duties. 

The streets are filled with American sailors on “liberty parties,” often 
5000 and 6000 in a single party. And on the water front there is the hustle 
and activity of a huge navy yard, with scores of American naval craft and 
transports lying in the harbor, and the shore alive with a vast naval in- 
stallation. 

Besides the rush of the port itself, this is the naval administration center 
for 300 miles of the French coast, divided into three districts, with a number 
of the chief ports into which the masses of American men and material are 
pouring. 

Aside from the American transport fleet, which comes and goes, there is 
a standing personnel of officers and men in these districts, with some 80 
ships—destroyers, repair ships, converted yachts, mine sweepers and naval 
tugs. The shore establishment is on the same extensive scale, with air- 
dromes for balloons and airplanes, great stacks of coal and mammoth tanks 
for fuel oil. 

Naval headquarters is in constant wireless touch with the whole range 
of this naval activity, along the 300 miles of front and far out to sea, where 
the convoys are steadily moving in and out. All the orders are issued here 
for this intricate movement, the meetings at sea at appointed places, and the 
zig-zag routes which will cheat the hostile craft lying off the coast. 
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From outside headquarters one sees the wireless antennz stretching off 
to a nearby church steeple, thus giving a great sweep of wire for gathering 
the sound waves. There is also direct telegraph and telephone, so that if 
need be conversation may go on between the naval chiefs and American 
officers at Paris or London. 

It is a huge work this big establishment is carrying on. On the strietly 
naval side are the defensive and offensive operations—defence of American 
and other Allied shipping in the vast movement of men and material across 
the Atlantic, and offensive in the war of extermination being made against 
enemy submarines. 

Outside of the naval operations there is the steady march of a vast naval 
construction at all the ports along this 300 miles of sea front, repair plants, 
fuel stations, oil tanks, water marks and all the requirements of a great naval 
seen | which is constantly expanding.—Washington Evening Star, 

10. 


ADMIRALTY AT Last Apmits Loss or BatrLesuip “ Aupacious.”—The 
Admiralty to-night made its first official announcement of the loss of the 
battleship Audacious, which sank after striking a mine off the North Irish 
coast on October 27, 1914. The loss of the battleship officially was kept a 
secret at the urgent request of the Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet. 

In observing the request of Admiral Jellicoe and officially keeping secret 
the loss of the Audacious the Admiralty burdened itself with “the secret of 
Polichinelle ”—a secret known to all, even to the enemy. 

The first news of the sinking was received here in mail advices on 
November 13, 1914, which said that the officers and crew of the warship had 
been rescued in the boats of the White Star liner Olympic. The first au- 
thentic description of the sinking was brought here at the same time by 
oe ag ade of the Olymbic and published on November 16.—N. Y. Times, 
14/10. 


S. S. Franx H. Buck Sinxs SuBMARINE.—The clever sinking of a large 
German submarine by a navy gun crew aboard the American steamer Frank 
H. Buck, off the Atlantic coast on September 3, was announced’ by the 
Navy Department on September 10, after the report of the captain had been 
received. Two shots from the steamer struck the submarine squarely, 
and she blew up and went to the bottom. The Navy Department announced 
that the captain of the Buck highly commended the efficiency and conduct 
of Chief Gunner’s Mate Joseph Steffens, U. S. N., and the entire armed 
guard under his command. 

The engagement lasted 29 minutes. The submarine was about 300 feet 
long, of the early type of German submarines with high bow, and had two 
6-inch guns close to the conning tower, fore and aft. She fired in salvos, 
using about 60 shots, altogether. She was camouflaged and flew no flags.— 
Naval Monthly, November. 


ELeveN Survivors or Bompep Bark Picken Up By A Sus-CHaser.—The 
Navy Department is informed that 11 survivors from the Norwegian bark 
Stifender, probably bombed by a German submarine on October 13, ap- 
proximately 700 miles off the American coast, were taken from a small boat 
off Barnegat by a submarine chaser on Tuesday. The survivors state that 
one other small boat left the bark with eight members of the crew, includ- 
ing the captain, aboard.—Official Bulletin, 31/10. 


SINKING oFF BarNEGAT.—The United States Navy Department attributes 
the sinking of the Spanish ship Chatarro, which occurred 10 miles off Barne- 
gat Inlet with the loss of six of the crew, to either an internal explosion or 
contact with a floating mine.—Literary Digest, 9/11. 
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Rumor SuBMARINE SUNK.—Travelers arriving at an Atlantic port on 
two British liners report that an American destroyer of their escort sank 
a submarine on the third day of the trip.—Literary Digest, 9/11. 


TRANSPORT ENGAGES Sus.—October 17.—On arriving at an Atlantic port 
the army transport Amphion reported a two-hours’ running fight with a 
submarine, 800 miles off the Atlantic coast, on October 12. Eight men on 
the American ship were wounded, two fatally.—2‘terary Digest, 9/11. 


UNSINKABLE SHip SUNK.—The American steamship Lucia, equipped with 
buoyancy boxes and supposed to be unsinkable, was sunk by a submarine on 
October 10, 1200 miles off the United States Atlantic coast. All of her 
crew of 90 men were saved, excepting four who were killed by the explosion 
of the torpedo. The Lucia left an Atlantic port on October 12. She was 
a vessel of 6774 gross tons, and was built in Austria in 1912. 

The vessel, taken over by U. S. Shipping Board at Mobile, Ala., when the 
United States entered the war, was equipped at a cost of more than $200,- 
000 with an “unsinkable” device approved by naval officials for experi- 
mental purposes. She was held in port for several months while air-filled 
boxes, lining her holds and cabins, were installed. This buoyancy arrange- 
ment, its inventor declared, would keep the ship afloat, no matter how much 
water was taken in through holes torn in her side by torpedoes or shell- 
fre—Nautical Gazette, 2/11. 


SmnKING oFF N. J. Coast.—The sugar-laden ship sunk in an unexplained 
manner off the New Jersey coast October 27 was the Cuban steamer 
Chaparro, which left Cardenas, Cuba, for New York, October 21, 

Reports to the Navy Department to-day do not show conclusively whether 
it was a torpedo, a floating mine or an internal explosion that sent the 
vessel to the bottom, but officials believe the investigation now in progress 
- demonstrate that it was not a torpedo.—Washington Evening Star, 
29/10. 

The Naval Service Department announces that all hands of the auxiliary 
patrol vessel Galiano were lost when it sank on October 30, 1918. The next 
oi kin have been informed by the Department of Naval Service —Shipping, 

II. 


SINKING or THE U. S. S. “Seatra” By Mine orF MARYLAND Coast.— 
The pay Department is informed that in addition to the 7 officers and 40 
men of the U. S. S. Seatia, sunk by a mine off the Maryland coast, near 
Fenwick Island, November 9, previously reported landed, 2 officers and 15 
men were landed last night at a coast guard station, and Lieutenant Guy M. 
Jones, Army Quartermaster, and 16 men who were taken from rafts were 

ded at Cape May, N. J. Reports state that approximately all who were 
on board have been accounted for.—Official Bulletin, 11/11. 


Suirs WiTHout Convoy Stitt Usinc Caution Acarnst Mines.—Two 
British liners arrived November 9 from England with passengers and mails, 
after passing through the German submarine zone unescorted for the first 
time in more than three years. They were piloted through the mine fields 
by destroyers as far as the Irish coast, and then steered their own course 
for America. Each vessel had mine-sweeping apparatus rigged, as there 
is still a great danger of ships being blown up by floating mines. 


U.S. Convoys Increasep.—In three months, from one American base, 
United States destroyers escorted 121 troopship convoys—773 ships. In 
the Same period ‘iey escorted 171 merchant convoys of 1763 ships in all, 
making a total for three months from one base of 2536 ships. 
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While American destroyers have convoyed only 27 per cent of all the 
troops brought across, the percentage for the single month of August for 
example was 34. 

There are 155 British ships now exclusively engaged in bringing over 
American troops.—Baltimore Evening Sun, 11/11. 


U-Boat CHAseRs. CrossSING THE ATLANTIC.—A wooden motor boat, 110 
feet in. length, is a small craft to make the Atlantic crossing. It is true 
motor boats much smaller than this have crossed under their own power, 
and in more than one case, the venturesome trip has been made by non- 
professional sailors. As is well known, we have built several hundreds 
of these submarine chasers, and they are doing good work on both sides of 
the Atlantic. With their fine, high bows, rather graceful sheer, and single 
mast amidships, they are a familiar sight to residents on our Atlantic sea- 
board, where they have been doing regular patrol duty. 

A large number of these craft, also, have been for many months engaged 
in patroling the seas off the coasts of Great Britain and France, particularly 
in locations which are known to be the favorite haunts of the U-boat. 
When they are engaged in offensive work, they go out in groups of several, 
and by observation and by their listening devices, they try to get in touch 
with the underwater pirate. As soon as he has been found, the group 
of chasers follows a course of maneuvers which is designed to make it 
impossible for the enemy to get out of touch; and the area below which he 
is operating is heavily attacked with depth charges. 

Many of the chasers were taken over by French crews and are now in 
service under the French Navy off the French coast. A large number 
of them were taken across by American crews which were composed 
largely, and in some cases exclusively, of men of the naval reserve. When 
the vessels were towed across, the towing ships were frequently converted 
yachts. As will be noted, the passage was frequently made in heavy 
weather, with the seas running so high, that at times the little chasers were 
invisible from the deck of the towing yacht—Sctentific American, 2/11. 


NORTH SEA AND CHANNEL 


GeRMAN Navy SURRENDERED TO ALLIED FLEET—Somewhere out in the 
misty expanse of the North Sea five big American battleships took up 
their positions in a 50-mile line of greyhounds which early November 21 
will witness the surrender of a powerful German surface fleet, under the 
eyes of King George, Admirals Beatty, Sims and Rodman. 

Germany’s sea surrender began at dawn November 20, when 20 U boats 
gave up to Admiral Reginald W. Tyrwhitt’s fleet of cruisers and destroyers 
30 miles off this port and steamed into Harwich led by British cruisers, 
To-night the undersea serpents, deprived of their sting, lie anchored here 
under the Union Jack. 

Only meager crews, just sufficient to navigate them, took them out on 
their last journey under the German ensign, which was hauled down at the 
rendezvous. The German sailors were a sullen, dejected lot. 

They. were eager to have the whole humiliating business over with. Few 
raised their eyes until they had at last boarded the German transport 
Fierraventans, which is to take them back to Germany. 

Admiral Rodman, U.S. N., on the M*w York, and Captain Beach, com- 
mander, will lead the American squaarun to-morrow, the other ships being 
the Florida, Texas, Wyoming and Arkansas. The whole 50-mile line of 
warships will be headed by the British superdreadnought Queen Elizabeth, 
Beaty & flagship, aboard which the king and his heir will witness the great 
display. 

The following account of the surrender of the first batch of 20 German 
submarines, which was accomplished this morning at sea, is given by an 
eye-witness of the incident. More than 80 other German submarines are to 
be handed over to the Allied naval command before the end of the week, 
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After steaming some 20 miles across the North Sea the Harwich forces, 
which consisted of five light cruisers and 20 destroyers, were sighted. “The 
flagship of Admiral Tyrwhitt, the commander, was the Curacao, High 
above the squadron hung a big observation balloon. 

The squadron, headed by the flagship, then steamed toward the Dutch 
coast, followed by the Coventry, Dragood, Danal and Centaur. Other ships 
followed in line with their navigation lights showing. The picture was a 
novel one, as the great, vessels, with the moon still shining, plowed their 
way to take part in the surrender of the German U-boats, 

Soon after the British squadron started the “ paravanes” were dropped 
overboard. These devices are shaped like tops and divert any mines which 
may be encountered, for the vessels were now entering a mine field. 

Almost every one on board donned a lifebelt, and just as the red sun 
appeared above the horizon the first German submarine appeared in sight. 

Soon after 7 o’clock 20 submarines were seen in line accompanied by 
two German destroyers, the Tibania and the Sierra Ventana, which were 
to take the submarine crews back.to Germany after the transfer. 

All the submarines were on the surface with their hatches open and their 
crews standing on deck. The vessels were flying no flags whatever, and 
their guns were trained fore and aft in accordance with the terms of sur- 
render. 

A bugle sounded on the Curacao and all the gun crews took up their 
stations, ready for any possible treachery. 

The leading destroyer, in response to a signal from the admiral, turned 
and led the way towards England, and the submarines were ordered to 
follow. They immediately did so. The surrender had been accomplished. 

Each cruiser turned, and, keeping a careful lookout, steamed toward 
Harwich. On the deck of one of the largest of the submarines, which 
catried two 5.9 guns, 23 officers and men were counted. The craft was 
estimated to be nearly 300 feet in length. Its number had been painted out. 

Near the ship was a lightship. Three large British seaplanes, followed 
by an airship, were observed. The Harwich forces and the seaplanes and 
airship made a most impressive sight. 

One of the submarines was. seen to send up a couple of carrier pigeons 
beg once a signal was flashed from the admiral that it had no right to 
0 this. 

When the ships had cleared the mine field and entered the channel, the 
“paravanes”’ were hauled aboard. On reaching a point some 20 miles 
off Harwich the ships dropped anchor and Captain Addison came out on 
the warship Maidstone. 

British crews were then put on board the submarines to take them 
into harbor. With the exception of the engine staffs all the German sailors 
remained on deck. The submarines were then taken through the gates 
of the harbor and the German crews were transferred to the transports 


which will take them back to Germany, 


As the boats went through the gates the white ensign was run up upon 
each of them with the German flag underneath. 

Each German submarine commander at the transfer was required to 
sign a declaration to the effect that his vessel was in running order, that 
its periscope was intact; that its torpedoes were unloaded and that its 
torpedo heads were safe. 

_Orders had been issued forbidding any demonstration. These instruc- 
tions were obeyed to the letter. There was complete silence as the sub- 
marines surrendered and as the crews were transferred. So. ended a 
historic event and the first portion of the German submarine fleet is now in 


the hands of the British Navy.—Baltimore American, 21/18. 


GERMAN Navy Detecates Meet ApmirAL Beatty.—Vice Admiral Sir 
David Beatty, commander of the Grand Fleet, received Rear Admiral van 
Meurer and the other German naval delegates aboard the flagship Queen 
Elizabeth in the Firth of Forth, Scotland, Friday evening. 
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The German cruiser Koenigsberg, carrying the delegates, having arrived 
at the rendezvous selected in the afternoon, Admiral Meurer was taken 
to the Queen Elizabeth by a destroyer. The German admiral was “ piped” 
aboard the flagship’s quarterdeck, where he and the other Germans were 
received by Commodore Hubert: Brand and escorted to Admiral Beatty’s 
cabin, where the conference lasted till the early hours of Saturday morning. 

Admiral Meurer sat opposite Admiral Beatty, who had fronting him 
a model of the battle cruiser Lion, a memento of his famous flagship, while 
on the cabin wall at his back was a fine picture of Nelson. 

The German civilian delegates remained aboard the Koenigsberg. 

The ‘conference was resumed Saturday and was concluded Saturday 
evening. Among Admiral Meurer’s staff were a Zeppelin commander and 
a submarine commander.—Washington Evening Star, 18/11. 


How tHE “Justicia” was AVENGED.—Just previous to the fate of a 
U-boat being sealed, the submarine had torpedoed the great liner Justicia 
which was attacked on July 19, and only sank on the following day, after 
no fewer than seven torpedoes had been fired at her, Sixteen of the engine- 
room staff were lost, but 455 survivors were rescued by being transferred 
to other ships. During the submarine’s persistent attacks all possible de- 
fensive measures were taken, and it is possible that she was. seriously 
damaged immediately after her last attack. Either then or a little later, a 
depth charge, dropped close to her, exploded with such violence she was 
severely shaken and her electric batteries became flooded with sea water, 
causing poisonous fumes to be given off, and thus forcing her to the surface. 
She was sighted by a destroyer, which at once attacked, and two other simi- 
lar craft afterwards joined in. Fire was opened at a range of. between 
7000 and 8000 yards, and the submarine was holed twice. After the first 
hit the captain and the crew abandoned her, leaving the first officer and 
engineer aboard to sink her. Before they were able to make good their 
escape the second hit was secured and the bows rising high out of the water, 
she sank stern first. 

In connection with the destruction of the enemy submarine, one D, S. O., 
two D. S. C.’s, three D. S. M.’s, and three “‘ Mentions ” have been awarded.— 
Army and Navy Gazette, 19/I0. 


AMERICAN FLIER WINS FIGHT WITH SUBMARINE.—Ensign Carson, Braving 
Shrapnel Fire, Shoots Two of Crew and Bombs U-boat.—The first case in 
which it is known that a submarine fought back when attacked by a sea- 
plane resulted in the probable destruction of the submersible by an Ameri- 
can aviator, Reserve Ensign J. F. Carson, it was announced by the Ad- 
miralty to-day. 

With shrapnel from the elevated forward gun of the submarine bursting 
around his seaplane Ensign Carson maneuvered until he was able to pour 
machine gun-fire into the crew, felling two of them and driving the others 
inside. The submarine submerged, and as she was diving two bombs were 
dropped on her. 

Within a few minutes the bow of the U-boat appeared on the surface and 
remained visible about four minutes. More bombs were dropped in this 
interval and it is believed the undersea craft was either badly damaged or 
destroyed. 

Ensign Carson’s machine, with two others, was on patrol when the sub- 
marine was sighted on the surface, and the ensign made for her. As he 
was getting into position to use his machine gun or to bomb the undersea 
boat the German fired five shrapnel shells, three of which burst close to the 
seaplane, doing it some damage. The other seaplanes did not take part in 
the attack.—N. Y. Times, 16/9. 


SANK Two U-Boats, Gor D. S. O.—Captain Hayes Also Shared in $10,000 
with Officers and Crew.—The end of the war has made it possible to tell 
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how Captain Bertle Hayes of the British transport Olympic, which sails this 
afternoon for Liverpool, won the Distinguished Service Order for sinking 
two U-boats on May 12, 1918, in the English Channel off Portsmouth. For 
this exploit $10,000 was given by the Admiralty to the captain, officers, and 
crew. Both submarines were destroyed at daylight, and survivors were 
picked up from them by the American destroyer Davis, which was about a 
mile away on the port quarter. 

One submarine came up on the starboard bow of the Olympic as the mist 
cleared away, and was rammed immediately. As the bow of the 50,000-ton 
ship was cutting her in two another U-boat appeared on the port quarter, 
half a mile away, and was sunk by a shot from the 6-inch stern gun. 
Twenty-seven of her officers and men were rescued by the Davis, with five 
from the U-boat that was rammed. The Olympic sunk another U-boat in 
the Mediterranean in June, 1916, by gun-fire, but as there were no survivofs 
it was not counted as official by the Admiralty. 

Captain Hayes has commanded the Olympic since the end of October, 
1914, when she figured in the unsuccessful attempt to tow the battleship 
Audacious after she had been mined. The Olympic has carried nearly 
300,000 troops since then to Mudros, Alexander, and from Canada and 


’ the United States to England and France without accident. She has had 


many narrow escapes from torpedoes, some missing her by barely five 
feet—N. Y. Times, 16/11. 


Tetts TroopsHip RAMMep U. S. Destrover—Details of the ramming 
of a United States destroyer by a British troopship in the English Channel 
last month, as well as the names of the vessels involved, were brought to 
New York yesterday by 25 members of the crew of the American destroyer 
Shaw, who arrived from Liverpool on the Canadian Pacific liner Melita. 

Mention of the accident—without the names of the ships, owing to the 
rigid censorship—was made after it occurred in London cable dispatches. 
It is now possible to give the account in full. 

It was the United States destroyer Shaw, which was rammed off Port- 
land Bill in the English Channel on October 9 at 5 a. m., by the British 
transport Aquitania, and 35 feet was cut off the bow of the Shaw, with the 
loss of 2 officers and 14 seamen. Directly the Shaw’s bow fell off, as if 
sheared by a knife, the forward oil tank, which had been cut open, burst 
into flames and added to the danger of the crew. Two other destroyers 
raced to the rescue at full speed and made fast, one on either side of the 
damaged vessel. The bow waves thrown by the destroyers swept over the 
broken decks of the Shaw and extinguished the flames. 

The forward bulkhead held, fortunately, and the injured destroyer was 
hy into Portsmouth, where she is now being repaired in the naval oo 
yard. joe eae i 

Captain J. T. Charles, R. N. R., who commanded the Aquitania when 
she left New York for Southampton on October 2 with 5000 American 
troops, was not at fault for the collision, as his was the overtaken vessel. 

The Shaw tried to cross the Aquitania’s bows, which was steaming at 
nearly 23 knots, and at a critical moment, according to one of the crew, 
the steering gear jammed and the next moment the sharp bow of the 
> anand cut into the destroyer, sending the forepart, with 14 men and an 
officer, to the bottom of the Channel. 

One of the crew of the Shaw, who was on deck at the time of the acci- 
dent, said : 

“Our craft was one of several destroyers that had been sent to meet a big 
convoy of troopships of which the Aquitania was the largest. The bridge 
was in command of Commander Glassford, who was watching keenly for 
U-boats, as he had heard there were some lurking off the English coast. 

“Suddenly the lookout man sung out: ‘ Periscope on port bow!’ The 

immediately darted ahead at a speed of 35 knots and tried to cross the 
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Aquitania’s bow from starboard to port. We were about 100 feet ahead and 
had time to clear when the steering gear jammed, and the next minute there 
was a crash as the Aquitania cut right into us about 35 feet from the bow 

“T had just time to jump overboard as the forecastle deck went down 
beneath my feet, and after a few minutes in the water I was picked up by the 
crew of another American destroyer.” 

Another of the Shaw’s survivors, who was standing on the afterdeck 
said that the men down in their bunks at the time had no chance to escape. 
One officer was burned to death by the blazing fuel oil, he said, and his body 
was found afterwards when the vessel was docked at Portsmouth. Other 
injured sailors were taken to the base hospital at Portsmouth, and 25 of the 
crew are remaining on board the Shaw. 

The Aquitania was in New York two weeks ago, but there was no mark on 
her bow to show that she had been in collision, and Captain Charles and his 
crew of 1200 officers and men kept the matter secret, as the war was still 
on and the publication of such accidents to warships was regarded. by the 
British Admiralty as giving comfort to the enemy.—N. Y. Times, 16/11, 


Tree British TRAWLERS Battie Four U-Boats.—Three British trawlers, 


although outranged by the enemy guns, recently fought four German sub- 
marines until put out of action by the U-boats. According to an account of 
the engagement published in the Times the armed trawlers Onward, Era 
and Nellis Nutten were patrolling near the North Sea fishing ground when 
a submarine came into sight. 

The trawlers opened fire on the submarine and the submarine replied. 
Soon three more submarines appeared out of the haze and all joined in the 
attack on the trawlers, who kept up the unequal fight despite the fact 
that the Germans excelled them in gun power and speed. 

The captain of the Nellie Nutten, finding his ship helpless from a shot 
through the stern, steered toward a Dutch lugger and abandoned his own 
vessel, which soon went down. The captain saw the Era in flames and 
the Onward out of control, and when he looked for them again soon after- 
ward they were gone—Washington Evening Star, 29/10. 


Two British Mortor-Boats INTERNED.—Two British motor-boats with 
their crews, who took part in a fight with enemy aeroplanes near Terschel- 
ling on August 11, have been interned in Holland, having been discovered in 
Dutch territorial waters—Army and Navy Gazette, 21/10. 


GunBoat SuNK.—One of His Majesty’s torpedo gunboats sank on 
September 30 as the result of a collision with a merchant vessel. One 
officer and 52 men are missing, presumed drowned. 


British Destroyer 1s SuNK.—A British destroyer sank following a col-. 


lision with a merchant ship on October 26, the Admiralty announced this 
evening. There were no casualties—Philadelphia Ledger, 1/11. 


Mine Sweeper Lost.—A British Admiralty statement issued yesterday 
evening, says the British mine sweeper Ascot was torpedoed and sunk by a 
German submarine November 10, off the northeast coast of England. Fifty- 
three members of the crew were drowned.—Baltimore American, 20/11. 


The Financial Secretary of the British Admiralty tells the House of 
Commons there is reason to believe that all German destroyers and torpedo- 
boats which had their bases at Ostend and Zeebrugge have escaped to 
German ports.—Literary Digest, 9/11. 


Huns Scurttie Bic Vesset to Close up Ostenp Harsor.—Before leaving 
Ostend the Germans scuttled a large mail boat alor:gside the old British 
warship Vindictive, which was sunk in the channel there last May. They 
thus made doubly sure that the channel will be blocked for a long time 
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Inspection of the city shows that British shells did terrific damage to 
enemy military and naval establishments, but did not harm the residential 
or business sections to any extent. The only money to be found in Ostend 
and other liberated Belgian cities is German. Many of the smailer children, 
especially in Ostend, uSe German as their own Janguage. The enemy ap- 
parently went out of his way to teach his tongue to these chi‘dren. 

Germania of Berlin, the organ of the Centrist party, pririts an obviously 
inspired commentary on the evacuation by the Germans — the Flanders 
coast, saying it will have an inconsiderable effect om th: «snduct of the 
naval war. 

The newspaper says that all the German-constructed military works at 
Ostend, Zeebrugge and elsewhere were either dismantled entirely and car- 
ried off or left in an unusable condition. 

“We have succeeded in getting all the ships home,” it says. “A few 
serviceable ships that we were forced to leave were dismantled and then 
destroyed.” 

The importance of Flanders as a base for submarines, it continues, 
recently declined considerably because “measures taken by the enemy 
made the conduct of U-boat warfare from the Flanders coast so difficult 
that for some time past it had been more or less given up.” 


ZEEBRUGGE IS A WRECK AFTER GERMANS LEAvVE.—Zeebrugge is the picture 
of desolation, according to dispatches received recently at the Belgian lega- 
tion. The semaphore, the buildings of the Compagnie Maritime and the 
Solvay chemical works are a heap of ruins. On the mole itself all the build- 
ings have been destroyed, and the system of railway tracks and overhead 
cranes is out of commission. 

After the passage between the mole and the shore had been partially 
closed by a British submarine in the raid of April 23, the Germans set 
up two heavy guns, commanding the approaches to the harbor, between 
the passage back of the mole and the entrance to the Bruges Canal, where 
the wreck of the British cement-laden vessel, sunk in April, still is lying. 

The only signs of life in the desolate place, the dispatches say, are loud 
reports followed by huge jets of water and dense clouds of black smoke 
coming from the explosions of mines, laid by the Germans, which British 
sailors are blowing up. 

The whole Belgian coast in the vicinity of Zeebrugge had been trans- 
formed into a series of fortifications bristling with wire defences and 
storage depots connected by railway. The celebrated seashore promenade 
is brcken up by trenches and protected shelters of machine guns and small 
cannon. 

The roads are in fairly good condition, but all bridges and locks were 
destroyed by the Germans in their precipitate retreat before the irresistible 
dash of the Belgian troops.—Washington Evening Star, 28/10. 


Dredging operations had been taking place at the entrance to the Bruges 
Canal, in order that the vessels sunk by the British might sink deeper, and 
so avoid blocking up the waterway. It is understood that at high tides 
~~ aia can now pass over the sunken vessels—Army and Navy Gazette. 
19/TO. 


NorwAy Ciosep Turee-Mite Zone.—The Norwegian Admiralty have 
announced that the territorial waters of Norway have been mined and 
are closed to ordinary traffic. The mined area is off Stavanger and the 
southwest coast of Norway. 


How tue U. S. Navy Has Cooreratep WitH THE BRITISH FLEET IN 
LAYING THE NortH Sea SUBMARINE BarraGe.—Secretary Daniels authorizes 
the publication of the following concerning the part of the United States 
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Navy in the construction of the North Sea mine barrage, the largest 
ordnance work of the kind ever undertaken and an important factor in the 
anti-submarine warfare: 

One of the most important accomplishments of the Bureau of Ordnance 
in this war has been the establishment in cooperation with the British Navy 
of the North Sea mine barrage, designed to bar, so far as possible, the 
egress of German submarines from their home bases into the Atlantic. 
For this project a new and improved type of mine was invented, many thou- 
sands manufactured and transported overseas, large bases were established 
abroad for assembling and issuance to mine planters, a fleet of mine layers 
was sent and has been maintained in foreign waters, a score of merchant 
vessels were fitted out and have been engaged in transportation of the 
material from this country, and a mine-loading plant with a capacity of 
more than a thousand mines a day was erected and has been in operation 
for many months. 

Admiral Strauss in Command.—Rear Admiral Joseph Strauss, former 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, is in command of the mine force abroad; 
Captain R. R. Belknap directs the mine planters; Captain O. G. Murfin is in 
charge of the forces and bases ashore, where several thousand men are 
engaged ; and Commander S. P. Fullinwider is in charge of the Mine Section 
of the Bureau of Ordnance, which keeps the forces overseas supplied. 

From the time this country entered the war, officers of the Bureau of 
Ordnance contended that a most effective way of combating the submarine 
would be to blockade the enemy’s coast by means of mines or anti-submarine 
devices, and urged the placing of an anti-submarine barrieg around the 
North Sea to prevent submarines from getting into the Atlantic. They 
made a thorough study of the various types of barrage, including nets, 
nets in combination with mines and bombs, and mines alone. They con- 
cluded that mines offered the only practicable solution of the problem; 
but no mine then existing appeared to be satisfactory for the purpose, so 
efforts were concentrated on the evolution of a new type with which such 
a barrier could be established. The immense number required for the 
project and the operation of mining in such great depths of water presented 
new and difficult problems. 

The New Type of Mine.---The mining section of the bureau, under the 
direction of Commander Fullinwider, produced a new type of mine, the 
success of which has surpassed all expectations. The first step was to 
devise a new firing device, and the officers saw possibilities in an electrical 
anti-submarine device which Ralph Browne, an American inventor, had 
submitted to the department in May, 1917, which, while not of practical 
value in the form submitted, embodied an element which could be utilized 
to advantage in a naval mine. The inventor, in collaboration with officers 
of ‘the bureau, constructed a mode! apparatus which on test, July 9, 1917, 
gave gratifying results, and the bureau immediately proceeded with the 
design of a mine in which the apparatus could be used. The firing apparatus 
having been completed, other parts were designed as rapidly as possible, 
each part being put into manufacture as it was designed and tested. To 
insure the practicability of planting mines by either British or, American 
planters, outside dimensions of the American mine and planter were made 
to conform to the standard British gear. Lieut. Commander H. Isher- 
wood, R.N. V.R., worked with the bureau to accomplish this end, and 
assisted in designing the complicated mine anchor. 

Tentative plans for a North Sea barrage were submitted to Admiral 
Benson, Chief of Naval Operations, on June 12 1917; the development of a 
mine peculiarly adapted for use against submarines was announced July 18, 
and plans for a British-American joint offensive operation were submitted 
on July 30, 1917. After being approved by Secretary Daniels, they were 
submitted to the British Admiralty by Admiral Henry T. Mayo, on his 
visit to Europe during August and September, 1917, were accepted, in modi- 
fied form, by the British authorities and the details of the joint operation 
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worked out. Upon Admiral Mayo’s return, the Bureau of Ordnance was 
directed by Secretary Daniels to proceed with the procurement of the 
necessary mines. ‘ 

Some Skeptics at First—At first some officials looked upon the plan as 
impracticable, mainly on account of the immense amount of material re- 
quired and the inadequate number of mine layers available. But these 
difficulties were overcome and the British and American authorities agreed 
upon the plan which has been put into effect. 

Many thousands of mines had to be produced, and as rapidly as the 
several parts were designed, contracts were placed for their manufacture. 
Coincident with this work numerous experiments and tests were made 
of each part. The routine method would have required the design and 
test of the mine and all its attachments as a whole before undertaking 
manufacture, but a year’s time would have been lost if this routine had 
been followed. To obtain the new mine in large quantities, and to preserve 
due secrecy regarding its characteristics, a radical departure from usual 
manufacturing methods was adopted. Naval plants did not possess the 
facilities for manufacturing more than a thousand a month, and these 
plants were congested with other war work. There were no private plants 
experienced in the manufacturing of mines. It was impracticable to 
develop a great plant for the sole purpose of making mines, as there was 
insufficient time and its purpose would have been only temporary. The 
expedient was therefore adopted of subdividing the mine into its many 
elements and having these elements manufactured in different commercial 
plants, all the parts to be finally brought together and assembled into finished 
mines at a mine depot. The work was divided among about 140 principal 
contractors and more than 400 subcontractors. The major portion of the 
work was done in automobile plants, which possessed the organization and 
equipment for quantity production. 

A Hazardous Undertaking.—Having the various parts made at so many 
points was a somewhat hazardous course to adopt, as the manufacturers 
would have to tool up and get into quantity production before a single mine 
could be assembled and tested, and such a policy could be justified only as 
an urgent war measure, where time was a vital consideration. For this 
reason Rear Admiral Earle, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, accepted the 
risk and pushed the work to the utmost. The results fully justified the 
means adopted, as a full year’s time was saved, and the. mines when 
finally assembled and tested under service conditions functioned as de- 
signed. The cost of the new mine is much less than that of similar products 
before the war, notwithstanding the higher cost of labor and material, and 
this is due to the quantity production methods followed out and the keen 
competition between contractors. 

While the mine itself was being placed in production, a number of ships 
were converted into mine planters, a mine-charging plant with a capacity 
of a thousand mines a day was erected to load the mines, an important rail- 
road shipping pier was taken over for the handling of mine material, and 
other necessary arrangements made. Abroad mine depots were fitted out 
for the assembly of mines and their issuance to the mine-planters. 

Fleet of 20 Transports.—A fleet of more than 20 merchant vessels was 
taken over by the navy and fitted out for the sole purpose of transporting 
mine material overseas. Captain R. R. Belknap accomplished the work 
of procuring, fitting out, and organizing the vessels for mine planting. The 
task of fitting of mine bases on shore abroad was intrusted to Captain O. G. 
Murfin, who proceeded overseas in November, 1917. The arrangements for 
the receipt of the various parts, transportation, and final assembly were 
made rapid and automatic, and on a scale never before attained in such 
work, From American ports material started across early in February. 
Since that time there has been a constant succession of such shipments and 
only one vessel carrying mine material has been sunk by submarine. 
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Rear Admiral Strauss was selected as commander of the mine force, and 
sailed in April, 1918, followed by the mine planters under Captain Belknap 
in May, vessels of the force reaching the bases on May 26 last. Since that 
time many miles of mines have been planted and the American mine layers 
working in conjunction and close cooperation with the British, have made a 
vast area impracticable for enemy submarines.—Official Bulletin, 30/t0. 


ZEPPELIN Rais oN LoNpon.*—By Kapitan-Leutnant Freiherr Treusch von 
Buttlar-Brandelfels—Air raids on England are dependent on weather con- 
ditions and the phases of the moon. A raid is only possible when there is 
no moonlight. This happens for about 12 days in each month, lasting, 
roughly, from the last to the first quarter. An object as large as an airship 
forms, even at a great height, an excellent target for anti-aircraft guns, 
and during the course of this war the art of shooting at objects in the air 
has been thoroughly learnt. An airship in attacking must always do so 
under cover of the night. The second consideration is the weather. The 
most favorable weather for air raids is during a light westerly wind, be- 
cause the airships, when attacked by gun-fire, or having lost one or more 
machines, are able to return home far more quickly and safely with the 
wind at their backs, than when they have the wind against them, as they 
do in case of an east wind. The strength of the wind naturally plays a 
decisive part in the operations. As a rule there is very much more wind 
high up in the air than on the earth down below. The chief anxiety of the 
commander of a marine airship is that of judging the weather conditions 
rightly. For this purpose the weather forecasts which are sent out three 
times every day by the Seewarte are most necessary; the reports of the 
wind gauge belonging to the various stations in the German Bight and in 
Flanders are also extremely valuable. Generally speaking, it is possible to 
tell in the evening, from the weather forecasts, whether there is any pro- 
spect of undertaking a raid or not. 

Every commander has the most explicit orders concerning the forth- 
coming enterprise, with full details as to the objective, and anything else of 
importance. Punctually at the appointed time the various airships leave 
their sheds, and take a westerly course towards the English coast. After 
leaving the German Bight, and approaching the enemy coast the airship 
continues to rise, until shortly before it reaches the English shores it has 
risen to its greatest altitude. The journey west is generally accomplished 
very easily and without contretemps of any kind, for in the. barred zone 
there is nothing to be seen. I have often undertaken journeys to England 
by air during which I have not even seen a fishing boat after leaving the 
German Bight. 

The various airships on their way to England meet in the neighborhood 
of the Dutch Islands. All the airships which are proceeding to the English 
coast can be clearly seen high up in the sky, and form a beautiful sight in 
the rays of the setting sun. 

An air raid on London, the finest I have experienced up to now, was 
successful down to the last detail, and forms a capital example of a well-led 
attack. We had arrived with several of our airships in the neighborhood 
of Winterton, ENE, of Norwich, close to the coast. Slightly to larboard, 
close in front of me, was E-31, which disappeared in the darkness about a 
quarter of an hour later. As soon as we arrived at the coast we saw 
signs of animation down below. Searchlights sent out their rays, sweeping 
the sky in every direction, but were not able to find and hold any one of 
the airships. On these occasions, when we realize that a searchlight is just 
in front of us, we make a dash to try to get out of the way, and generally 
succeed in doing so, for the English cannot possibly send out searchlights 
all over the sky, and it is most annoying to be picked out by one of these 
lights, and to be fired on by the batteries belonging to it, before reaching 
our objective. 








*From the Kélnicshe Volkszeitung, August 20. 
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The most favorable weather, therefore, is when a slight haze covers the 
coast, which does not prevent our being able to see below, but makes it - 
dificult for the airships to be seen up above. These ideal conditions, how- 
ever, seldom occur. 

I kept a straight course from Winterton to London, and during the whole 
yoyage over English territory I did not see a single light, although the air 
was quite clear, until London came in sight. The distance from Winterton 
to London i: about the same as that from Bremen to Kiel. One can imagine 
what it would mean to entirely obscure such a tract of country so that no 
gleam of light is visible. It means the crippling of all the railway traffic 
in the district, as no train is able to run without signals or station lights. 
We have often heard that trains, especially in the neighborhoods subject 


-to air raids, have been dreadfully delayed, or have not been able to run at 


all. We must say, however, that during the war the English have learnt the 
art of obscuring the landscape to perfection. That is one of our first 
successes. Air raids like these compel all traffic to cease, at all events while 
the raid is proceeding, and on how many occasions are the towns plunged 
into darkness when our airships are in the neighborhood of the English 
coast simply for purposes of reconnaissance? But how de we find London 
when all is in darkness? That is a comparatively simple matter, for, firstly, 
it is impossible to plunge a huge city into such darkness that no light of any 
kind. is visible. Secondly, London lies on the Thames, and that river, with 
its peculiar bends, forms an excellent means of seeing how the land lies. 
I simply hold my south-westerly course until I have the Thames and then 
continue up-stream until I reach the capital. Thirdly, the finding of London 
has been rendered easy by the English themselves, because they get so 
nervous when a raid is expected. One notices that, by the aimless way in 
which they direct their searchlights at first, and when from a considerable 
distance one sees a collection of rays going straight up into the air, one 
naturally imagines that there is something the matter, and that there London 
lies. 

Shortly before the attack the last. water ballast is thrown overboard, so 
that we can rise still higher, and the order is given to the mechanics “ Full 
speed ahead.” It is a matter of getting over the city and away again as 
quickly as possible. 

The Wachofiizier tests the bomb-throwing arrangements, which are elec- 
trically worked. The trapdoors in the gangway are opened so that the bombs 
may fall straight out and down. The commander of the ship communicates 
with the men in the gangway, who are dealing with the bombs, by means 
of a speaking tube from the gondola. Directly the airship reaches the outer 
circle of the city, pursuing an easterly or northeasterly course across it, 
she is surrounded by any number of searchlights, and covered by the fire of 
their batteries. I have on each occasion counted from 24 to 30 huge search- 
lights, of enormous power, apart from innumerable smaller lights. The 
airship is discovered immediately the searchlights begin. Generally the 
whole of the lights are turned on to one airship, so that it is brilliantly 
illuminated, and it is so light in the gondola that one can easily read a 
paper. This is a great advantage to us and is provided by the English them- 
selves, as we are able to study the maps and the plan of London lighting, 
and are able to direct our attack accordingly. 

Simultaneously with the searchlights a tremendous defensive fire from 
guns of every caliber up to the 5.9 gun begins. None but those who have 
experienced it can imagine the amount of material hurled at us. But, as 
we know, every bullet does not find its mark, and the aim is generally so 
bad, owing to the excited state of the gunners, that the salvoes are mostly 
received at the back of and underneath the airship. Shooting at objects in 
the air at night time is extremely perplexing, because it is almost impossible 
to note the salvoes in the air, and it is, moreover, very difficult to discover 
the shell bursts of the various batteries, in order that the aim might be 
oo: as these batteries are situated at considerable distances from each 
other. 
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The most disagreeable thing in connection with the shooting is the so- 
called incendiary shells, things like rockets, which one sees in the distance 
like balls of fire which approach comparatively slowly, until they reach their 
highest point, and then suddenly fall. All the time this defence is going 
on the English receive all that they send us in the way of shots back on 
their own heads. The city of London is naturally our chief objective 
because there there is the greatest traffic, and there the must important ciyic 
buildings are situated. When the airship arrives in the center of the city 
the commander orders bombs to be thrown out. This is done by the 
Wachofiizier, at regular intervals, a bomb falling every three to five seconds 
roughly speaking. When the first 300 kilogram bombs strike the earth they 
explode with an enormous crash, which even shakes the ship flying thou- 
sands of yards higher in the air. The explosive bombs which are hanging 
in the gangway are electrically despatched from the pilot’s car. 

In between these explosive bombs numerous incendiary bombs are thrown 
down, so that all that the former destroy may be burnt by the latter. At 
the finish I generally throw cut a particularly big bomb, so that the crew may 
know by the staggering of the ship that our ammunition has come to an 
end; the detonations caused by the various sizes of bombs can easily be 
distinguished by those in the ship. The departure from the town is rendered 
extremely difficult by the enemy, for he begins a kind of barrage fire in the 
east, and makes fresh use of the incendiary shells I have described. We 
suddenly see before us in the air a whole row of these brightly burning little 
balls, one of which is sufficient to set the airship on fire and completely 
destroy it. We try to get out of their way. Only when we have passed 
the zone of searchlights have we time to look at what we have accomplished 
down below. Below us in the enemy city are wide sheets of flame, fires 
caused by our explosive and incendiary bombs. 

An aeroplane is a disagreeable opponent, because one sees it seldom, then 
only with difficulty, while the aeroplane can easily find the airship, which is 
clearly visible owing to the searchlights. We cannot, of course, hear an 
aeroplane, because our own engines make so much noise that hardly any- 
thing else can be heard. If the aeroplane manages to reach the airship and 
rises above it, the latter is generally done for, as the aviator shoots at the 
airship, which is filled with gas, and sets it ou fire, as they do almost every 
day to the captive balloons at the front. Against these tactics there is only 
one means of escape, and that is height. As a matter of fact, an airship is 
able to rise to a greater height than an aeroplane, and is also (and this is 
the chief point) able to remain at a great height considerably longer than the 
latter. For the simple reason tiat flying at a great height is much more 
strenuous for an aviator, because he is obliged to exert himself far more 
than in an airship, and, in the second place, it must be remembered that an 
aviator can only take a limited quantity of benzine. The airship, on the 
other hand is easily able to remain several hours at a great height. The 
height is really an advantage in one way, as I am able to economize in 
benzine, etc., as the engines need much less fuel in the more rarefied atmos- 
phere. When an aviator comes anywhere near our ship he is at once covered 
by machine gun-fire from the gondolas and platforms. 

After the attack we, of course, make for home as quickly as possible, 
with the wind behind us, and generally again take a notheasterly course 
out of London. The fires of the west and northwest coast of Holland 
are generally taken as the points towards which to steer for the German 
Bight.—Army and Navy Gaszette, 12/10. 


BALTIC AND SKAGERRACK 


British SUBMARINES AcTIVE IN Battic Sea.—Since the beginning of the 
war British submarines operating off Heligoland, in the Baltic Sea and in the 
Sea of Marmora have destroyed two German battleships, two armored 
cruisers, two light cruisers, seven destroyers, five gunboats, twenty sub- 
marines, one Zeppelin and five armed auxiliaries. 
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Vessels torpedoed, but which reached port, were three battleships and one 
light cruiser—Baltimore Evening Sun, 11/11. 


SwepisH Boat SuNK.—The Swedish gunboat Guuhild struck a mine on 
September 24 when cruising in the Skagerrack. Twenty of the crew are 
missing —Army and Navy Gazette, 5/10. 


Mine Sinks GERMAN LineR.—One Hundred Soldiers and Four Officers 
on the Hapsburg Drowned.—The Hamburg-American Line steamer Haps- 
burg struck a mine on October 16, while on a voyage from Riga to Danzig, 
according to advices from Helsingfors. One hundred German soldiers and 
four officers were drowned, owing to panic-stricken passengers rushing for 
the lifeboats, which were capsized.—Washington Evening Star, 22/10. 


Too MANY SUBMARINES FOR Harpor AT KieEL.—-Kiel harbor is unable to 
accommodate all the submarines which have returned from Ostend and 
Zeebrugge during the past week and some are lying off shore, according to 
advices received here—Washington Evening Star, 22/10. 


U-Boats Fry Wuirte FLac.—Reported to Have Been Seen with “ Sur- 
render” Signal Hoisted.—Crews of vessels arriving at Stavanger from 
Karmo Island report that several German submarines, flying a white flag 
at their’ mastheads, passed the island bound south, according to the 
Morgenbladet. 

The submarines are believed to have been returning home from their 
bases—Washington Evening Star, 28/10. 


U-Boat Losses INcITEp NaAvaAL Revo.tt at Kitt.—The Daily News’ 
parliamentary correspondent writes that one fact has become known to the 
authorities here as to the origin of the Kiel revolt: 

“According to our information,” he writes, “it was the return of the 
U-boats, bringing with them the terrible news of submarine losses hitherto 
ctaftily concealed from the fleet and the German people, which stirred the 
sailors to revolt. Phantom U-boats which did not return because they were 
at the bottom of the sea have been reckoned as a fleet in being, and the 
cynicism and deceit of the high command was its own Nemesis. With the 
war lost, it was a torch to a powder barrel. 

“The last adventure, it may be, of the German High Seas fleet, in setting 
out to sea is considered at the moment of writing to be susceptible of more 
explanations than one. If this were done at the instance of the German 
Government—for the officers must be on board if the fleet is sailing—then 
the story of the U-boats following to attack it would imply that the U-boats 
were manned by mutineers.”—New York Times, 11/11. 


GERMAN CRUISER Acrounp.—Warship near Malmo, Sweden, Refuses All 
Proffered Assistance—A big German cruiser is aground near Malmo, 
Sweden, according to a dispatch from Copenhagen. The commander of the 
warship refused all proffered assistance. The cruiser is reported to have 
a large number of airplanes on board —Washington Evening Star, 15/11. 


German Warsuip Sunk; Deriep Revo_utionists.—The German warship 
Wiesbaden refused to surrender to the revolutionists and tried to escape 
to neutral waters. It was pursued and torpedoed by revolutionary battle- 
ships and the entire crew of 330 men, including many cadets, perished, 
according to the Lokal Anzeiger of Berlin. 

The Wiesbaden, which is mentioned in the foregoing dispatch, was sup- 
posed to have been sunk during the Jutland battle, May 31-June 1, 1916. 
She was a light cruiser of 4900 tons and was built in 1914—Washington 
Evening Star, 16/11. 
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“ SCHLESIEN”” SuNK.—The German training ship Schlesien has been 
Se one by revolutionary warships, according to the Weser Zeitung of 

remen. 

(The Schlesien, a pre-dreadnought battleship, but now used as a training 
ship, was reported earlier in the week to have fled from Kiel when the 
sailors’ revolt broke out there. The vessel arrived at Marstal, a small 
Danish port in the Baltic, where it took on some supplies. It was reported 
that two German cruisers were waiting outside the harbor for the Schlesien, 
The ship was 413 feet long and displaced 13,000 tons.)—Washington 
Evening Star, 13/12. 


The German armored coast defence vessel Beowulf arrived late last night 
in the Northern Stockholm Archipelago. The vessel will be interned. Other 
vessels of the German Baltic fleet are expected to arrive in Swedish waters. 
—New York Times, 18/11. 


U-Boats SEEK INTERNMENT; CAPTAINS FEAR TO RETURN HomeE.—Five 
German submarines arrived at Landskrona, Southern Sweden, November 13, 
and requested the naval authorities to intern them, a dispatch to the 
Exchange Telegraph from Copenhagen states: 

“The submarine commanders said that they did not dare return to Ger- 
many.—New York Times, 14/11. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Beirut was entered by a French Naval Division on October 7,—Current 
History. 


U-Boat 1s SUNK By GREEK SHrP.—Sinking of an enemy submarine in the 
7Egean Sea by shell fire from a Greek merchant ship is reported in a dis- 
patch received by the Greek legation from its government.—Washington 
Evening Star, 31/10. 


SHELLED EscapING Crew.—German Submarine, Despite Denials, Pursued 
Old Methods——A German submarine, after having torpedoed a Greek sail- 
ing ship, is said to have fired on the crew when the men tried to escape from 
the sinking vessel, according to an official telegram received here from Crete. 
The lifeboat has been examined and found to be shattered by projectiles 
from the submarine’s guns. 

This incident is interesting in view of German denials of such actions.— 
N.Y. Times, 8/11. 


BATTLESHIP “ BRITANNIA” SUNK OFF GIBRALTAR.—T orpedoed Saturday— 
British Admiralty Reports 39 Officers and 673 Men Saved.—The British 
battleship Britannia was torpedoed near the west entrance to the Straits of 
Gibraltar on November 9, and sank three and a half hours later, according 
to an Admiralty announcement to-night. Thirty-nine officers and 673 men 
were saved. 

The Britannia, which had a displacement of 16,350 tons, was launched at 
Portsmouth, December 10, 1904. She was 453.7 feet in length, had a speed 
of approximately 19 knots, and carried a peace-time complement of 777 
ae Her main armament consisted of four 12-inch guns.—N. Y. Times, 
12/11. [ais 


Sinxinc A Burninc Munition SuHip.—Naval Officer's Heroism.—The 
King has approved of the award of the Albert Medal for gallantry in saving 
life at sea to Commander Walter Henry Calthrop, R. N. 

The account of the services in respect of which this decoration has been 
conferred is as follows: 
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On the night of April 14-15, 1918, a fire broke out on board the S. S. 
Proton, an ammunition ship, at Port Said. Commander Calthrop, on being 
informed on the telephone that the ship was on fire, immediately proceeded 
to the scene. The ship had already been abandoned by her crew, and was 
ablaze in Nos. 1 and 2 holds. The forecastle was also alight, and it was im- 

ssible to get down to the fore well deck owing to the heat of the flames. 
Dining that the Proton had 240 tons of ammunition on board, Com- 
mander Calthrop decided to endeavor to flood the ship, and for this purpose 
obtained assistance and went down into the engine-room and opened the 
sea inlet. He also tried to break the main sea valve cover, but was not 
successful in this. He accordingly sent for a gun-cotton charge for the 
purpose of sinking the ship, and warned all ships in the vicinity to get under 
way. 

He then returned to the Proton, which was now blazing fiercely forward, 
the sides being red hot as far aft as the bridge, and the bridge screen all 
alight. He again boarded her with the first and second engineers and went 
below, trying to break the doors of the condenser with sledge hammers. 
After about minutes this was found to be impossible, and they returned on 
deck. By this time a picket boat had arrived with the gun-cotton charge, 
and it was decided that the ship ought to be sunk as soon as possible. This 
operation was accordingly carried out. 

Commander Calthrop displayed the utmost gallantry and disregard of 
his own personal safety in making protracted efforts, first to flood and then 
to sink the ship, whilst exposed to continual risk of an explosion of the 
ammunition on bdard. His efforts undoubtedly prevented serious loss of 
life—London Times 2/10. 
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French SupMARINE “Crrce” SUNK BY AUSTRIAN.—The French sub- 
marine Circe has been torpedoed and sunk by an Austrian submarine, the 
French admiralty announced September 28. The Circe’s second officer is 
the only survivor of her crew. The Circe was sunk off Cattare—Naval 
Monthly, November. 
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Dvurazzo.—lItalian and British cruisers appeared before Durazzo on 
October 2, and under the protection of Allied torpedo-boats and American 
submarine-chasers, approached close to the harbor works of Durazzo, and 
bombarded them until the base and the Austrian ships moored there were 
destroyed. Despite the enemy’s fire the Allied war vessels fired torpedoes 
against an Austrian torpedo-boat destroyer and steamer. A vessel which 
was recognized as a hospital ship was not attacked. At the same time 
Allied airmen cooperated in the work of destruction. No loss or damage 
was suffered by the Allied forces except slight damage caused by a torpedo 
from a submarine to a British cruiser, which, however, continued to take 
part in the fight and returned under her own steam to her base. The 
American submarine-chasers during their patrol work for the protection of 
the larger vessels destroyed two enemy submarines. It is now impossible 
for the enemy to use the Durazzo roadstead for military traffic—Army and 
Navy Gazette, 12/10. 


Two SuBMARINES SuNK.—The following statement is issued by the 
Admiralty : 

“Tt has been ascertained beyond doubt that the splendid American 
submarine-chasers, during their patrol and escort work tor the protection 
of the larger vessels which yesterday bombarded Durazzo, destroyed two 
enemy submarines.”—Keuter. 

Austrian report, October 4: 

“On October 2, about 30 units of enemy naval forces and a large number 
of enemy airmen bombarded the town and harbor of Durazzo for two 
hours. The material damage done is unimportant. An attempt made by the 
enemy to penetrate into the harbor with torpedo-boats and gliding-boats 
(Gleitboote) failed under the fire from our land defences and our naval 
forces, during which one enemy gliding-boat was sunk.”—Admiralty, per 
Wireless Press —London Times, 5/10. 


THE AUSTRIAN FLEET 


October 30.—Paris has a telegram from Rome stating that the Austrian fleet 
has been concentrated at Fiume. 

November 1.—The British Admiralty picks up a German wireless stating 
that, according to an imperial proclamation, the Austro-Hungarian 
Navy has been turned over to the South Slav National Council. 

Copenhagen publishes Hungarian reports that sailors at Pola, the 
Austrian base on the Adriatic, have mutinied and seized the warships. 

November 2——A Budapest dispatch says the crews of the entire Austrian 
fleet at Pola have mutinied, seized all the ships of various nationalities 
there, and declared they will only obey their respective national councils. 

Basel reports that the Committee on Public Safety in Trieste sent a 
torpedo-boat to Venice to ask the commander of the Allied fleet in the 
Adriatic to occupy Trieste and that a naval force has been dispatched 
for that purpose. 

An official telegram from Rome states that Italian naval detachments 
have cleared the coast region on the right of the battle front and 
reached the Tagliamento. Monitors aided the land forces. 

Washington is informed that the Austrian super-dreadnought Viribus 
Unitis, flagship at the naval base of Pola, was torpedoed and sunk 
November 1, by an Italian naval tank. 

November,3.—An authoritative statement received in Paris says Jugo-Slav 
leaders have informed President Wilson by wireless of their seizure 
of the Austro-Hungarian fleet and announced their readiness to hand 
over the vessels to the United States Government or representatives 
of the Allied navies —Literary Digest, 16/11. 
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]raALIANS BLow Up AustTRIAN FLAGsHIP.—lItalian naval forces succeeded 
in entering the harbor of Pola, the Austrian naval base, on the morning of 
November 1, and sank the American battleship Viribus Unitis, the flagship 
of the Austro-Hungarian fleet. The exploit is announced in an official 
statement, which says: 

“The Chief of the Naval Staff announces that Commander Rossetti and 
Lieutenant Paolucci succeeded in entering the inner harbor of Pola early 
Friday morning and sank the large battleship Viribus Unitis, flagship of 
the Austro-Hungarian fleet. 

The Austrian Navy Department in a communication issued to-day says: 

“On Friday morning, after the fleet had been surrendered to the 

Jugo Slav National Committee, several Italian navy officers penetrated Pola, 
placed a mine near the Viribus Unitus and sank her. A majority of the 
officers and crew were saved.” 
* The Viribus Unitis is the third of the four ships of it class, the most 
powerful in the Austrian Navy at the beginning of the war, to be destroyed 
by Italians. She was torpedoed in the harbor of Pola by a French sub- 
marine in December, 1914, but succeeded in reaching her dock. 

In a daring raid off the Dalmatian coast on June 9 an Italian light 
squadron blew up two Austrian dreadnoughts of the Viribus Unitis type. 
Vienna officially admitted the loss of the Szen-IJstvan, but admitted no other 
loss. However, an unnamed ship of the same class was sunk in the harbor 
of Pola a month earlier. 

The Viribus Unitis was a vessel of 20,000 tons, and carried twelve 12-inch 
and twelve 5-inch guns. Her complement was 1000 men.—New York 
Times, 3/11. 


ITALIAN WarsHIPS ENTER AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN Port.—Trieste dispatches 
announce that Italian warships have entered the port of Zara. The Italian 
flag was raised by Captain Deboccard, who has been appointed military 
governor. The monuments of Francis Joseph and Baron Tegetthoff, 
former commander-in-chief of the Austrian Navy, were overthrown by the 
crowd. The occupation of Lussinpiccolo by Italians also is announced. 

Zara is a seaport of Austria-Hungary and is the capital of Dalmatia. It 
is situated on a promontory on the eastern coast of the Adriatic 170 miles 
southeast of Venice. Lussinpiccolo is a town on an island belonging to the 
crown land of Istria. It is the principal seaport of the Quarnero Islands, 
between Istria and the Croatian coast—Washington Fvening Star, 8/11. 


TURKISH WATERS AND THE BLACK SEA 


NavaL Terms oF Armistick WitH TurKkEey.—Terms of the armistice 
granted by the Allied powers to Turkey follow: 

First—The opening of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus and access to 
the Black Sea. Allied occupation of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus forts. 

Second—The positions of all mine fields, torpedo tubes, and other obstruc- 
tions in Turkish waters are to be indicated and assistance given to sweep 
or remove them, as may be required. 

Third—All available information concerning mines in the Black Sea is to 
be communicated. 

Sixth—The surrender of all war vessels in Turkish waters or waters 
occupied by Turkey. These ships will be interned in such Turkish port or 
ports as may be directed, except such small vessels as are required for police 
and similar purposes in Turkish territorial waters. 

Seventh—The Allies to have the right to occupy any strategic points in 
the event of any situation arising which threatens the security of the Allies. 

Eighth—Free use by Allied ships of all ports and anchorages now in 
Turkish occupation and denial of their use by the enemy. Similar condi- 
tions are to apply to Turkish mercantile shipping in Turkish waters for the 


» Purposes of trade and the demobilization of the army. 
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Ninth—Allied occupation of the Taurus Tunnel system. 

Tenth—Immediate withdrawal of Turkish troops from Northern Persia 
to behind the pre-war frontier already has been ordered and will be carried 
out. 


CLEARING DARDANELLES OF Mrnes.—A large fleet of British mine-sweepers 
began to clear the Dardanelles of mines November 1.—Literary Digest 
16/11. . 


Ex-Russian Snips TAKEN BY GERMANY IN BiLack Sea.—Official British 
reports revealed by Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the Admiralty, during 
his recent visit here shows that the Germans obtained one super-dread- 
nought, several battleships of the pre-dreadnought type, and a score of fast 
destroyers. 


Aut Biack Sea Ports CLosep By RuMANIA.—The British Admiralty re- 
ports that German wireless dispatches picked up at Moscow are to the 
effect that the Rumanian Government has declared all Rumanian ports on 
the Black Sea and on the Danube closed.—Washington Evening Star, 24/10. 


AuLies ENTER DARDANELLES.—The French torpedo-boat Mangini and the 
British torpedo-boat Shark entered the Dardanelles on November 9. 

Franco-British naval forces occupied Alexandretta, a Mediterranean sea- 
port of Asiatic Turkey, the same day.—N. Y. Times, 12/11. 


TWENTY WARSHIPS OFF CONSTANTINOPLE.—German Pressure on the 
Turks.—A telegram to the Tribune de Genéve states that the Germans and 
the Young Turk Party are reacting at Constantinople. The Young Turk 
Cabinet, which had resigned, is trying, with the aid of the Germans, to 
impede the action of the new Ministry. Twenty warships commanded by 
German officers have arrived from the Black Sea and anchored off the 
capital; to protect the Young Turks by force and prevent the government 
from following Bulgaria in ker surrender. The anxiety and excitement are 
indescribable. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung gives the following from its Constantinople 
correspondent : 

Turkey is undoubtedly in an extremely precarious situation owing to 
Bulgaria’s step. The Entente will do everything to cut off Turkey as far as 
possible. The northeasterly part of Turkish Thrace is almost completely 
dependent for its food supply on Bulgarian-East Rumelian frontier traffic. 
But Constantinoule’s food supply also requires for the greater part unin- 
terrupted railway import. Constantinople alone uses on the average of 50 
trucks of grainstuffs daily, which for a year and a half have been imported 
from Roumania. The last reserves will suffice for a fortnight almost. If 
the sea route can possibly also be used it would be altogether insecure owing 
to the danger of mines. 

The Neue Freie Presse learns from Constantinople that Tewfik Pasha has 
failed to form a cabinet, and Izzet Pasha has been commissioned to do so.— 
London Times, 12/10. 


ALLIED FLeer ANCHORS oFF TURKISH CApiTAL.—The Allied fleet arrived 
oft Constantinople to-day having passed through the Dardanelles Novem- 
ber 12, the Admiralty announces. j 

British and Indian troops occupying the forts, paraded as the ships 
passed.—Washington Evening Star, 14/11. 


Autiep Suips Free Roumania, Hetp Rvussia.—Commenting on the 
arrival at Constantinople of Allied squadrons, the London newspapers fore- 
cast the speedy opening up of Russia through Odessa and other Black Sea 
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rts, and predict a betterment of conditions at Petrograd shortly through 
the forthcoming opening of the Baltic to the Entente. 

“The way into the Black Sea is clear and great results must follow 
quickly the appearance of the Allied fleets off the Golden Horn,” says the 
Times. “ By opening up the Roumanian coast and the mouth of the Danube 
the Allies will complete the task of the liberation of Roumania, though in 
effect Roumania is free already and her German garrison under General 
yon Mackensen is seeking a pathway home. 

“When Admiral Calthorpe arrives off Odessa and Sebastopol the Allies 
will have 2 gateway into Russia and our coming entry into the Baltic should 
help to lift the clouds which still lie heavy over Petrograd. 

“The German route through the Black Sea to the middle east has already 
yanished with the collapse of our principal foe. The wheel has come to a 
full circle and the tragic isolation of Russia is at an end. 

“The anouncement that British and Indian troops now garrison the 
Gallipoli forts and paraded as the ships passed closes the grim but glorious 
story which began in 1915. Though we failed then, the men who fought 
at Gallipoli in 1915 broke the military strength of Turkey. She barred our 
path, but spent the flower of her army in the effort and never recovered 
from it.”"—Washington Evening Star, 12/11. 


“GorBEN ” STRIPPED BY GERMAN CrEw.—In a little wooded bay of the 
Bosphorus lies the great blue-gray warship Goeben, of notorious history. 
The Goeben, now called the Yuus by the Turks, has a Turkish admiral, 
Arir Pasha, on board and a Turkish crew. This morning, with a British 
naval captain and a major general, I visited her. 

What has chiefly damaged the ship is mines, of which she hit five, two 
in the Black Sea early in the war and three during her sortie and attack 
on the British monitors outside the Dardanelles last spring. In each case 
the outer hull of the ship was blown in, but the inner bulkhead held, and 
thanks to the excellent construction of the Goeben and the multitude of her 
water-tight compartments, the damage was localized to gaps in the outer 
hull and the flooding of the compartments around them. 

We went down into the stokeholds to see the bent inner bulkheads. The 
Germans had great confidence in the resistance of their materials. The 
curving plates of steel are not even supported by timber bulks against the 
pressure of water beyond them. The effect of these punctures of her outer 
hull is, however, to reduce to speed of the Goeben probably to 15 knots, so 
that as a fighting unit she has lost a great deal of her quality. 

When the Germans left her November 3 they took away all the plans of 
the slips and her engines, so that the Turkish crew aboard can find out the 
details of her mechanism by only actual inspection. The Germans carried 
off, too, all fire-control, and other scientific instruments, so as to make the 
ship useless for as long as possible. 

From the Turkish officers on board I heard the story of the Goeben’s 
famous sortie from the Dardanelles when she sank the Raglan and another 
monitor. The Germans alone knew the aim of the raid, but the Turks 
think it was a sortie without objective. The Goeben hit three British mines 
outside, but still remained manageable. “ 

She went ashore, they said, in the Narrows only because the German 
navigating officer neglected the advice of the Turkish pilot, who had steered 
him out of the straits. The German mistook the position of some buoys 
and stranded his ship. During the six days she was aground the Goeben 
was raided day and night by British aircraft. Two British bombs struck 
the ship, one at the base of the after funnel, which it holed. Neither did 
oy alg damage. The only bombs available at that time were too small, 
mm fact. 

When the Goeben was got off she had hundreds of tons of water inside 
her, but she made Constantinople under her own power at 18 knots. Even 
since this damage was done the Goeben has been several times to Sebastopol 
and back.—Baltimore Evening Sun, 19/11. 
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SUBMARINES AND SHIPPING 


U-Boats RecaLLep.—Germany dispatches orders to submarine com- 
manders precluding the torpedoing of passenger ships on October 21— 
Washington Evening Star, 21/10. 


U-Boat WaArFARE Over.—A recent Paris dispatch states that there have 
been practically no U-boat sinkings since October 24. The crew of a British 
steamer arriving at Ferrol, Spain, reports encountering several German 
U-boats while en route, according to a Central News dispatch. The U-boats 
submerged and made no attempt to attack the British vessel.—Nautical 
Gazette, 9/11. 


SHIPPING LOSSES DURING 17 MONTHS. 
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—London Times, 26/9. 


Discusstnc U-Boat Ciatms.—The Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish 
Master Mates’ Association is meeting here to-day to discuss claims of in- 
demnification arising from torpecoings and other acts during the war. It.is 
expected that claims will be made both on behalf of victims and for prop- 
erty destroyed.—New York Times, 16/11. 


FLoatTinG Mine Perits.—The recent sinking off the Jersey coast of the 
Mallory line freighter San Saba as a result of having come in contact with 
a floating mine, preceded as it was a short time ago by the destruction in a 
similar manner of the United States cruiser San Diego near Fire Island, 
makes it evident that our shipping cannot be considered immune from this 
form of war peril even when navigating within home waters. As evidenced 
by the loss not long since of the British steamer Wimmera off the coast of 
New Zealand through striking a mine, these destructive agencies may be 
encountered afloat thousands of miles distant from the ocean war areas. 
In some instances set adrift by German submarines or raiders, the majority 
of the unanchored. ones straying in the paths of vessels have broken loose 
from some one of the great mine fields planted by the two sets of belliger- 
ents in the forbidden zones of the North Sea and elsewhere. According to 
the Netherland authorities, no less than 5047 contact mines—four-fifths of 
which were identified as of British origin—have been picked up along 
Holland’s short sea-coast in the first four years of the war. In the 
Scandinavian papers, roaming mines are being reported almost daily and 
their location specified as accurately as possible for the benefit of mariners. 
Despite the taking of all possible precautions, however, ships are constantly 
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running afoul of mines torn from their moorings and carried just below 
the surface by the action of the tides. What proportion of the 21,000,000 
deadweight tons of shipping destroyed since the outbreak of the war has 
been sent to the bottom through having come in contact with mines can 
never be determined with accuracy. The difficulty of establishing the cause 
of a vessel’s disappearance in the war zone was recently illustrated in the 
case of the American coast guard ship Tampa, where the United States 
authorities are in doubt whether this naval unit was torpedoed or merely 
had the misfortune to hit a mine. As far as Sweden’s merchant marine is 
concerned, a newly published estimate ascribes the loss of 43,244 tons out of 
a total of 174,472 gross tons sunk through war causes to stationary and 
floating mines. This would make a proportion of 25 per cent, but it by 
no means follows that the same ratio would hold good in the case of 
British or other shippi1 x. Even after hostilities cease, the danger from 
mines will by no means be past. Although Russia signed a peace and the 
Baltic was made supposedly safe for shipping eight months ayo vessels 
are still being lost through mines in Finnish waters. When peace returns, 
therefore, prudent navigators will do well to give former mine infested 
areas as wide a berth a: ssible-—Nautical Gazette, 19/10. 


MILITARY 


ney GERMANS CAPTURED ON West FRONT SINCE JANUARY 1.—Two 
hundred thousand prisoners were taken by the British on the Western Front 
from January 1 to November 5, inclusive, according to an official announce- 
ment made in the House of Commons last night. 

In the same period the French captured 140,000, the Americans 50,000, 
and the Belgians 15,000 —N. Y. Times, 9/11. 


BritTIsH AND GERMAN AEROPLANE LossEs.—During the month of Sep- 
tember Sir Douglas Haig has reported the destruction in air fighting of 
370 German machines and 60 observation balloons, and the driving down 
out of control of a further 165. In addition, 13 aeroplanes were shot down 
by our fire from the ground. Our own losses amounted to 233 machines 
reported missing. The Independent Air Force during its raids on Germany, 
and while cooperating with the American First Army in its attack on the 
St. Mihiel salient, destroyed 15 enemy machines and drove down 10, its 
own losses armounting to 38. Air force pilots working with the navy, and 
assisting during the Belgo-British attack in Flanders, destroyed 47 enemy 
machines and two balloons, and drove down 41, with the loss to themselves 
of 37 machines. Thus, during the month so far as the figures are yet avail- 
able, the enemy lost definitely by British action 445 machines and 62 bal- 
loons, and in addition had 216 machine : driven down out of control. The 
British machines reported missing dur 1g the same period amounted to 
308.—Engineer, 4/10. 


How Huce U. S. Navy Guns Mountep on Raitway Cars Are Now 
Hurunc SHELLS Far BEHIND GERMAN LinEs.—Ban of Secrecy Lifted by 
Secretary Daniels—Special Cars and Locomotives Were Built in This 
Country—Largest Cannon Ever Placed on Mobile Mountings—Independent 
Train for Each, Carrying Full Equipment—Manned by Naval Officers and 
Men.—-Secretary Daniels authorizes the following: 

Press dispatches from France detailing the destruction wrought back of 
the German lines by huge naval guns operating with the French and Ameri- 
can forces make it possible now to disclose some particulars of these guns 
and how they were built, which has been a jealously guarded secret. 

These guns were originally intended for the new battle cruisers, but a 
change in the design of the cruisers left the guns availabie for other use, 
and as there was in the navy no immediate need for them afloat Rear Ad- 
miral Ralph Earle, Chief of the Navy Bureau of Ordnance, recommended 
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that they be placed on railway mountings for land service with the armies 
in France. He felt that if these guns could be placed upon railway mount- 
ings, that would make them readily mobile like the British and French naval 
guns of smaller caliber, they would prove a valuable adjunct to our artillery 
forces overseas, and he was directed to proceed with the design and con- 
struction. 

Largest Ever Placed on Mobile Mountings—The American naval guns 
throw a heavier projectile and have a greater muzzle velocity than any 
previously placed on a mobile shore mounting. 

From the first it was seen that in order to make the project successful, 
the railway battery must be made completely mobile, so that it might operate 
without being based at any one particular spot. For this reason, it was ne- 
cessary to provide not only the railway cars mounting the guns, but also 
locomotives and cars sufficient to accommodate all the operating personnel 
of the expedition, together with the ammunition, repair shops, cranes, stores 
and miscellaneous material. 

The final plans and specifications which were prepared at the Naval Gun 
Factory, Washington, under immediate supervision of the Bureau, by 
Captain A. L. Willard, Commander Harvey Delano and the Bureau’s de- 
signing draftsman, Mr. G. A. Chadwick, were completed in less than 
30 wears days, being ready for submission to the bidders about January 
25, 1918. 

Special Railway Equipment—Large mounts were to be built, capable of 
taking these big caliber guns, each mount with its accessories to be operated 
as an independent train. The equipment included locomotives, gun cars, 
ammunition cars, crane cars, construction, sand, timber, berthing and 
kitchen, fuel, workshop, and staff radio cars, cars for officers, battery head- 
quarters and miscellaneous purpose cars. 

The locomotives built for this purpose were standard consolidation type 
with four pairs of drivers.. The weight of the engine alone is approximately 
83 tons and the weight of the tender approximately 56 tons. 

A form of pit foundation is provided to enable the guns to be fired at high 
angles of elevation. The removal of the gun from over the pit formation 
and its restoration to complete mobility is but the work of a few minutes. 
The entire mount is covered with armor plate, 1600 square feet of plate 
being required. 

By shifting the position of the gun mount on the tracks the gun can be 
brought to bear on any desired target and the proper angle of train obtained. 

First Completed Last April—When the first gun car was completed last 
April, gun and mount were put through the severest tests and showed ac- 
curate fire at much further ranges than had ever before been possible with 
projectiles of such large size. There was then only one proving ground 
in the United States, that at Sandy Hook, N. J., owned by the War Depart- 
ment, capable of permitting ranging at extreme distances, and this was, on 
request of Secretary Daniels, utilized for the proving tests. 

The car equipment is unusually complete. One car is a complete machine 
shop, with every facility for repairs, with blacksmith forge and anvil, lathes, 
shapers, grinders, and drill presses. Ammunition cars are heavily armor 
plated. The kitchen cars have complete cooking and serving apparatus; the 
berthing cars have folding bunks for the men, and other cars carry com- 
plete sets of spare parts. 

Names of the Builders —Every effort was made to secure rapid construc- 
tion, work being begun the day the contracts were awarded. The Baldwin 
Locomotive Co. built the engines and the Standard Steel Car Co. the box 
cars. The huge steel girders were fabricated by the American Bridge Co., 
some of the plates being so large they could not be produced at its Pencoyd 
works and had to be manufactured in Pittsburgh. Work at all these plants 
proceeded night and day and the material and completed mounts and cars 
were produced in record time. Many of the important parts of the gun 
mounts were made at the Naval Gun Factory, Washington, which worked 
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under forced draft, and had its part of the work done ahead of schedule, 
as did the other builders. 

The first gun, mounted complete, left the Baldwin shops on April 25, 
1918, in charge of Captain T. A. Kearney, assistant chief, Bureau of 
Ordnance, and Lieut. Commander L. B. Bye, also of the Bureau, for the 
army proving ground at Sandy Hook, where the tests were made in the 
presence of officers of the army and navy and of the Allied governments. 

All Manned by Navy Men.—These guns are all manned and operated by 
officers and men of the United States Navy, under the command of Rear 
Admiral Charles P. Plunkett, former director of the office of gunnery exer- 
cises and engineering performances. 

As soon as the manufacture of the material was well under way the task 
of assembling and training personnel for the expedition was begun. 
Rear Admiral Plunkett was placed in charge of the expedition, and under 
his direction the force of officers and men necessary was built up. The 
officers were drawn both from the regular navy and naval reserves, and 
the men for the most part were taken from the Great Lakes Training 
Station, Chicago. 

The training of the men was carried on intensively and in a manner 
caleulated to secure a thoroughly efficient force. The men responsible for 
the work of erection and operation of these mounts in France were trained 
by employing them as inspectors at the various plants actually manufactur- 
ing the material for the project, so they became thoroughly familiar with 
every part and with the method of fabrication. The men serving the guns 
in action were trained at the naval proving ground in the proper method of 
handling the heavy projectiles and powder charges, as well as in the actual 
firing of the gun. Others were given training at the army proving ground 
at Sandy Hook in the installation of the pit foundation; also in practical 
work in track laying, track repairing, and other essentials of railroading that 
are necessary in the operation of the guns. 

Arrived in France in June.—The first party of officers and men for this 
expeditionary force arrived in France June 9; the first shipment of material 
left the United States on June 20, and the entire organization was completed 
and ready to move to the battle front in France late in August. 

This battery was in action at the front for the first time on September 16, 
and has continued in active operation since that date—Official Bulletin, 


26/10. 


Car Equipment—tThe car equipment is unusually complete. One car is 
a machine shop, with every facility for repairs, with blacksmith forge and 
anvil, lathes, shapers, grinders and drill presses. Ammunition cars are 
heavily armor-plated. The kitchen cars have complete cooking and serving 
apparatus; the berthing cars have folding bunks for the men and other 
cars carry complete sets of spare parts—Washington Evening Star. 

Each gun requires a train of more than 50 cars to carry the crew, am- 
munition and supplies——Naval Monthly, November. 

These guns were used against ‘the Metz forts and the lateral railway 
behind the German lines northeast of Verdun which was cut by them at 
Montmedy and Chalons about November 1.—N. Y. Times. 


DECLARATIONS OF WAR AND SEVERANCES OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN NATIons.—Following is a complete list of the declarations of war 
and severances of diplomatic relations, with the date of each, in connection 
with the present war : 

DECLARATIONS OF WAR 


Austria vs. Belgium, August 28, 1914. 
Austria vs. Japan, August 27, 1914. 
Austria vs. Montenegro, August 9, 1914. 
Austria vs. Russia, August 6, 1914. 
Austria vs. Serbia, July 28, 1914. 
Brazil vs. Germany, October 26, 1917. 
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Bulgaria vs. Roumania, September 1, 1916. 

Bulgaria vs. Serbia, October 14, 1915. 

China vs. Austria, August 14, 1917. 

China vs. Germany, August 14, 1917. 

Cuba vs. Germany, April 7, 1917. 

Cuba vs. Austria, December 16, 1917. 

France vs. Austria, August 12, 1914. 

France vs. Bulgaria, October 16, 1915. 

France vs. Germany, August 3, 1914. 

Germany vs. Belgium, August 4, 1914. 

Germany vs. France, August 3, 1914. 

Germany vs. Portugal, March 9, 1916. 

Germany vs. Roumania, August 28, 1910. 

Germany vs. Russia, August I, 1914. 

Great Britain vs. Austria, August 13, 1914. 

Great Britain vs. Bulgaria, October 15, 1915. 

Great Britain vs. Germany, August 4, 1914. 

Great Britain vs. Turkey, November 5, 1914. 

Greece (Provisional Government) vs. Bulgaria, November 23, 1916. 

Greece (Government of Alexander) vs. Bulgaria, July 2, 1917. 

Greece (Provisional Government) vs. Germany, November 23, 1916. 

Greece (Government of Alexander) vs. Germany, July 2, 1917. 

Guatemala vs. Germany, April 21, 1918. 

Haiti vs. Germany, July 12, 1918. 

Honduras vs. Germany, July 19, 1918. 

Italy vs. Austria, May 24, 1915 

Italy vs. Bulgaria, October 19, 1915. 

Italy vs. Germany, August 28, 1916. 

Italy vs. Turkey, August 21, 1915. 

Japan vs. Germany, August 23, 1914. 

Liberia vs. Germany, August 4, 1917. 

Nicaragua vs. Austria, May 6, 1918. 

Nicaragua vs. Germany, May 6, 1918. 

Panama vs. Germany, April 7, 1917. 

Panama vs. Austria, December 10, 1917. 

Portugal (resolution authorizing intervention as an ally of England) ws. 
Germany, November 23, 1914. 

Portugal (military aid granted) vs. Germany, May 19, 1915. 

Roumania (Allies of Austria considered it a declaration of war) vs. Austria, 
August 27, 1916. 

Russia vs. Bulgaria, October 10, 1915. 

Serbia vs. Germany, August 6, 1914. 

Siam vs, Austria, July 22, 1917. 

Siam vs. Germany, July 22, 1917. 

Turkey vs. Roumania, August 29, 1916. 

Turkey (holy war) vs. Allies, November 11, 1914. 

United States vs. Austria, December 7, 1917. 

United States vs. Germany, April 6, 1917. 


SEVERANCES OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


Austria vs. Portugal, March 15, 1916. 
Austria vs. Serbia, July 26, 1914. 

Austria vs. United States, April 8, 1917. 
Belgium vs. Turkey, October 30, 1914. 
Bolivia vs. Germany, April 14, 1917. 
Brazil vs. Germany, April 11, 1917. 

China vs. Germany, March 14, 1917. 
Ecuador vs. Germany, December 7, 1917. 
France vs. Austria, August I1, 1914. 
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France vs. Turkey, October 30, 1914. 

Germany vs. Italy, May 23, 1915. 

Great Britain vs. Turkey, October 30, 1914. 

Greece vs. Austria, July 2, 1917. 

Greece vs. Turkey, July 2, 1917. 

Guatemala vs. Germany, April 27, 1917. 

Haiti vs. Germany, June 16, 1917. 

Honduras vs. Germany, May 17, 1917. 

Japan vs. Austria, August 25, 1914. 

Liberia vs. Germany, May 8, 1917. 

Nicaragua vs. Germany, May 109, 1917. 

Peru vs. Germany, October 5, 1917. 

Roumania vs. Bulgaria, August 30, 1916. 

Russia vs. Bulgaria, October 5, 1915. 

Russia vs. Roumania, January 28, 1918. 

Russia vs. Turkey, October 30, 1914. 

Turkey vs. United States, April 20, 1917. 

United States vs. Germany, February 3, 1917. 

Uruguay vs. Germany, October 7, 1917. 
—Official Bulletin, 7/11. 
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INDEX TO WAR VESSEL LOSSES MENTIONED IN THIS 


NUMBER 
BRITISH VESSELS GERMAN VESSELS 
, bmarine ....... 
Audacious (dreadnought). ...2858 i ay UNE ie veers er re eeenees 2858 
Onward (armed trawler) .... .2863 . er cieatyid Pree tte tee e esas 2862 
Era (armed trawler) .........2863 “ ie prorekg ttre e eee e eens 2862 
Nellis Nutten (armed traw- d bos chi Pett tee teen eees 2871 
oe) Be ne ee ee 2863 2 DattlesMips, ...-- +. ++ -e0rne 2870 
Torpedo-gunboat ............ 2864 2 armed cruisers ..........., 2870 
oe eee Re Soe Pee 2864 a bent relent keteeete 2870 
Ascot (mine sweeper) ...... —_ ora bi- ly Pete teers eee aees a 
Britannia (battleship) ....... ~_ All submarines ....5.+;..... - 2870 
5 armed aux. chasers ....... 28 


UnitTep STATES VESSELS 


U. S. S. Seatia (cargo trans- 
UR Ghtit Gsks ob 5 Sele. ow 2859 


FRENCH VESSELS 
Circe (submarine) ..........2873 


AUSTRIAN VESSELS 
Viribus Unitis (dreadnought).2875 


Major portion of fleet and all 
submarines surrendered to 


Allied Fleet . « «.o0s0s0 deal 2860 
Weisbaden (light cruiser) ...2871 
Schlesien (battleship) ....... 2872 
Beowulf (armed coast-defence 

vessel) [interned] ......... 2872 
5 submarines [interned] ..... 2872 
PGGINMDEINE 0.0 4's0500 cee 2872 
SO aa 2874 
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DIPLOMATIC NOTES 
From OCTOBER 20 TO NOVEMBER 20 
PREPARED BY 


ALLAN Westcott, Pu. D., Instructor, U. S. Naval Academy 


THE ARMISTICE WITH GERMANY 


On November 11, at 5 a. m., the German High Command signed ar- 
mistice terms dictated by the Allied Powers and requiring the immediate 
evacuation of all territory west of the Rhine, together with the surrender 
of such naval and military material as to remove the possibility of further 
opposition. The negotiations leading up to this armistice, partly given in 
the November INsTITUTE, are here continued from October 20. 

In a note to Germany dated October 23 Secretary Lansing informed the 
German Government that the President had transmitted his correspondence 
with the German authorities to the governments associated with the United 
States as,belligerents. To this Germany replied briefly, as follows: 


GERMAN Note oF OcToBER 27.—The German Government has taken cog- 
nizance of the answer of the President of the United States. 

The President is aware of the far-reaching changes which have been 
catried out and are being carried out in the German constitutional struc- 
ture, and that peace negotiations are being conducted by a People’s Gov- 
ernment, in whose hands rests, both actually and constitutionally, the 
power to make the deciding conclusions. The military powers are also 
subject to it. 

The German Government now awaits proposals for an armistice, which 
shall be the first step toward a just peace, as the President has described 
it in his proclamation. Sor. 


ARMISTICE TERMS PREPARED.—In the meantime Allied Premiers and mili- 
tary and naval officers forming the Supreme War Council of the Allies 
assembled at Versailles to prepare the armistice terms to be granted to the 
Teutonic Powers. On October 25 was announced the arrival in France 
of Colonel Edward M. House, representative of President Wilson, with 
Admiral Benson and other Americans on his staff. Premier Lloyd George, 
with Secretary Balfour, left for Paris on October 27. In the ensuing 
conferences complete agreement was reached. 


AtLiEs ConsEeNtT To SuEMIT TERMS.—In the following note of November 5, 
President Wilson informed Germany that the Allies were prepared to sub- 
mit armistice terms on the basis of the principles laid down by the Presi- 
dent in his addresses to Congress, reserving, however, the right to deter- 
mine the interpretation of the phrase “ freedom of the seas,” and explicitly 
stating that invaded territories must be restored as well as evacuated: 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, November 5, 1918. 
From the Secretary of State to the Minister of Switzerland, in charge of 

German interests in the United States. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, November 5, 10918, 

Str.—I have the honor to request you to transmit the following communi- 
cation to the German Government: 

In my note of October 23, 1918, I advised you that the President had 
transmitted his correspondence with the German authorities to the govern- 
ments with which the government of the United States is associated as a 
belligerent with the suggestion that, if those governments were disposed 
to accept peace upon the terms and principles indicated, their military ad- 
visers and the military advisers of the United States be asked to submit 
to the governments associated against Germany the necessary terms of 
such an armistice as would fully protect the interests of the paws involved 
and insure to the associated governments the unrestricted power to safe- 
guard and enforce the details of the peace to which the German Govern- 
ment has agreed, provided they deem such an armistice possible from the 
military point of view. 

The President is now in receipt of a memorandum of observations by the 
Allied Governments on this correspondence, which is as follows: 

22—The Allied Governments have given careful consideration to the 
correspondence which has passed between the President of the United 
States and the German Government. Subject to the qualifications which 
follow, they declare their willingness to make peace with the government of 
Germany on the terms of peace laid down in the President’s address to 
Congress of January, 1918, and the principles of settlement enunciated in 
his subsequent addresses. 

They must point out, however, that Clause 2, relating to what is usually 
described as the freedom of the seas, is open to various interpretations, 
some of which they could not accept. They must, therefore, reserve to 
themselves complete freedom on this subject when they enter the peace 
conference. 

Further, in the conditions of peace, laid down in his address to Congress 
of January 8, 1918, the President declared that invaded territories must be 
restored as well as evacuated and freed. The Allied Governments feel that 
no doubt ought to be allowed to exist as to what this provision implies. 
By it they understand that compensation will be made by Germany for all 
damage done to the civilian population of the Allies and their property by 
the aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from the air. 

I am instructed by the President to say that he is in agreement with ‘he 
interpretation set forth in the last paragraph of the memorandum above 
quoted. I am further instructed by the President to request you to notify 
the German Government that Marshal Foch has been authorized by the 
government of the United States and the Allied Governments to receive 
properly accredited representatives of the German Government and to com- 
municate to ther: terms of an armistice. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

(Signed) Ropert LANSING. 
Mr. Hans SuLzer, 
Minister of Switzerland, 
In charge of German interests in the United States. 


The number “22” attached to the memorandum from the Versailles con- 
ference, which is quoted in President Wilson’s note to the German Gov- 
ernment, is the index number of the statement, each of those adopted by 
the Allied conference being numbered. 


GrerMANY SENDS ARMISTICE Envoys.—On November 7, at 12.30 a. m, 
Marshal Foch received the following message from the German High 
Command: 
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The German Government, having been informed through the President 
of the United States that Marshal Foch had received powers to receive 
aceredited representatives of the German Government and communicate 
to them conditions of an armistice, the following plenipotentiaries have 
been named by it: 

Matthias Erzberger, General H. K. A. Winterfeld, Count Alfred von 
Oberndorff, General von Gruenell and Naval Captain von Salow. 

The plenipotentiaries request that they be intormed by wireless of the 
place where they can meet Marshal Foch. They will proceed by automobile, 
with subordinates of the staff, to the place thus appointed. 

Orders were given to cease fire on the front at 3 o'clock p. m. until further 
orders. 


A route was assigned, over which the German envoys arrived within the 
Allied lines on the night of November 7. 


ARMISTICE SIGNED ON NovEMBER 11.—While confusion was caused by a 
false announcement that the armistice had been signed on November 7, 
official notice was issued from Washington on November 11 that the agree- 
ment had been signed by the German delegates at 5 o’clock, Paris time, that 
morning, and would become effective at 11. 


TERMS OF THE GERMAN ARMISTICE 


The terms of the armistice called for what in effect amounted to the 
complete surrender of Germany, requiring evacuation by the German 
armies of all territory west of the Rhine and its occupation by Allied 
forces, evacuation of all foreign territory in the East and abandonment of 
the Treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest, the turning over of vast 
quantities of war equipment, munitions, and railroad materials, and the 
surrender of 6 battle cruisers, 10 battleships, 50 destroyers, and all sub- 
marines. 

On November 11 the terms of the armistice were read to the parliaments 
of the various Allied Governments, President Wilson announcing it in 
an address to Congress as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Congress: In these times of rapid and stupendous 
change it will in some degree lighten my sense of responsibility to perform 
in person the duty of communicating to you some of the larger circum- 
stances of the situation with which it is necessary to deal. 

The German authorities, who have at the invitation of the Supreme War 
Council, been in communication with Marshal Foch, have accepted and 
signed the terms of armistice which he was authorized and instructed to 
communicate to them. These terms are as follows: 


THE ARMISTICE 
I,—Military Clauses on Western Front 


_One—Cessation of operations by land and in the air six hours after the 
signature of the armistice. 

Two—Immediate evacuation of invaded countries: Belgium, France, 
Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg, so ordered as to be completed within 14 days 
from the signature of the armistice. German troops which have not left 
the above-mentioned territories within the period fixed will become pris- 
oners of war. Occupation by the Allied and United States forces jointly will 
keep pace with evacuation in these areas. All movements of evacuation 
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and occupation will be regulated in accordance with a note annexed to the 
stated terms. 

Three—Repatriation, beginning at once and to be completed within 14 
days, of all inhabitants of the countries above mentioned, including hostages 
and persons under trial or convicted. 

Four—Surrender in good condition by the German armies of the follow- 
ing equipment: Five thousand guns (2500 heavy, 2500 field), 30,000 machine 
guns. Three thousand minenwerfers. Two thousand airplanes (fighters 
bombers—firstly, D, seventy-three’s and night bombing machines). The 
above to be delivered in situ to the Allies and the United States troops in 
accordance with the detailed conditions laid down in the annexed note. 

Five—Evacuation by the German armies of the countries on the left bank 
of the Rhine. These countries on the left bank of the Rhine shall be 
administered by the local authorities under the control of the Allied and 
United States armies of occupation. The occupation of these territories 
will be determined by Allied and United States garrisons holding the 
principal crossings of the Rhine—Mayence, Coblenz, Cologne—together 
with bridgeheads at these points in 30 kilometer radius on the right bank 
and by garrisons similarly holding the strategic points of the regions. 
A neutral zone shall be reserved on the right of the Rhine between the 
stream and a line drawn parallel to it 40 kilometers to the east from the 
frontier of Holland to the parallel of Gernsheim and as far as practicable 
a distance of 30 kilometers from the east of the stream from this parallel 
upon the Swiss frontier. Evacuation by the enemy of the Rhine lands shall 
be so ordered as to be completed within a further period of 11 days—in all, 
19 days after the signature of the armistice. [Here the President inter- 
rupted his reading to remark that there evidently had been an error in 
transmission, as the arithmetic was very bad. The “ further period” of 
It days is in addition to the 14 days allowed for evacuation of invaded 
countries, making 25 days given to the Germans to get entirely clear of the 
Rhine lands.] .All movements of evacuation and occupation will be regu- 
lated according to the note annexed. 

Six—In all territory evacuated by the enemy there shall be no evacuation 
of inhabitants ; no damage or harm shall be done to the persons or property 
of the inhabitants. No destruction of any kind to be committed. Military 
establishments of all kinds shall be delivered intact as well as military stores 
of food, munitions, equipment not removed during the periods fixed for 
evacuation. Stores of food of all kinds for the civil population, cattle, etc., 
shall be left in situ. Industrial establishments shall not be impaired in any 
way and their personnel shall not be removed. Roads and means of com- 
munication of every kind, railroad, waterways, main roads, bridges, tele- 
graphs, telephones, shall be in no manner impaired. 

Seven—All civil and military personnel at present employed on them 
shall remain. Five thousand locomotives, 50,000 wagons, and 10,000 motor 
lorries in good working order with all necessary spare parts and fittings 
shall be delivered to the Associated Powers within the period fixed for the 
evacuation of Belgium and Luxemburg. The railways of Alsace-Lorraine 
shall be handed over within the same period, together with all pre-war 
personnel and material. Further material necessary for the working of rail- 
ways in the country on the left bank of the Rhine shall be left in situ. All 
stores of coal and material for the upkeep of permanent ways, signals and 
repair shops left entire in situ and kept in an efficient state by Germany 
during the whole period of armistice. All barges taken from the Allies 
shall be restored to them. A note appended regulates the details of these 
measures. . 

Eight—The German Command shall be responsible for revealing all mines 
or delay-acting fuse disposed on territory evacuated by the German troops, 
and shall assist in their discovery and destruction. The German Command 
shall also reveal all destructive measures that may have been taken (such 
as poisoning or polluting of springs, wells, etc.) under penalty of reprisals. 
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Nine—The right of requisition shall be exercised by the Allies and the 
United States armies in all occupied territory. The upkeep of the troops 
of occupation in the Rhine land (excluding Alsace-Lorraine) shall be 
charged to the German Government. . 

Ten—An immediate repatriation without reciprocity according to detailed 
conditions, which shall be fixed, of all Allied and United States prisoners of 
war. The Allied powers and the United States shall be able to dispose of 
these prisoners as they wish. 

Eleven—Sick and wounded who cannot be removed from evacuated terri- 
tory will be cared for by German personnel, who will be left on the spot 
with the medical material required. 


Il—Disposition Relative to the Eastern Frontiers of Germany 


Twelve—All German troops at present in any territory which before the 
war belonged to Russia, Roumania or Turkey, shall withdraw within the 
frontiers of Germany as they existed on August 1, 1914. 

Thirteen—Evacuation by German troops to begin at once, and all German 
instructors, prisoners, and civilian as well as military agents now on the 
territory of Russia (as defined before 1914) to be recalled. 

Fourteen—German troops to cease at once all requisitions and seizures 
and any other undertaking with a view to obtaining supplies intended for 
Germany in Roumania and Russia (as defined on August 1, 1914). 

Fifteen—Abandonment of the treaties of Bucharest and Brest-Litovsk 
and of the supplementary treaties. 

Sixteen—The Allies shall have free access to the territories evacuated 
by the Germans on their eastern frontier either through Danzig or by 
the Vistula in order to convey supplies to the populations of those territories 
or for any other purpose. 


III. —Clause Concerning East Africa 


Seventeen—Unconditional capitulation of all German forces operating in 
East Africa within one month. 


IV.—General Clauses 


Eighteen—Repatriation, without reciprocity, within a maximum period 
of one month, in accordance with detailed conditions hereafter to be fixed, 
of all civilians interned or deported, who may be citizens of other Allied 
or associated states than those mentioned in clause 3, paragraph 19, with 
the reservation that any future claims and demands of the Allies and the 
United States of America remain unaffected. : 

Nineteen—The following financial conditions are required: Reparation 
for damage done. While such armistice lasts no public securities shall be 
temoved by the enemy which can serve as a pledge to the Allies for the 
recovery or reparation for war losses. Immediate restitution of the cash 
deposit in the national bank of Belgium, and in general immediate return 
of all documents, specie, stocks, shares, paper money, together with plant 
for the issue thereof, touching public or private interests in the invaded 
countries. Restitution of the Russian and Roumanian gold yielded to 
Germany or taken by that power. This gold to be delivered in trust to the 
Allies until the signature of peace. 


V. 


Twenty—Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea and definite infor- 
mation to be given as to the location and movements of all German ships. 
Notification to be given to neutrals that freedom of navigation in all 
territorial waters is given to the naval and mercantile marines of the Allied 
and associated powers, all questions of neutrality being waived. 


Naval Conditions 
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Twenty-one—All naval and mercantile marine prisoners of the Allied and 
associated powers in German hands to be returned without reciprocity, 

Twenty-two—Surrender to the Allies and the United States of America of 
160 German submarines (including all submarine cruisers and mine laying 
submarines), with their complete armament and equipment in ports, which 
will be specified by the Allies and the United States of America. All other 
submarines to be paid off and completely disarmed and placed under the 
supervision of the Allied powers and the United States of America. 

Twenty-three—The following German surface warships, which shall be 
designated by the Allies and the United States of America, shall forthwith 
be disarmed and thereafter interned in neutral ports, or for the want of 
them, in Allied ports, to be designated by the Allies and the United States 
of America, and placed under the surveillance of the Allies and the 
United States of America, only caretakers being left on board, namely: 
Six battle cruisers, ten battleships, eight light cruisers, including two mine 
layers, fifty destroyers of the most modern type. All other surface war- 
ships (including river craft), are to be concentrated in German naval bases 
to be designated by the Allies and the United States of America, and are 
to be paid off and completely disarmed and placed under the supervisicn of 
the Allies and the United States of America. All vessels of the auxiliary 
fleet, trawlers, motor vessels, etc., are to be disarmed. 

Twenty-four—The Allies and the United States of America shall have 
the right to sweep up all mine fields and obstructions laid by Germany out- 
side German territorial waters and the positions of these are to be indicated. 

Twenty-five—Freedom of access to and from the Baltic to be given to the 
naval and mercantile marines of the Allied and associated powers. To 
secure this the Allies and the United-States of America shall be empowered 
to occupy all German forts, fortifications, batteries and defence works of 
all kinds in all the entrances from the Cattegat into the Baltic, and to sweep 
up all mines and obstructions within and without German territorial 
waters, without any question of neutrality being raised, and the positions 
of all such mines and obstructions are to be indicated. 

Twenty-six—The existing blockade conditions set up by the Allied and 
associated powers are to remain unchanged, and all German merchant ships 
found at sea are to remain liable to capture. 

Twenty-seven—All naval aircraft are to be concentrated and immobil- 
izzd in German bases to be specified by the Allies and the United States of 
America. - 

Twenty-eight—In evacuating the Belgian coasts and ports, Germany shall 
abandon all merchant ships, tugs, lighters, cranes and all other harbor 
materials, all materials for inland navigation, all aircraft and all materials 
one stores, all arms and armaments, and all stores and apparatus of all 

inds. 

Twenty-nine—All Black Sea ports are to be evacuated by Germany; all 
Russian war vessels of all descriptions seized by Germany in the Black Sea 
are to be handed over to the Allies and the United States of America; all 
neutral merchant vessels seized are to be released; all warlike and other 
materials of all kinds seized in those ports are to be returned and German 
materials as specified in Clause Twenty-eight are to be abandoned. 

Thirty—All merchant vessels in German hands belonging to the Allied 
and associated powers are to be restored in ports to be specified by the 
Allies and the United States of America without reciprocity. 

Thirty-one—No destruction of ships or of materials to be permitted 
before evacuation, surrender, or restoration. 

Thirty-two—The German Government will notify the neutral govern- 
ments of the world, and particularly the governments of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Holland, that all restrictions placed on the trading of their 
vessels with the Allied and associated countries, whether by the German 
Government or by private German interests, and whether in return for 
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specific concessions, such as the export of shipbuilding materials or not, 
are immediately canceled. 

Thirty-three—No transfers of German merchant shipping of any descrip- 
tion to any neutral flag are to take place after signature of the armistice. 


VI.—Duration of Armistice 


Thirty-four—The duration of the armistice is to be 30 days, with option 
to extend. During this period, on failure of execution of any of the above 
clauses, the armistice may be denounced by one of the contracting parties 
on 48 hours’ previous notice. 


VII—The Limit for Reply 


Thirty-five—This armistice to be accepted or refused by Germany within 
72 hours of notification. 


The President’s Comment 


The war thus comes to an end; for, having accepted these terms of 
armistice, it will be impossible for the German Command to renew tt. 

It is not now possible to assess the consequences of this great consum- 
mation. We know only that this tragical war, whose consuming flames 
swept from one nation to another until all the world was on fire, is at an 
end and that it was the privilege of our own people to enter it at its most 
critical juncture in such fashion and in such force as to contribute, in a 
way of which we are all deeply proud, to the great result. We know, 
too, that the object of the war is attained; the object upon which all free 
men had set their hearts; and attained with a sweeping completeness which 
even now we do not realize. Armed imperialism such as the men con- 
ceived who were but yesterday the masters of Germany is at an end, its 
illicit ambitions engulfed in black disaster. Who will now seek to revive it? 

The arbitrary power of the military caste of Germany which once could 
secretly and of its own single choice disturb the peace of the world is dis- 
credited and destroyed. And more than that—much more than that—has 
been accomplished. The great nations which associated themselves to 
destroy it have now definitely united in the common purpose to set up 
such a peace as will satisfy the longing of the whole world for disinterested 
justice, embodied in settlements which are based upon something much 
better and more lasting than the selfish competitive interests of powerful 
states. There is no longer conjecture as to the objects the victors have in 
mind. They have a mind in the matter, not only, but a heart also. Their 
avowed and concerted purpose is to satisfy and protect the weak as well as 
to accord their just rights to the strong. 

The humane temper and intention of the victorious governments have 
already been manifested in a very practical way. Their representatives in 
the Supreme War Council at Versailles have by unanimous resolution as- 
sured the peoples of the Central Empires that everything that is possible in 
the circumstances will be done to supply them with food and relieve the dis- 
tressing want that is in so many places threatening their very lives; and 
steps are to be taken immediately to organize these efforts at relief in the 
same systematic manner that they were organized in the case of Belgium. 
By the use of the idle tonnage of the Central Empires it ought presently to 
saaastole to lift the fear of utter misery from their oppressed populations 
and set their minds and energies free for the great and hazardous tasks of 
political reconstruction which now face them on every hand. Hunger does 
not breed reform; it breeds madness and all the ugly:distempers that make 
an ordered life impossible. 

For with the fall of the ancient governments, which rested like an incubus 
on the peoples of the Central Empires, has come political change not merely, 
but revolution; and revolution which seems as yet to assume no final and 
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ordered form, but to run from one fluid change to another, until thoughtful 
men are forced to ask themselves, with what governments and of what sort 
are we about to deal in the making of the covenants of peace? With what 
authority will they meet us, and with what assurance that their authority 
will abide and sustain securely the international arrangements into which 
we are about to enter? There is here matter for no small anxiety and mis- 
giving. When peace is made, upon whose promises and engagements 
besides our own is it to rest? 

Lét us be perfectly frank with ourselves and admit that these questions 
cannot be satisfactorily answered now or at once. But the moral is not 
that there is little hope of an early answer that will suffice. It is only that 
we must be patient and helpful and mindful above all of the great hope and 
confidence that lie at the heart of what is taking place. Excesses accom- 
plish nothing. Unhappy Russia has furnished abundant recent proof of that. 
Disorder immediately defeats itself. If excesses should occur, if disorder 
should for a time raise its head, a sober second thought will follow and a 
day of constructive action, if we help and do not hinder. 

The present and all that it holds belongs to the nations and the peoples 
who preserve their self-control and the orderly processes of their govern- 
ments; the future to those who prove themselves the true friends of man- 
kind. To conquer with arms is to make only a temporary conquest; to 
conquer the world by earning its esteem is to make permanent conquest. 
I am confident that the nations that have learned the discipline of freedom 
and that have settled with self-possession to its ordered practice are now 
about to make conquest of the world by the sheer power of example and of 
friendly helpfulness. 

The peoples who have but just come out from under the yoke of arbitrary 
government and who are now coming at last into their freedom will never 
find the treasures of liberty they are in search of if they look tor them by 
the light of the torch. They will find that every pathway that is stained 
with the blood of their own brothers Jeads to the wilderness, not to the seat 
of their home. They are now face to face with their initial test. We 
must hold the light steady until they find themselves. And in the mean- 
time, if it be possible, we must establish a peace that will justly define 
their place among the nations, remove all fear of their neighbors and of 
their former masters, and enable them to live in security and contentment 
when they have set their own affairs in order. I, for une, do not doubt 
their purpose or their capacity. There are some happy signs that they 
know and will choose the way of self-control and peaceful accommoda- 
tion. If they do, we shall put our aid at their disposal in every way that 
we can. If they do not, we must await with patience and sympathy the 
awakening and recovery that will assuredly come at last. 


To Seize Heligoland if Necessary 


London, November 11.—(Associated Press).—A supplementary declara- 
tion to the armistice terms was signed to the effect that in the event of 
the six German battle cruisers, ten battleships, eight light cruisers and fifty 
destroyers not being handed over owing to a mutinous state, the Allies 
reserve the right to occupy Heligoland as an advance base to enable 
them to enforce the terms. 


Moprrications IN CoNFERFNCE.—The German envoys occupied the full 
72 hours granted by the armistice in an effort to secure more favorable 
terms and signed only after having received by messenger the approval of 
the new government at Berlin. During this period certain concessions and 
modifications were made by the Allied military leaders in accordance with 
powers conferred upon them; and certain conditions were made more 
severe, The changes follow: 
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Wasuincton, November 12.—Announcement was made to-night by Sec- 
retary Lansing that before the armistice agreement was signed at Marshal 
Foch’s headquarters a number of changes were made from the original 
text that had been cabled to the United States Government prior to the 
German acceptance of the conditions. It was the original text that Presi- 
dent Wilson read to Congress yesterday in announcing that hostilities had 
come to an end. Some of the changes are imp tant. 

In the original text submitted to the German emissaries by Marshal Foch 
it was provided in Article 12 that “all German troops at present in any 
territory which before the war belonged to Russia, Roumania, or Turkey 
shall withdraw within the frontiers of Germany as they existed on August 
I, 1914. 

In the amended text this article is left unchanged with respect to 
Roumania and Turkey, but it is provided in addition that German troops 
shall be withdrawn from Austria-Hungary. The important change is that 
the new form provides that German troops in the territory which belonged 
to Russia before the war shall withdraw within the frontiers of Germany 

“as soon as the Allies, taking into account the internal situation of those 
territories, shall decide that the time for this has come.” 

This notable modification, which permits German troops to remain in 
Russian territory; apparently means that the Allies are fearful that if Ger- 
man troops are taken away from Russia excesses will occur which may 
lead to anarchy. 

Another important change makes more severe the conditions with refer- 
ence to the surrender of material by the Germans. In Article 7, original 
text, it was provided that among transport stock to be surrendered should 
be included 50,000 wagons (railway cars). This condition as agreed to by 
the German emissaries provides that 150,000 wagons (railway cars) shall 
be surrendered. The Allies, however, modified the provision in this article 
for the surrender of 10,000 motor lorries so as to reduce the number to 
5000. 

Article 7 as amended also extends to 31 days the period with which 
railroads and railroad rolling stocks and lorries shall be delivered. 

As originally drawn Article 5 provided that the German territories on the 
left or west bank of the Rhine, which are to be occupied by the Allied forces, 
“shall be administered by the local authorities under the control of the 
Allied and United States armies of occupation.” As this article is changed 
it provides that “the occupation of these territories will be carried out by 
Allied and United States garrisons,” thus taking from the local German 
authorities the right to administer these territories under Allied supervision. 

Article 5 retained the provision that the Allies should be permitted to 
occupy the territory within a 30-kilometer radius around the Rhine cities 
of Mayence, Coblenz, and Cologne. While it is not exactly clear, the modi- 
fied Article 5 apparently gives the Allies control of territory beyond the 
eastern limits of the neutral zone to a distance of 20 kilometers eastward 
from the Rhine cities named. 

In Article 4 the original provision that Germany should surrender 30,000 
machine guns and 2000 airplanes is modified so as to require the surrender 
of 25,000 machine guns and 1700 airplanes. 

Article 16, which, as originally prepared, provided for free access by the 
Allies to the territories evacuated by the Germans on their eastern or 
Russian frontier, has been modified in the terms as accepted by Germany so 
as to provide that instead of permitting this free access for the purpose 
of conveying supplies to the populations of these territories, “or for any 
other purpose,” it shall be limited to conveying supplies to the populations, 

“and for the purpose of maintaining order.” 

This modification was probably made so as to give assurance to the 
Russians that the Allies would have no selfish purpose in entering Russian 
territory should the occasion arise. 
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Article 17 provided for the unconditional capitulation of all German 
forces operating in East Africa within one month. As modified it provides 
for the “evacuation” of all these forces “within a period to be fixed by 
the Allies.” 

One of the most interesting and important changes made affects the 
surrender of U-boats. It was provided in the original draft—the draft read 
to Congress yesterday by President Wilson—that the Germans should sur- 
render to the Allies 160 submarines. This article was so changed as to 
compel Germany to surrender all her submarines. It is provided also, as a 
new condition, that the entire German submarine fleet shall be surrendered 
within 14 days after the signing of the armistice, that is, by November 25. 

With reference to the six battle cruisers, ten battleships, eight light 
cruisers, and fifty destroyers to be turned over by Germany to the Allies 
for internment in neutral or Allied ports, the original armistice draft was 
changed so as to provide, in addition, that the military armament of all 
ships of Germany’s auxiliary fleet should be put on shore (the original form 
having provided that they should be “disarmed’’), and that all vessels to 
be interned shall be ready to leave German ports seven days after the sign- 
ing of the armistice, that is, on November 13. 

Evidently the Allied governments were impressed by the appeal of the 
German parliamentaires that if all their ships were taken from them they 
would be unable to bring in supplies to feed the starving populations. 

An appeal of similar purport has come to Secretary Lansing from 
Dr. Solf, the German Minister for Foreign Affairs. While declining to 
change the existing blockade conditions and permit German ships to ply the 
sea the Allied armistice representatives added to the appropriate article a 
provision that “the Allies and the United States would give consideration 
to the provisioning of Germany during the armistice to the extent recog- 
nized as necessary.” 

Article 28 was changed so as to be more drastic. It provided originally 
for the abandonment by Germany of all her ships, harbor materials, air- 
chaft, arms, armament, etc., on the Belgian coasts. As changed it extends 
this provision so as to include everything in the way of German material 
and supplies on the Belgian coasts. 

Article 34, which provided orginally that the armistice was to be for 
30 days, with option to extend, was amended so as to recognize the applica- 
tion of the principle of a permanent international armistice commission, 
although the fixed duration of the armistice is left at 30 days. As amended, 
the appropriate article apparently provides that a permanent international 
armistice commission shall be appointed. 

With reference to prisoners of war, covered in Article 10, while the 
amended document retains the provision that all Allied prisoners of war 
held by Germany shall be surrendered without reciprocity, it is set forth 
that persons under trial or convicted now in German hands shall be sur- 
rendered and that the repatriation of German prisoners of war interned in 
Holland and in Switzerland shall continue as before. 


SoLr APPEALS TO PRESIDENT TO HASTEN PEAcE.—On the same day that the 
armistice was signed Foreign Secretary Solf sent an appeal to President 
Wilson urging the immediate conclusion of a preliminary peace. The Ger- 
man wireless communication accompanying the note declared that while 
Germany was forced to accept the armistice terms, the surrender of trans- 
port and rolling stock and the continuance of the blockade threatened 
Germany with starvation and would produce conditions and feelings which 
would hamper reconstruction on a sound basis. The appeal follows: 


Lonvon, November 12 (Associated Press).—Germany has requested the 
President of the United States, according to a German wireless message 
from Berlin, to arrange immediately for the opening of peace negotiations, 
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there being a pressing danger of famine. The message was sent by Foreign 
Secretary Solf to Secretary of State Lansing. It said: 

“The armistice being concluded, the German Government requests the 
President of the United States to arrange for the opening of peace negotia- 
tions. For the purpose of their acceleration, the German Government pro- 
poses, first of all, to take in view the conclusion of a preliminary peace 
and asks for a communication as to what place and at what time the 
negotiations might begin. As there is a pressing danger of famine, the 
German Government is particularly anxious for the negotiations to begin 


immediately.” 


Foop ApPpEAL FAvorABLy CONSIDERED—The renewed appeal of the Ger- 
man Government on November 12, for assurance regarding food supply, 
and the answer of the United States are here given: 


DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN INTERESTS, 
LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND, WASHINGTON, November 12, 1918. 

Sir: By direction of my government, I have the honor to transmit the 
following cable: 

“The German Government urgently requests the President of the United 
States to inform the German Chancellor Ebert, by wireless, whether he 
may be assured that the government of the United States is ready to send 
foodstuffs without delay, if public order is maintained in Germany and an 
equitable distribution of food is guaranteed.” 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

Hans Sulzer, 
Minister of Suntzerland, 
His Excellency, Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, Washington. 


Secretary Lansing made the following answer : 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, November 12, 1918. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of to-day, 
transmitting to the President the text of a cable inquiring whether this 
government is ready to send foodstuffs into Germany without delay, if 
public order is maintained in Germany and an equitable distribution of food 
is guaranteed. 

I should be grateful if you would transmit the following reply to the 
German Government: 

At a joint session of the two Houses of Congress on November 11 the 
President of the United States announced that the representatives of the 
associated governments in the Supreme War Council at Versailles have by 
unanimous resolution assured the peoples of the Central Empires that every- 
thing that is possible in the circumstances will be done to supply them with 
food and relieve the distressing want that is in so many places threatening 
their very lives, and that steps are to be taken immediately to organize these 
efforts at relief in the same systematic manner that they were organized 
in the case of Belgium. Furthermore, the President expressed the opinion 
that by the use of the idle tonnage of the Central Empires it ought presently 
to be possible to lift the fear of utter misery from their oppressed popula- 
tions and set their minds and energies free for the great and hazardous tasks 
of political reconstruction which now face them on every hand. 

Accordingly the President now directs me to state that he is ready to con- 
sider favorably the supplying of foodstuffs to Germany and to take up the 
matter immediately with the Allied Governments, provided he can be as- 
sured that public order is being and will continue to be maintained in Ger- 
many, and that an equitable distribution of food can be clearly guaranteed. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration, 

RoBert LANSING. 
Mr. Hans Sulzer, Minister of Switzerland, in charge of German interests 
in the United States. 


104 
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GerMAN Notes Must Be Drrectep To ALL ALLIES.—WaAsHINGTON, Noy- 
ember 11.—In the almost hysterical appeals of the German Provisional 
Government for supplies of food and for permission to address itself 
directly through a commission to the American public, officials here see a 
purpose to excite the sympathies of a large element of the American popu- 
lation more or less connected by blood ties with Germany. With such 
sympathies aroused, the German Government, it was said, undoubtedly 
hopes to influence the approaching peace conference toward leniency. 

It is known officially that there is sufficient food in Germany to meet 
immediate needs. The supreme war council is planning to supply food in the 
future and before the present stocks are exhausted, assuming the exercise 
of wise economy in food distribution. 

Therefore, it is said to be quite unnecessary for the German Government 
to send the proposed commission to the United States to arrange for the 
purchase of food. Mr. Hoover and the agencies behind him will attend 
to all of that. 

To correct what appears to be a general purpose of misunderstanding on 
the subject, it may be authoritatively stated that none of this food to be sent 
from America to Germany or Austria will be given away. It must be 
paid for by the governments of those countries. 

Secretary Lansing made public to-day the text of his reply to radio com- 
munications from the German Government seeking modifications in the 
terms of the armistices with Germany and Turkey. It announced that the 
requests would be referred to the Allied Governments and the Supreme War 
Council and pointed out that such communications should be sent to all 
the associated governments, instead of only to the President or government 
of the United States, and should come through established diplomatic 
channels instead of by wireless. 

Mr. Lansing’s note, addressed to Minister Sulzer of Switzerland, follows: 

“T should be gratified if you would be good enough to convey the follow- 
ing communication to the Secretary of Foreign Affairs of the German 
Government : 

“The government of the United States has received the radio messages 
addressed to the President of the United States by the German Govern- 
ment, relative to relief from certain requirements imposed in the armistice 
with the Ottoman Government and the armistice with the German Govern- 
ment. 

“The communications which have been received will be forthwith com- 
municated to the other governments with which the government of the 
United States is associated and also to the Supreme War Council in Paris. 

“The government of the United States takes this opportunity to suggest 
to the German Government that communications i this nature, which per- 
tain to the terms of the armistice or to matters ir. which all the associated 
governments are interested, should be sent to all the governments and not 
addressed alone to the President or government of the United States. 

“The government of the United States also desires to call the attention 
of the German Government to the fact that these communications should be 
presented through established diplomatic channels rather than by direct 
radio communication.”—Baltimore Sun, 17/11. 


PREPARATIONS FOR PEACE ConGRESS.—Renewed conferences of Allied rep- 
resentatives were held at Versailles beginning November 15. It was the 
general opinion that Paris and Versailles would be chosen for the peace 
negotiations, which could hardly begin before January. 


PRESIDENT WILSON TO GO TO EUROPE 


Washington, November 18.—President Wilson, it was officially an- 
nounced to-day, will sail for France early next month for the purpose of 
taking part in the discussion and settlement of the main features of the 
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treaty of peace. He will go as a delegate and does not expect to be 
absent from this country more than a month or five weeks. 

The announcement, given out at the White House, follows: 

“The President expects to sail for France immediately after the opening 
of the regular session of Congress, for the purpose of taking part in the 
discussion and settlement of the main features of the treaty of peace. It 
is not likely that it will be possible for him to remain throughout the 
sessions of the formal peace conference, but his presence at the outset is 
necessary in order to obviate the manifest disadvantages of discussion 
by cable in determining the greater outlines of the final treaty about which 
he must necessarily be consulted. He will, of course, be accompanied by 
delegates, who will sit as the representatives of the United. States through- 
out the conference. 

The names of the delegates will be presently announced. 

One of the President’s main purposes in taking part in the preliminary 
work of furnishing the chart and compass for the Peace Tribunal, accord- 
ing to members of Congress, is to make sure that the League of Nations 
and disarmament are accepted as two cardinal principles of the document to 
which the leading nations on earth will affix their signatures. The Presi- 
dent desires to outlaw warfare. He wants to make it as impossible as human 
agency can in this day for groups of nations to settle disputes, quarrels 
and rivalries by means of the gun and bayonet. With that condition he 
wants to bring about the disarmament of nations and relieve the people of 
the terrible burden of maintaining expensive military establishments.” 

President Wilson’s plans.for a League of Nations, it is asserted by some, 
differs somewhat from the plans advanced by the League for Enforced 
Peace which has a large organization in this country. The President’s 
scheme is said to call for rules and laws, which the contracting nations are 
to follow and respect, just as the states of the American Union respect 
the federal laws passed by Congress.—Baltimore Sun, 19/11. 


REVOLUTION IN GERMANY 


The opening of armistice negotiations was the signal for a complete 
overthrow of the old régime in Germany. On Saturday, November 9, 
puolic buildings in Berlin were occupied by soldiers and sailors, the red 
flag hoisted, a republic proclaimed, and a temporary government estab- 
lished wholly under the control and guidance of various branches of the 
Socialist party. The revolution is said to have begun with a revolt of 
sailors in the fleet against the project of going out to meet the British 
navy. This quickly spread to workers in the naval bases at Kiel, Wilhelms- 
haven and elsewhere. By Saturday all Germany was aflame. Crowned 
rulers and princes of small states abdicated and fled or made an effort to co- 
operate with the new forces in control. The result a week later was the 
existence of some two-score embryonic republics in the former German 
Empire, while the entire nation was threatened with Bolshevism and finan- 
cial collapse. At the date of going to press relative calm had been estab- 
lished, with the new Socialist government in full control. 

In Berlin a republic was proclaimed on November 9. All newspapers 
were taken over as organs of the various wings of the Socialist party, and 
a general strike was announced. Prince Max, the former chancellor, 
at once resigned. Forces of the so-called Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Council took charge. Herr Frederick Ebert, vice-president of the Social 
Democratic Party, was given the task of organizing a new government, 
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supported by other Socialist leaders of all shades of opinion, including 
Dr. Karl Liebknecht, Hugo Haase, Philipp Scheidemann, Dettmann, 
Landsberg, and Barth. 

A dispatch of November 14 stated that the five men last named had been 
chosen with Ebert as an all-Socialist cabinet, thus composed of three 
Majority and three Independent Socialist members, and that one of their 
first acts was to confiscate all Prussian Crown property, and proclaim a 
sweeping program of reforms, including freedom of speech and press, 
political amnesty, eight-hour working day, and universal secret suffrage. 


CoaLition CABINET.—According to a later dispatch of November 16 it 
appeared that the Socialist Cabinet was only a temporary “Council of 
Plenipotentiaries,” and that under more moderate influences, a coalition 
cabinet had been formed: The dispatch follows: 


In accordance with the decision of the Council of National Plenipo- 
tentiaries the departments of state in the new goverment have been filled 
as follows: 

Foreign Office, Dr. W. S. Solf; Treasury, Dr. Schiffer; Economics, 
Dr. August Mueller; Industrial Demobilization, Dr. Koth; War Food, 
Emanuel Wurm; Labor, Dr. Bauer; War, Major-General Scheuch; Ad- 
miralty, Mann; Justice, Dr. Krause; Post Office, Dr. Ruedlin. 

Announcement was made through Copenhagen early in the week of the 
formation of a German Cabinet of six members, three Majority Socialists 
and three Independent Socialists. It would appear from the Berlin wireless 
dispatch that a Coalition Cabinet now has been formed, perhaps subsidiary 
to Chancellor Ebert and his Socialist colleagues. 

Dr. Solf has' been German Foreign Secretary since the retirement of 
Secretary von Kuehlmann. Dr. Schiffer is a leader of the National Liberal 
party and formerly was under-secretary of the Imperial Finance Ministry. 
Dr. Mueller is a Social Democrat and formerly was under-secretary of 
the War Bureau. General Scheuch has been Prussian Minister of War 

Emanuel Wurm is a Social Democratic deputy in the Reichstag. He is 
a chemist, a writer and was born in Bavaria. 

Dr. Bauer is a Socialist member of the Reichstag and was appointed 
Secretary of State for the Imperial Labor Office on October 6. 

Vice-Admiral Mann was appointed Secretary of the Navy early in 
October. Previously he had been head of the U-boat department of. the 
navy. 

Dr. Paul Krause, a National Liberal, was appointed Secretary of Justice 
in the Prussian Cabinet in August, 1917. He is second vice-president of 
the Prussian lower house. ’ 

Dr. Ruedlin has been director of railways and posts in the Prussian 
Cabinet since August, 1917—Associated Press, Baltimore Sun, 17/11. 


KAISER AND CROWN PRINCE FLEE TO HOLLAND 


After resisting increasing pressure for his abdication, the Kaiser at last 
gave way to the inevitable. On the night of Friday, November 8, at the 
army headquarters, both he and the Crown Prince signed papers of abdica- 
tion. The following are press accounts of the decision: 

Amsterdam, November 10.—I learn on very good authority that the 
Kaiser made a determined effort to stave off abdication. He went to 
headquarters with the deliberate intention of bringing the army around to 
his side. In this he failed miserably. j 

His main support consisted of a number of officers, nearly all of Prussian 
regiments, who formed themselves into two regiments and placed them- 
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selves at his Majesty's disposal. To do anything with such support was 
seen, of course, to be Gibertian. 

During the night the Kaiser called the Crown Prince, Hindenburg, and 
General Groner to him, and the consultation lasted a couple of hedrs, 
Both officers strongly pressed the Kaiser to bow to the inevitable, and 
Hindenburg informed him that any more delay in coming to a decision’ to 
abdicate would certainly have the most terrible consequences and lead to 
serious events in the army. For those consequences, Hindenburg said, 
he must refuse responsibility. 

The Crown Prince, it is said, was the first to give way. General Griner 
fully supported Hindenburg’s view, but when the conference broke up the 
Kaiser remained unconvinced of the advisability of abdication. He is said 
to have come to his final decision an hour or so later, after several com- 
munications had reached him from Berlin and after another short and 
stormy talk with Hindenburg. 

Meanwhile, his son-in-law, the Duke of Brunswick, for himself and his 
heir, had abdicated. “ Brunswick’s Fated Chieftain” was forced without 
fighting to abdicate. Reports have it that the republican movement in 
Brunswick, which long before the war was chafing under autocratic. con- 
ditions, began to be noticed even before it was set in motion at Kiel.— 
George Renwick, N. Y. Times, 11/11. 


Washington, November 11.—Emperor William’s last words before affix- 
ing his signature to the abdication document were: “ Let us not lose our 
faith in the future.” The Crown Prince, who was present, “cried like a 
baby,” according to an official telegram from Amsterdam to-day in which 
the scene of abdication was discussed. It says: 

“The Kaiser signed his letter of abdication in the presence of the 
Crown Prince and Hindenburg, and of all the officers of the generai head- 
quarters, and of all his private servants. He appeared to be deeply moved. 
He signed, saying: ‘ May it be for the good of Germany. Let us not lose 
our faith in the future.’ 

“The Crown Prince, who was crying like a baby, signed his letter of 
renunciation of the throne shortly afterward. 

“The Emperor committed to Hindenburg the charge of making the facts 
known to the troops and the government. 

“The Crown Prince leit immediately for his general headquarters in 
order to take leave of his officers and to resign his command.” 

Prince Henry of Prussia is reported in a semi-official dispatch from 
Amsterdam to have fled from Germany with his wife to Denmark. He is 
supposed to have taken out of Germany with him several million francs, 
a part of his private fortune—N. Y. Times, 12/11. 


The Kaiser crossed the Dutch frontier at Eysden, between Liége and 
Maastricht, at 7.30 on Sunday morning, in a train of 10 automobiles 
heavily armed and guarded by German officers. After various delays, the 
ex-Kaiser left Maastricht, amid the execrations of 2000 Belgian refugees, 
in a special train bound for Velp, near Arnheim, were he found quarters 
prepared in the chateau of Midachten, owned by Count Bentinck. For 
the time being the Dutch Government decided that the former emperor, 
now Count Hohenzollern, should not be interned. He was to be joined 
shortly by the former Kaiserin. 

The Crown Prince, with a suite of 10 or 12 officers, crossed the frontier 
on the afternoon of November 12 and remained temporarily at the resi- 
dence of the governor of Limbourg in Maastricht. Washington. was 
officially informed on November 14 that the former heir to the German 
throne had been interned by the Dutch Government. He was assigned a 
residence on an island in the Zuyder Zee. 
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PRELIMINARY NAvAL CONFERENCE.—On November 16 a conference be- 
tween Allied and German naval officers was held in the Firth of Forth. 
The German delegates, headed by Admiral Hugo Meurer, were taken 
thither in the cruiser Koenigsberg. The French cruiser Amiral Aube 
carried Admiral Grasset, the delegate of France. Admiral Hugh Rodman, 
commander of the American battleship force in the North Sea, was ap- 
pointed to represent the United States. Details regarding the delivery of 
German naval forces constituted the business of the conference, which was 
held aboard the Queen Elizabeth with Admiral Beatty in charge of British 
interests. 


TERMS OF THE AUSTRIAN: ARMISTICE 


The downfall of Germany was hastened by the complete collapse of 
Austria and the signing of an armistice by delegates of that nation on the 
afternoon of November 3, to take effect at 3 a. m. the following day. The 
negotiations were conducted by General Diaz, Italian commander-in-chief. 
In the campaign immediately preceding the armistice, and beginning 
October 24, the Italians captured about 300,000 prisoners and not less than 
5000 guns. The armistice terms were most stringent, requiring the total 
demobilization of the Austrian Army; the surrender of half its equipment; 
the evacuation of Austrian border territory, Dalmatia, and islands in 
the Adriatic, and their administration by the Allies; surrender or disarma- 
ment of naval forces; and the right of the Allies to free movement over all 
Austro-Hungarian rail and water ways. 


TERMS OF THE ARMISTICE ACCEPTED BY AUSTRIA 


WasHIncTon, November 4.—The terms of the Austrian armistice, with 
parenthetical explanations of minor errors in cable transmission, were 
announced by the State Department to-day, as follows: 

Following are the terms of the armistice imposed upon Austria, which 
will go into effect at 3 o'clock to-day: 


Military Clauses 


One—The immediate cessation of hostilities by land, by sea and air. 

Two—Total demobilization of the Austro-Hungarian Army and imme- 
diate withdrawal of all Austro-Hungarian forces operating on the front 
from the North Sea to Switzerland. 

Within Austro-Hungarian territory, limited as in Clause 3, below, there 
shall only be maintained as an organized military force a (?) reduced 
to pre-war effectives (effectiveness ?). 

Half the divisional, corps, and army artillery and equipment shall be 
collected at points to be indicated by the Allies and United States of 
America for delivery to them, beginning with all such material as exists in 
the territories to be evacuated by the Austro-Hungarian forces. 

Three—Evacuation of all territories invaded by Austria-Hungary since 
the beginning of the war. 

Withdrawal within such periods as shall be determined by the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Allied forces on each front of the Austro-Hungar- 
ian armies behind a line fixed as follows: From Pic Umbrail to the north 
of the Stelvio it will follow the crest of the Rhetian Alps up to the sources 
of the Adige and the Ejisach, passing thence by Mounts Reschen and 
Brenner and the heights of Oetz and Zoaller. The line thence turns south, 
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crossing Mount Toblach and meeting the present frontier Carnic Alps. It 
follows this frontier up to Mount Tarvis, and after Mount Tarvis the water- 
shed of the Julian Alps by the Col of Predil, Mount Mangart, the Tricorno, 
Terglou), and the watershed of the Cols di Podberdo, Podlaniscam, and 
Idria.. From this point the line turns southeast toward the Schneeberg, 
excludes the whole basin of the Save and its tributaries. From Schneeberg 
it goes down toward the coast in such a way as to include Castua, Mattuglia, 
and Volosca in the evacuated territories. 

It will also follow the administrative limits of the present province of 
Dalmatia, including the north Lisarica and Trivania, and to the south 
territory limited by a line from the (Semigrand) Cape Planca to the 
summits of the watersheds eastward, so as to include in the evacuated area 
all the valleys and water courses flowing toward Sebenico, such as the 
Cicola, Kerka, Butisnica, and their tributaries. It will also include all the 
islands in the north and west of Dalmatia from Premuda, Selve, Ulbo, 
Scherda, Maon, Paga, and Puntadura, in the north, up to Meleda, in the 
south, embracing Santandrea, Busi, Lisa, Lesina, Tercola, Curzola, Cazza, 
and Lagosta, as well as the neighboring rocks and islets and passages, only 
excepting the islands of Great and Small Zirona, Bua, Solta, and Brazza. 

All territory thus evacuated (shall be occupied by the forces?) of the 
Allies and the United States of America. 

All military and railway equipment of all kinds, including coal belonging 
to or within those territories (to be?), left in situ and surrendered to the 
Allies, according to special orders given by the commander-in-chief of the 
forces of the associated powers on the different fronts. No new destruc- 
tion, pillage, or requisition to be done by enemy troops in the territories 
to be evacuated by them and occupied by the forces of the associated 

wers. 

MFour—The Allies shall have the right of free movement over all road and 
rail and water ways in Austro-Hungarian territory and of the use of the 
necessary Austrian and Hungarian means of transportation. The armies 
of the associated powers shall occupy such strategic points in Austria- 
Hungary at times as they may deem necessary to enable them to conduct 
military operations or to maintain order. 

They shall have the right of requisition on payment for the troops of the 
associated powers (wherever?) they may be. 

Five—Complete vacuation of all. German troops within 15 days, not 
only from the Italian and Balkan fronts but from all Austro-Hungarian 
territory. 

Internment of all German troops which have not left Austria-Hungary 
within the date. 

Six—The administration of the evacuated territories of Austria-Hungary 
will be intrusted to the local authorities, under the control of the Allied and 
associated armies of occupation. 

Seven—The immediate repatriation without reciprocity of all Allied 
prisoners of war and interned subjects of civil populations evacuated from 
their homes, on conditions to be laid down by the commander-in-chief of 
the forces of the associated powers on the various fronts. Sick and 
wounded who cannot be removed from evacuated territory will be cared 
for by Austro-Hungarian personnel who will be left on the spot with the 
medical material required. 


Naval Conditions 


One—Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea and definite informa- 
_ to be given as to the location and movements of all Austro-Hungarian 
ships. 

Notification to be made to neutrals that freedom of navigation in all 
territorial waters is given to the naval and mercantile marine of the Allied 
and associated powers, all questions of neutrality being waived. 

Two—Surrender to the Allies and the United States of 15 Austro- 
Hungarian submarines completed between the years 1910 and 1918, and of 
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all German submarines which are in or may hereafter enter Austro- 
Hungarian territorial waters. All other Austro-Hungarian submarines to 
be paid off and completely disarmed and to remain under the supervision of 
the Allies and the United States. 

Three—Surrender to the Allies and the United States with their complete 
armament and equipment of three battleships, three light cruisers, nine 
destroyers, twelve torpedo-boats, one mine layer, six Danube monitors, to 
be designated by the Allies and the United States of America. All other 
surface warships, including river craft, are to be concentrated in Austro- 
Hungarian naval bases to be designated by the Allies and the United States 
of America and are to be paid off and completely disarmed and placed 
under the supervision of the Allies and the United States. of America, 

Four—Freedom of navigation to all warships and merchant ships of the 
Allied and associated powers to be given in the Adriatic and up the River 
Danube and its tributaries in the territorial waters and territory of Austria- 
Hungary. 

The Allies and associated powers shall have the right to sweep up all 
mine fields and obstructions, and the positions of these are to be indicated. 

In order to insure the freedom of navigation on the Danube, the Allies 
and the United States of America shall be empowered to occupy or to dis- 
mantle all fortifications or defence works. 

Five—The existing blockade conditions set up by the Allied and associated 
powers are to remain unchanged and all Austro-Hungarian merchant ships 
found at sea are to remain liable to capture, save exceptions which may be 
made by a commission nominated by the Allies and the United States of 
America. 

Six—All naval aircraft are to be concentrated and impactionized in 
Austro-Hungarian bases to be designated by the Allies and the United 
States of America. 

Seven—Evacuation of all the Italian coasts and of all ports occupied by 
Austria-Hungary outside their national territory and the abandonment of 
all floating craft, naval materials, equipment and materials for inland navi- 
gation of all kinds. 

Eight—Occupation by the Allies and the United States of America of the 
land and sea fortifications and the islands which form the defences and of 
the dockyards and arsenal at Pola. 

Nine—All merchant vessels held by Austria-Hungary belonging to the 
Allies and associated powers to be returned. 

Ten—No destruction of ships or of materials to be permitted before 
evacuation, surrender, or restoration. 

Eleven—All naval and mercantile marine prisoners of the Allied and 
associated powers in Austro-Hungarian hands to be returned without 
reciprocity. 


Austrian Note or Octoser 28.—Prior to the negotiations for an ar- 
mistice, Austria addressed the following note to President Wilson in 
response to his communication of October 19 in which he declared that 
the Czechoslovaks and Jugo Slavs must now be allowed to determine for 
themselves their future government: 

ViENNA, October 28. 

In reply to the note of President Wilson of the 19th of this month, 
addressed to the Austro-Hungarian Government and giving the decision 
of the President to speak directly with the Austro-Hungarian Government 
on the question of an armistice and of peace, the Austro-Hungarian 
Government has the honor to declare that equally with the preceding proc- 
lamations of the President, it adheres also to the same point of view con- 
tained in the last note upon the rights of the Austro-Hungarian peoples, 
especially those of the Czechoslovaks and the Jugo Slavs. 
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Consequently, Austria-Hungary accepting all the conditions the Presi- 
dent has laid down for the entry into negotiations for an armistice and 
peace, no obstacle. exists, according to the judgment of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, to the beginning of these negotiations. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government declares itseii ready, in consequence, 
without awaiting the result of other negotiations, to enter into negotiations 
upon peace between Austria-Hungary and the states in the opposing group 
and for an immediate armistice upon all Austro-Hungarian fronts. 

It asks President Wilson to be so kind as to begin overtures on this 
subject. ANDRASSY. 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE HAPSBURG EMPIRE 


For a considerable period before the armistice the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy was in process of dissolution. As early as October 17 press 
reports stated that a proclamation had been read in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment declaring Hungary an independent state, with the emperor as the 
only connecting link with Austria. Count Michael Karolyi, President of 
the Hungarian Independent Party, announced to the Hungarian National 
Council on November 2 that the independence of Hungary had been 
recognized by Emperor Charles. A new Hungarian Ministry was formed 
at Budapest, with Count Karolyi as Premier and Count Batthyanyi as 
Foreign Minister. 


Czecus TAKE CoNTROL IN PracueE.—By October 30 the Czech National 
Committee was in full contro! of the capital of Prague and other parts 
of Bohemia. General Ikestranek, in command of the troops in Prague, was 
arrested by the National Committee for attempting to overthrow the new 
régime. The Hungarian troops under his command refused to obey his 
orders, and fraternized with the Czechs. 


AUSTRIAN-GERMANS Form State.—The German-Austrian deputies in the 
Austrian Reichsrat, according to a statement of October 23, had formed a 
separate assembly with Karl Seitz, leader of the German Socialists of 
Austria, as President, and announced the creation of a “German State of 
Austria.” A dispatch of November 2 stated that Professor Lammasch, the 
new Austria Premier, had been empowered to hand over the government 
of German localities to this body. 


How tue AusTRIAN Empire 1s BREAKING Up.—Already five separatist 
movements have developed in Austria-Hungary. In approximate order of 
time thcy may be designated as follows: 

(1) Czecho-Slovakia, comprising a large portion of the northern area 
of the empire. Prague has already been selected as the capital. 

(2) Southern Slav State, consisting of all of the southeastern part of 
the empire, excepting that occupied by Italians. 

(3) Hungary—the Magyar State—including by no means all of old 
Hungary. Under Karolya independence has been declared by a national 
council at Budapest. 

(4) German Austria, comprising the central part of old Austria, with 
Vienna as its capital. It is reported that a republic has been proclaimed, 
and the new national council has stated its purpose to make peace “in 
accordance with Germany.” 
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(5) German Bohemia. Members of the Reichsrat from regions com- 
prising the northern and western fringe of Bohemia (which is virtuall 
all Czech otherwise), have proclaimed independence for this district can 
selected Reichenberg for the capital. 

Aside from these five groupings of large areas of Austria-Hungary on 
racial lines, there are three other regions which in any normal readjust- 
ment would naturally get split off from the empire. These are the district 
in the northeast inhabited by Poles, which would doubtless form part of 
an independent Polish state; Transylvania, which on a racial basis should 
be added to Roumania, and the Italian districts in the southwest, which are 
9 aa to be added to King Victor Emmanuel’s realm.—N. Y. Times, 
2/11. 
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SLovENES, CROATIANS, AND Serss Unite.—Basle, October 23.—The Cen- 
tral Executive Committee elected on October 5 by the National Council of 
Slovenes, Croatians, and Serbians, at Agram, has issued a statement that 
the committee will at once assume the political direction of those nationali- 
ties, and declaring for the creation of a sovereign state on a democratic 
basis. 

The following principles have been enunciated by the committee: 

First, to bring about a reunion of all the Slovenes, Croatians, and 
Serbians on a racial basis, without reference to their present political 
frontiers. 

Second, to create a sovereign state on a democratic basis. 

Third, to see that the nationalities represented by the council have a 
delegate at the peace conference. 

The committee rejects the plan contained in the imperial manifesto for 
the settlement of nationalistic problems in Austria. It will guarantee 
the free development of all national majorities which may form a part 
of the state organized by it. Neighboring states will be assured free access 
to the sea, provided that they make no attempts on the constitutional rights 
of the state and on its territorial integrity. 
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The committee finally urges concord among all the nationalities in order 
to create a great national state—N. Y. Times, 24/10. 


PoLanp A Repustic.—The Austrians and Germans having finally carried 
out of necessity their promise to free Poland, that nation declared itself a 
republic and early in November elected Ignatz Daszynski, an extreme 
radical Socialist and a former deputy in the Austrian Parliament, as 
President of the new state. 


ABDICATION OF CHARLES.—On Monday, November 11, Emperor Charles 
of Austria-Hungary abdicated from the throne and retired to a royal castle 
near Vienna. Prior to his departure he issued this proclamation: 

“Since my accession I have incessantly tried to rescue my people from 
this tremendous war. I have not delayed the re-establishment of constitu- 
tional rights or the opening of a way for the people to substantial national 
development. 

“Filled with an unalterable love for my people I will not, with my 
person, be a hindrance to their free development. I acknowledge the 
decision taken by German-Austria to form a separate state. 

“The people has by its deputies taken charge of the government. I 
relinquish every participation in the administration of the state. Likewise 
I have released the members of the Austrian Government from their 
offices. 

“May the German-Austrian people realize harmony from the new ad- 
justment. The happiness of my people was my aim from the beginning. 
My warmest wishes are that an internal peace will be able to heal the 
wounds of this war.” (Signed) CHARLES. 

(Countersigned) LAMASCH. 


TURKISH ARMISTICE TERMS 


An armistice with Turkey, to take effect October 31 at noon, was signed 
at Mudros, on the island of Lemnos, in the A©gean Sea. General Townsend, 
captured at Kut-el-Amara, was sent by the Turks as an envoy to request 
peace. The terms imposed on Turkey follow: 

First—The opening of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus and access to 
the Black Sea. Allied occupation of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus forts. 

Second—The positions of all mine fields, torpedo tubes, and other obstruc- 
tions in Turkish waters are to be indicated and assistance given to sweep 
or remove them, as may be required. 

Third—All available information concerning mines in the Black Sea is 
to be communicated. 

Fourth—All Allied prisoners of war and Armenian interned persons and 
prisoners are to be collected in Constantinople and handed over uncondi- 
tionally to the Allies. 

Fifth—Immediate demobilization of the Turkish Army, except such 
troops as are required for surveillance on the frontiers and for the main- 
tenance of internal order; ihe number of effectives and their disposition to 
be determined later by the Allies, after consultation with the Turkish 
Government. 

Sixth—The surrender of all war vessels in Turkish waters or waters 
occupied by Turkey. These ships will be interned in such Turkish port or 
ports as may be directed, except such small vessels as are required for 
police and similar purposes in Turkish territorial waters. 

_ Seventh—The Allies to have the right to occupy any strategic points 
sag event of any situation arising which threatens the security of the 
ies. 
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Eighth—Free use by Allied ships of all ports and anchorages now in 
Turkish occupation and denial of their use by the enemy. Similar condi- 
tions are to apply to Turkish mercantile shipping in Turkish waters for the 
purposes of trade and the demobilization of the army. 

Ninth—Allied occupation of the Taurus Tunnel system. 

Tenth—Immediate withdrawal of Turkish troops from Northern Persia 
to behind the pre-war frontiers already has been ordered and will be carried 
out. 

Eleventh—A part of Transcaucasia already has been ordered to be 
evacuated by Turkish troops. The remainder to be evacuated if required 
by the Allies after they have studied the situation. 

Twelfth—Wireless, telegraph, and cable stations to be controlled by the 
Allies. Turkish Government messages to be excepted. 

Thirteenth—Prohibition against the destruction of any naval, military, 
or commercial material. 

Fourteenth—Facilities are to be given for the purchase of coal, oil fuel, 
and naval material from Turkish sources, after the requirements of the 
country have been met. None of the above materials is to be exported. 

Sixteenth—The surrender of all garrisons in Hedjaz, Assir, Yemen, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia to the nearest Allied commander, and withdrawal 
of Turkish troops from Cilicia, except those necessary to maintain order 
as will be determined under Clause 6. (5?) 

Eighteenth—The surrender of all ports occupied in Tripolitania and 
Cyrenica, including Misurata, to the nearest Allied garrison. 

Nineteenth—All Germans and Austrians, naval, military, or civilian, to 
be evacuated within one month from Turkish dominions, and those in 
remote districts as soon after that time as may be possible. 

Twenty-first—An Allied representative to be attached to the Turkish 
Ministry of Supplies, in order to safeguard Allied interests ; this representa- 
tive to be furnished with all aid necessary for this purpose. 

Twenty-second—Turkish prisoners are to be kept at the disposal of the 
Allied powers. The release of Turkish civilian prisoners and prisoners 
over military age to be considered. 

Twenty-third—An obligation on the part of Turkey to cease all relation 
with the Central Powers. 

Twenty-fourth—In case of disorder in the six Armenian milayets, the 
Allies reserve to themselves the right to occupy and part of them. 

Twenty-fifth—Hostilities between the Allies and Turkey shall cease 
from noon, local time, Thursday, the 31st of October, 1918. 


Buitcar KinGc OverTHROwN.—Copenhagen, November z—King Boris 
of Bulgaria, who ascended the throne on October 3, has abdicated. A 
peasant government has been established at Tirnova, under the leadership 
of M. Stambuliwsky, who has been chief of the peasants and agrarians of 
Bulgaria for some time. M. Stambuliwsky is said to be in command of a 
republican army of 40,000 men. 

M. Stambuliwsky was only recently released from prison. When Bul- 
garia entered the war in October, 1915, he was sentenced to imprisonment 
for life after conviction on a charge of anti-militarism. He remained in 
prison until September 30, when he was pardoned by King Ferdinand prior 
to that king’s abdication. For many years Stambuliwsky has been the leader 
of the peasants and the agrarians in the Bulgarian Parliament.—N. Y. 
Times, 3/11. 


Pro-ALty GovERNMENT IN ROUMANIA.—With the overthrow of Germany 
a new government was established in Roumania. General Coanda, a friend 
of Roumania, became Premier. According to dispatches of November 2, 
Roumania, in order to make clear her position, again declared war on 
Germany. 
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RUSSIA 


‘Omsk GOVERNMENT May Be ReEcoGNizED.—Omsk, November 11.—Eugeno 
Regnault, the French High Commissioner, has arrived on a special train 
from Vladivostok. Next week Consul General Harris of Irkutsk is ex- 
pected here, representing America. 

M. Regnault’s presence in the temporary capital of the All-Russian 
Government and the announcement that Consul General Harris will in- 
vestigate for Washington, coupled with Sir Charles Elliot’s recent visit, 
indicates that France, England, and the United States are showing official 
interest in the new Russian Government, which contemplates the reorgani- 
zation of the whole of Russia and the establishment of a government which 
will succeed the Bolsheviki—N. Y. Times, 15/11. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GeRMANY’S Dest to BeLtci1umM.—London, October 21 (Via Montreal ).— 
Some of the items which figure on Germany’s bill in Belgium are given as 
follows from an official Belgian source: 

War contributions from November, 1914, to October, 1916—£38,400,000. 

War contributions, seven months, to May, 1917—£14,000,000. 

War contributions from May, 1917, to May, 1918—£28,000,000. 

War contributions from June to October of the current year— 
£15,000,000. 

Raw materials and machinery taken by the Germans were reckoned by 
them in January, 1915, at £80,000,000. The damage to December, 1914, 
estimated by the North German Gazette, amounted to £200,000,000. This 
makes a grand total of £384,200,000. 

These items do not include material destruction and requisitions since 
January, 1915, which alone must be reckoned at several hundred million 
pounds. 

During the winter of 1916, Belgian workingmen to the number of 
1,750,000 were reported to Germany. The future production of these men 
was thus totally lost to their country. 


Unitep States Loans to Atires.—The following ‘credits had been 
established and cash advances made in favor of foreign governments by 
the United States up to September 3: 





Credits Cash 
Established Advances 
(ET crea ie amined Se Farts: $ 154,250,000 $ 144,030,000 
RT ose We CA as ceo a thee Faia 15,000,000 5,000,000 
an | RA eo Gee arn: 2,065,000,000 _1,780,000,000 
Creat TSteAlll iv. 'a oa neck oie 3:745,000,000  3,482,000,000 
NO Ce ERE T PER ee Hes EE POO O00) o:aid si teve nia 
Raa sa ti 5 MGs 4 > aphte a sae 760,000,000 730,000,000 
TU no oro G kcas a teues eS Se Raa Sepia tes 
co Pe ARR sapere tat Pl ee Sac 325,000,000 187,729,750 
IGN IMNE 3. << . ee eh ts es. eee Le 12,000,000 9,005,000 
ee | Gera essgicptteart egats een $7,008,706,666 $6,337,764,750 


The obligations received from foreign governments are in the form of or 
are held as demand notes, carrying interest at rates not less than those 
borne by the respective issues of Liberty bonds of the United States, and 
the Treasury Department receives assurances from the Department of State 
as to the authority of the foreign representatives to execute the obligations 
on behalf of their respective governments.—Times Current History, 
October. 
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AtLiep Protest To CH1INA.—PEKING, November 4 (Associated Press) — 
The British Minister to China, with the concurrence of the other Allied 
Legations, has handed informally to the Chinese Foreign Office a memoran- 
dum concerning matters in which China is regarded as having been remiss 
as an ally. Among the instances mentioned are the following: 

The wasting in party quarrels of the Boxer indemnity, remitted for 
fostering industries to enable participation in the war. 

Lack of results by the Chinese War Participation Bureau and the diver- 
sion of Chinese troops to civil warfare in the south. 

The appointment of a Papal Minister without consultation, creating an 
impression of friendship with the enemy. 

Failure to confiscate enemy property, to impose restrictions on enemy 
enterprises and to impose penalties for trading with enemy subjects. 

Refusal to retire the Governor General of Heino for supporting the 
enemy and the Bolsheviki in spite of the protests of the Allies. 

Failure to imprison intriguing enemy subjects. 

Failure to permit Allied Consuls to witness the trials of arrested spies — 
N. Y. Times. 


Lioyp Grorce oN A LEAGUE oF Nations.—Premier Lloyd George made 
this announcement in an address to his Liberal supporters on November 11: 

“What are the principles on which the settlement is to be created?” he 
asked. “ Are we to lapse back into the old national rivalries, animosities, 
and competitive armaments, or are we to initiate the reign on earth of the 
Prince of Peace? It is the duty of Liberalism to use its influence to insure 
that it shall be a reign of peace. 

“What are conditions of peace? They must lead to a settlement which 
will be fundamentally just. No settlement that contravenes the principles 
of eternal justice will be a permanent one. The peace of 1871 imposed by 
Germany on France outraged all the principles of justice and fair play. Let 
us be warned by that example. 

“We must not allow any sense of revenge, any spirit of greed, any grasp- 
ing desire to override the fundamental principles of righteousness. Vigor- 
ous attempts will be made to hector and bully the government in an 
endeavor to make them depart from the strict principles of right and to 
satisfy some base, sordid, squalid idea of vengeance and of avarice. We 
must relentlessly set our faces against that. 

“The mandate of this government at the forthcoming election will mean 
that the British delegation to the peace congress will be in favor of a just 
peace.” 

In discussing the question of a league of nations before nis supporters, 
Premier Lloyd George said that such a league was more necessary now 
than ever. He pointed out that the conditions which prevailed in the 
Balkans before the war were now affecting practically two-thirds of Europe; 

“ A large number of small nations have been reborn in Europe,” he con- 
tinued, “and these will require a league of nations to protect them against 
the covetousness of ambitious and grasping neighbors. In my judgment, 
a league of nations is absolutely essential to permanent peace. 

“We shall go to the peace conference to guarantee that a league of 
nations is a reality. I am one of those who believe that without peace we 
cannot have progress. A league of nations guarantees peace and guaran- 
tees also an all-round reduction of armaments, and that reduction of 
armaments is a guarantee that you can get rid of conscription here. 

“Of course, we must have in this country an efficient army to police the 
Empire, but I am looking forward to a condition of things, with the ex- 
istence of a league of nations, under which conscription will not be neces- 
sary in any country.”—N. Y. Times. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS 


ON 
SUBJECTS OF PROFESSIONAL INTEREST 


“High Speed Internal Combustion Engines.” By Arthur W. Judge, 
A.R.C.Sc., Whitworth Scholar, Diplomat of Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, Associate Member of the Institution of Automobile 
Engineers. Price, $7.20. (Published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
London. ) 


This volume is a most valuable addition to the few treatises on this im- 
portant subject, combining theory and practice. The author discusses in 
considerable detail the thermodynamics of the internal combustion engine 
and in several succeeding chapters considers the conditions which actually 
occur in the engine. A chapter is devoted to descriptions of indicators, 
their operation, and discussion of indicator diagrams. ‘There is a great 
deal of valuable information in the chapters on the Mechanics of the 
Engine, and Engine Balancing. C..Cuk 


“ Aviator’s Elementary Handbook.” By A, de Gramont de Guiche, trans- 
lated by Dwight A. Miner. Price, $1.00 net. (New York: Brentano’s, 
1918. ) 

The author of this book, a captain in the French aviation corps, was in 
America several months last spring as head of a special technical aviation 
mission. He has contributed notably to the science of aerodynamics, hav- 
ing carried out a series of full-size experiments extending over a period 
of several years at the laboratory at St. Cyr near Paris. 

The book under review is, as its name implies, a very elementary treatise 
of aviation. It is divided into five chapters. The first considers the action 
of the air on plane and curved surfaces, giving a very clear idea of the dis- 
tribution of pressure above and below a wing. The resultant of forces on 
a wing is resolved into the two forces, lift and drift (here called drag). 
“It is brought out that the drift lift ratio reaches the minimum for an 
angle of incidence at which the resultant of forces acting on the wing 
makes the smallest angle with the perpendicular to the line of flight. This 
angle of incidence (called the “ optimum” angle) is between 3° and 4°. 

The drift lift ratio at this angle is about 6 per cent. In other words, if 
the given surface exerts a lift of 100 pounds perpendicular to its line of 
flight it is necessary to apply to it a pull of six pounds. In the case of a 
complete airplane the parasite resistance of non-lifting parts increases the 
optimum angle to about 5° and the drift lift ratio to 12 per cent. The 
ratio of drift lift at the “ optimum” angle measures the “ fineness” of the 
airplane. The remainder of the first chapter is taken up with explanations 
of the action of the controls and construction of the wings and landing 
gear. 
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The second chapter is devoted to propeller theory and construction, 
Some little space is given to the question of twin motored machines; the 
point being made that the propellers should revolve in opposite directions, 
turning inward at the top (here termed “ supraconvergent”). As a matter 
of fact, however, this is generally disregarded in practice on the score of 
engine production. 

Chapter three is an exceedingly elementary discussion of the theory of 
the internal combustion motor. The effect of altitude on horse-power is 
discussed, no mention being made, however, of the supercharging devices, 
which have partially overcome the difficulty experienced at great heights. 
The author’s conclus‘ons favor the fixed vertical motor on the scores of 
low resistance and least obstruction to vision. This, of course, limits the 
available horse-power to about 300, as 50 horse-power per cylinder is an 
extremely good figure. When more horse-power is necessary we must 
utilize the “V” type or the Bugatti type, having two parallel rows of 
vertical cylinders. 

Chapter four, called “ The Airplane in Flight,” discusses the problems 
encountered by the aviator in the air and also when taking off and landing. 
Horizontal, ascending and descending flight are all treated in their turn. 
Brief mention is made of the attempts to obtain automatic stability by 
employing pendulums, gyroscopes and anemometers. 

The last chapter is all too short. 't is called “ The Characteristics of an 
Airplane” and suggests the limits within which a designer must work. It 
is stated that the characteristics of an airplane are its speed, ceiling, useful 
load and radius of action. The following factors, all gradually changing, 
connect the different characteristics : 

1. A factor representing the solidity of the airplane depending upon 
the method of construction and materials employed. 

2. The weight per horse-power of the power group and its hourly fuel 
consumption. 

3. The “ fineness’ 


of the machine. 

The book closes with a very incomplete glossary of aviation terms. Many 
of those given, the reader will be disposed to criticize. For instance 
“elongation ratio” is preferred to “aspect ratio” and “wing flaps” to 
“ailerons.” Such terms as “ gap,” “chord” and “longeron” are omitted 
altogether. 

One must congratulate the translator upon the fact that the text is 
exceedingly easy to read, although it adheres very closely to the French 
original. A literal translation that is easy to read is remarkable enough to 
merit more than passing -aention. It is to be regretted that several of the 
figures near the close are incorrectly numbered. 

One cannot forbear challenging a statement that appears on page 40. It 
is that “after landing, the pilot applies the brakes to the wheels to stop 
the machine.” As it appears in the original French text, one must put it 
down to a lapse on the part of the distinguished author, Armand de 
Gramont, Duc de Guiche. J. Ie 
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“The Aviator’s Pocket Dictionary and Table Book.” Edited by A. de 
Gramont de Guiche. Price, $1.00 net. (New York: Brentano’s, 1918.) 


This little book contains a French-English and English-French vocabu- 
lary, and conversion tables from English to metric units and vice versa. 
The title is really a misnomer, as the words given are not defined, but 
nevertheless the book serves a very useful purpose. 

The tables are remarkably complete, giving the English and metric equiva- 
lents for every measure which one would be likely to require. As regards 
lengths they include inches and millimeters, inches and centimeters, feet 
and meters, miles and kilometers, knots and kilometers, feet per minute 
and meters per second. For areas, square feet and square meters, acres 
and hectares, are compared. 

In the section devoted to volumes, American gallons, British Imperial 
gallons, American liquid quarts and liters are all compared. This table 
is invaluable when making comparisons of the consumption of French, 
Dritish and American aeroplanes from original sources of information. 
Under “ Weights” come a series of tables of pounds and kilometers, 
pounds per square foot and kilograms per square meter, tons per square 
inch and kilograms per square millimeter. 

There are also given conversion tables for standard wire gauges, breaking 
strains of wire, and tables for converting degrees Centigrade to Fahrenheit 
and the reverse. The book closes with a series of comparative scales show- 
ing graphically the relations previously expresed in tabular form. 

The vocabulary is arranged with the French-English portion occupying 
the upper half of each page and the English-French portion the remainder. 
A few words are rather weirdly translated. For instance, “gagner de 
vitesse” is translated “to outpass,” instead of the more obvious “to 
increase speed,” and “ gaine relai” is stated to be a “ gaine,” whatever that 
may be. The old error calling “hydravion” a “hydroplane” is again 
repeated. On the whole, however, the vocabulary is good and is especially 
complete with regard to ordnance. Another feature is the great number of 
phrases translated. 

For a frontispiece there is provided a line drawing of a fairly modern 
two-seated biplane with the various parts named both in French and 
English. Pip) eb 2 











ne ——renne NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


More members, both regular and associate, are much desired. Any increase in membership invariably means 
larger number of papers and essays submitted, and consequently an improvement in the PROCEEDINGS. 

You are requested to send or give the attached slip to some one eligible for membership, urging him to join. 

By direction of the Board of Control, 





G. M. RAVENSCROFT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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| To the Secretary and Treasurer, 
U. S. Naval Institute, 
Annapolis, Md. 
Dear Sir: 
Please enroll my name as a ; oem member of the U. S. Naval Institute from this date. 


Very truly yours, 
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NOTICE 

The U. S. Naval Institute was established in 1873, having for its object 
the advancement of professional and scientific knowledge in the Navy. It 
is now in its forty-fifth year of existence, trusting as heretofore for its 
support to the officers and friends of the Navy. The members of the Board 
of Control cordially invite the co-operation and aid of their brother officers 
and others interested in the Navy, in furtherance of the aims of the Insti- 
tute, by the contribution of papers and communications upon subjects of 
interest to the naval profession, as well as by personal support and influence. 

On the subject of membership the Constitution reads as follows: 


ARTICLE VII 

Sec. 1. The Institute shall consist of regular, life, honorary and associate 
members. 

Sec. 2. Officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and all civil officers attached 
to the Naval Service, shall be entitled to become regular or life members, 
without ballot, on payment of dues or fees to the Secretary and Treasurer. 
Members who resign from the Navy subsequent to joining the Institute 
will be regarded as belonging to the class described in this Section. 

Sec. 3. The Prize Essayist of each year shall be a life member without 
payment of fee. 

Sec. 4. Honorary members shall be selected from distinguished Naval 
and Military Officers, and from eminent men of learning in civil life. The 
Secretary of the Navy shall be, ex officio, an honorary member. Their 
number shall not exceed thirty (30). Nominations for honorary members 
must be favorably reported by the Board of Control. To be declared 
elected, they must receive the affirmative vote of three-quarters of the 
members represented at regular or stated meetings, either in person or 
by proxy. 

Sec. 5. Associate members shall be elected from Officers of the Army, 
Revenue Cutter Service, foreign officers of the Naval and Military pro- 
fessions, and from persons in civil life who may be interested in the pur- 
poses of the Institute: 

Sec. 6. Those entitled to become associate members may be elected life 
members, provided that the number not officially connected with the Navy 
and Marine Corps shall not at any time exceed one hundred (100). 

Sec. 7. Associate members and life members, other than those entitled to 
regular membership, shall be elected as follows: “ Nominations shall be 
made in writing to the Secretary and Treasurer, with the name of the mem- 
ber making them, and such nominations shall be submitted to the Board of 
Control. The Board of Control will at each regular meeting ballot on the 
nominations submitted for election, and nominees receiving a majority of 
the votes of the board membership shall be considered elected to member- 
ship in the United States Naval Institute.” 

Sec. 8. The annual dues for regular and associate members shall be two 
dollars and fifty cents, all of which shall be for a year’s subscription to the 
Unitep States Navat INnstiTuTE Proceepincs, payable upon joining the 
Institute, and upon the first day of each succeeding January. The fee for 
life membership shall be forty dollars, but if any regular or associate mem- 
ber has paid his dues for the year in which he wishes to be transferred to 
life membership, or has paid his dues for any future year or years, the 
amount so paid shall be deducted from the fee for life membership. 

ARTICLE X 

Sec. 2. One copy of the Proceepincs, when published, shall be furnished 
to each regular and associate member (in return for dues paid), to each 
life member (in return for life membership fee paid), to honorary mem- 
bers, to each corresponding society of the Institute, and to such libraries 
and periodicals as may be determined upon by the Board of Control. 

The Proceepincs are published monthly; subscription for non-members, 
$3.00 ; enlisted men, U. S. Navy, $2.50. Single copies, by purchase, 30 cents ; 
issues preceding January, 1918, 50 cents. 

All letters should be addressed U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md., 
and all checks, drafts, and money orders should be made payable to the same, 











SPECIAL NOTICE 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PRIZE ESSAY, 1919 


A prize of two hundred dollars, with a gold medal, and a life-membership 
(unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, is offered by 
the Naval Institute for the best essay on any subject pertaining to the 
naval profession published in the Procrepincs during the current year. 
The prize will be in addition to the author’s compensation paid npon publii- 
cation of the essay. 

On the opposite page are given suggested topics. Essays are not limited 
to these topics and no additional weight will be given an essay in awarding 
the: prize because it is written on one of these suggested topics over one 
written on any subject pertaining to the naval profession. 

The following rules will govern this competition: 

1. All essays published in the Proceepincs during 1918, which are deemed 
by the Board of Control to be of sufficient merit, will be passed upon by 
the Board during the month of January, 1919, and the award for the prize 
will be made by the Board of Control, voting by ballot. 

2. No essay received after November 1 will be available for publication 
in 1918. Essays received subsequent to November 1, if accepted, will be 
published as soon ‘as practicable thereafter. 

3. If, in the opinion of the Board of Control, the best essay published 
during 1918 is not of sufficient merit to be awarded the prize, it may receive 
“ Honorable Mention,” or such other distinction as the Board may decide. 

4. In case one or more essays receive “ Honorable Mention,” the writers 
thereof will receive a minimum prize of seventy-five dollars and a life- 
membership (unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, 
the actual amounts of the awards to be decided by the Board of Control 
in each case. 

5. Essays are limited to fifty (50) printed pages in the ProcEEepINGs of 
the Institute. 

6. It is requested that all essays be submitted typewritten and in duplicate ; 
essays submitted written in longhand and in single copy will, however, 
receive equal consideration. 

7. In the event of thr prive being awarded to the winner of a previous 
year, a gold clasp, suitably eng «cd, will be given in lieu of the gold medal. 

By direction of the Bodrd >f Control. 

G. M. RAVENSCROFT, 
Commander, U. S. N., Secretary and Treasurer. 























TOPICS FOR ESSAYS 
SUGGESTED BY REQUEST OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL 


“Duties and Responsibilities of. Subordinates. with Special, Refer- 
ence to the Relations between Commanders-in-Chief and 
Chief of Naval Operations ; Commanders-in-Chief and Force 
Commanders; Force Commanders and _ Division,» Com- 
manders.” 

“Tnitiative of the Subordinate—Its True Meaning.” 

“Military Efficiency Dependent upon National Discipline.” 

“ Governmental Organization for War.” 

“ Naval Gunnery, Now and of the Future.” 

“ Naval Policies.” 

“The Place of the Naval Officer in International Affairs.” 

“Moral Preparedness.” 

“Tact in Relation to Discipline.” 

“The Principles of Naval Administration in Support of «War- 
Time Operations.” 

“What Steps in Organization and Training Should be, Taken. to 
Maintain and Increase the Efficiency of the Navy'at the Close 
of the Present War.” 

“Responsibilities and Duties of Naval and Military Officers of 
the United States in Educating and Informing the Public 
on Professional Matters.” 

“ A Commission in The Navy: Its Meaning and the Obligations 
Which It Involves,” 

“The Relations of an Officer to his Subordinate; Both Commis- 
sioned and Enlisted.” 

“The True Meaning of the Expression’ ‘An Officer * anda 
Gentleman.’ ” 

“ The Effect of the Present War upon Views Previously Held of 
Naval Strategy, Tactics and Logistics.” 

“ Seen in the Light of Recent Events, What Should Be the United 
States Navy of the Future as Regards Types and Numbers 
of Ships.” 

“Probable Future Development: of Surface-craft, Air-craft and 
Submarines and the Relation of these, Types. to. Each Other 
and to Naval Warfare in General.” 

“The Grand Strategy of, the Great, War, with Especial Reference 
to Codrdination, and Lack of Coérdination, Between Naval 
and Military Forces.” ' 

“The Problem of Overseas Operations in ‘the Light: of erent 
Developments.” 

“The Influence of Sea Power upon History as Illustrated by the 
Great War.” 








LIST OF PRIZE ESSAYS 


“WHAT THE NAVY HAS BEEN THINKING ABOUT” 


1879 


— om Prize Essay, 1879. By Lieut. Commander A. D. Brown, 
NavaL Epucarion. First Honorable Mention. By Lieut: Commander C, F. 
Goodrich, U, S. N. 
Nava. Epucation. Second Honorable Mention. By Commander A, T. 
Mahan, U.S. N. - 
I 


“The Naval Policy of the United States.” Prize Essay, 1880. By Lieu- 
tenant Charles Belknap, U.S. N. 


1881 


The Type of (I) Armored Vessel, (II) Cruiser Rest Suited to the Present 
Needs of the United States. Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant E. W. 
Very, U.S.N. 

Seconp Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant Seaton Schroeder, U. S. N. 


1882 


Our Merchant Marine: The Causes of Its Decline and the Means to Be 
Taken for Its Revival. “Nil clarius aquis.” Prize Essay, 1882. By 
Lieutenant J. D. Kelley, U.S. N. 

“ MAIS IL FAUT CULTIVER NOTRE JARDIN.” Honorable Mention. By Master 
C. G. Calkins, U.S. N. 

“ Spero MELIORA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieut. Commander F. E. Chad- 
wick, U. S. N. 

“CAUSA LATET: ‘iS EST NOTISSIMA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieutenant 
R. Wainwrign:, U.S. N. ie 

1883 


How May the Sphere of Usefulness of Naval Officers Be Extended in Time 
of Peace with Advantage to the Country and the Naval Service? 
“Pour encourager les Autres.” Prize Essay, 1883. By Lieutenant 
Carlos G, Calkins, U.S. N. 

“ SEMPER PARATUS.” First Honorable Mention. By Commander N. H. 
Farquhar, U.S. N. 

“CULIBET IN ARTE SUA CREDENDUM EST.” Second Honorable Mention. 
By Captain A. P. Cooke, U.S.N. 


1884 
The Reconstruction and Increase of the Navy. Prize Essay, 1884. By 
Ensign W. I. Chambers, U.S. N. 


1885 


Inducements for Retaining Trained Seamen in the Navy, and Best System 
of Rewards for Long and Faithful Service. Prize Essay, 1885. By 
Commander N. H. Farquhar, U.S. N. 


1886 


What Changes in Organization and Drill Are Necessary to Sail and Fight 
Effectively Our Warships of Latest Type? “Scire quod nescias.” 
Prize Essay, 1886. By Lieutenant Carlos G. Calkins, U.S. N. 

Tue Resutt or Att NavAL ADMINISTRATION AND Errorts Finps Its EXpres- 
SION IN Goop ORGANIZATION AND THOROUGH DrILL oN Boarp or Svuit- 
ase Snips. Honorable Mention. By Ensign W. L. Rodgers, U.S.N 
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1887 
The Naval Brigade: Its Organization, Equipment and Tactics. “In hoc 
signo vinces.” Prize Essay, 1887. By Lieutenant C. T. Hutchins. 


1888 
Torpedoes. Prize Essay, 1888. By Lieut. Commander W. W. Reisinger, 
U.S.N. 


1891 
The Enlistment, Training and Organization of Crews for Our Ships of War. 
Prize Essay, 1891. By Ensign A. P. Niblack, U. S, N. 
DisPOSITION AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE FLEET: SHIP AND SQUADRON DRILL. 
Honorable Mention, 1891. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, U.S. N. 


1892 


Torpedo-boats: Their Organization and Conduct. Prize Essay, 1892. By 
Wm. Laird Clowes. 


1894 
The U. S. S. Vesuvius, with Special Reference to Her Pneumatic Battery. 
Prize Essay, 18904. By Lieut. Commander Seaton Schroeder, U.S.N. 


Navat Rerorm. Honorable Mention, 1894.' By Passed Assistant Engineer 
F. M. Bennett, U.S. N. 


1895 


Tactical Problems in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1895. By Lieut. Com- 
mander Richard Wainwright, U.S. N 

A SuMMARY oF THE SITUATION AND OUTLOOK IN Europe. An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Coming War. Honorable Mention, 1895. By 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, Assistant Naval Constructor, U.S. N. 

SUGGESTIONS FoR INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY oF Our New Suips. Hon- 
orable Mention, 1895. By Naval Constructor Wm. J. Baxter, U. S.N. 

Tue BatrLe or tHE Yatu. Honorable Mention, 1895. By Ensign Frank 
Marble, U. S. N. 


1806 

The Tactics of Ships in the Line of Battle. Prize Essay, 1896. By Lieu- 
tenant A. P. Niblack, U.S. N. 

THE ORGANIZATION, TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE OF THE Navy PERSONNEL 
AS VIEWED FROM THE SHIP. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Lieutenant 
Wm, F. Fullam, U. S. N. 

Nava APPRENTICES, INDUCEMENTS, ENLISTING AND TRAINING. The Sea- 
man Branch of the Na Honorable Mention, 1896. By Ensign 
Ryland D. Tisdale, U.S. N. 

THE CoMPOSITION OF THE FLEET. Honorable Mention 1896. By Lieuten- 
ant John M. Ellicott, U.S. N. 


1897 
Te retechoat Policy. Prize Essay, 1897. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, 


A Proposep Unirorm Course oF INSTRUCTION FoR THE Navat MILITIA. 
AEN Mention, 1897. By H. G. Dohrman, Associate Member, 

ToRPEpors 1n Exercise anp Battie. Honorable Mention, 1897. By Lieu- 
tenant J. M. Ellicott, U.S. N. 
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1898 
Esprit de Corps: A Tract for the Times. Prize Essay, 1$y8. By Captain 
Caspar Frederick Goodrich, U.S. N. ; 
Our Navat Power. Honorable Mention, 1808. By ,Lieut. Commander 
Richard Wainwright, U. S. N. 
TARGET PRACTICE AND THE TRAINING OF Gun Caprains. Honorable Men- 
tion, 1898. By Ensign R. H. Jackson, U.S.N. 


1900 
Torpedo Craft: Types and Employment. Prize Essay, 1900. By Lieu- 
tenant R. H. Jackson, U.S.N. 


Tue Avutomosite TorPepo AND Its Uses. Honorable Mention, 1900. By 
Lieutenant L. H. Chandler, U. S. N. 


1901 


Navel Administration and Organization. Prize Essay, 1901. By Lieuten- 
ant John Hood, U.S.N. 


1903 

Gunnery in Our Navy. The Causes of Its Inferiority and Their Rensedies. 
Prize Essay, 1903. By Professor Philip R. Alger, U.S. N. 

A Navar TRAINING Poticy anv System. Honorable Mention, 1y3. By 
Lieutenant James H. Reid, U. S. N. 

SYSTEMATIC TRAINING OF THE ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF THE Navy. Honor? 
able Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant C. L. Hussey, U.S. N. 

Our Torpepo-soat Frormuzra. The Training Needed to Insure Its Eff- 
ciency. Honorable Mention, 1903. . By Lieutenant E. L. Beach, U.S. N. 


1904 
The Fleet and Its Personnel. Prize Essay, 1904. By Lieutenant S. P, Ful- 
linwider, U.S. N. 
A Pea For A HiGHER PuysicaL, MorAL AND INTELLECTUAL STANDARD 
OF THE PERSONNEL FoR THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1904. By 
Medical Inspector Howard E. Ames, U.S. N, 


1905 
American Naval Policy. Prize, Essay 1905. By Commander Bradley A. 
Fiske, U.S. N. 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1905. By Rear 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce, U.S. N. 


1906 
Promotion by Selection. Prize Essay, 1906. By Commander Hawley O. 


Rittenhouse, U.S. N. ; 

Tue ELemMeENts oF Fieer Tactics. First Honorable Mention, 1906. By 
Lieut. Commander A. P. Niblack, U.S. N. : 

GLEANINGS FROM THE SEA OF JAPAN, Second Honorable Mention, 1906. 
By Captain Seaton Schroeder, U.S. N. ‘ 

Tue PurcHASE SYSTEM OF THE Navy. Third Honorable Mention, 1906 
By Pay Inspec*vr J. A. Mudd. U.S.N. 
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1907 

Storekeeping at the Navy Yards. Prize Essay, 1907. By Pay Inspector 
John A, Mudd, U.S.N. 

Batre REHEARSALS. A Few Thoughts on Our Next Step in Fleet-Gunnery. 
First o_o Mention, 1907. By Lieut. Commander Yates Stirling, 
U.S.N. 

Tue NavAL Proression. Second Honorable Mention, 1907. By Comman- 
der Bradley A. Fiske, U.S. N. 


1908 

A Few Hints to the Study of Naval Tactics. Prize Essay, 1908. By 
Lieutenant W. S. Pye, U.S.N 

Tue Money ror THE Navy. First Honorable Mention, 1908. By Pay 
Inspector John A. Mudd, U.S.N. 

Tue Nation’s DEFENCE—THE OFFENSIVE FLEET. How Shall We Prepare 
It for Battle? Second Honorable Mention, 1908. By Lieut. Com- 
mander Yates Stirling, U.S. N. 


1909 

Some Ideas about Organization on Board Ship. Prize Essay, 1909. By 
Lieutenant Ernest J. King, U.S.N. 

Tue Navy anv Coast Derence. Honorable Mention, 1909. By Commo- 
dore W. H. Beehler, U.S. N. 

THE REORGANIZATION OF THE NAVAL EsTABLISHMENT. Honorable Mention, 
1909. By Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd, U.S.N. 

A PLEA For PHysIcAL TRAINING IN THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1909. 
By Commander A. P. Niblack, U. S.N. 


1910 
The Merchant Marine and the Navy. Prize Essay, 1910. By Naval Con- 
structor T. G. Roberts, U.S. N. 
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"U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings. 


Published monthly. Annual subscription to the Proceepincs for non- 
members, $3.00, foreign postage, 50 cents; enlisted men, U. S. Navy, 
$2.50. Single copies by purchase, 30 cents; all issues preceding 
January, 1918, 50 cents. 

Members or subscribers desiring to receive their copies of the Pro- 
CEEDINGS bound in cloth may do so by the payment of $3.50 per year 
in addition to their dues or subscription, of which 50 cents is for 
postage. 

Members or subscribers desiring to have their copies of the Proceep- 
INGS bound in half Morocco may have the work done through the 
Institute a: a price of $2.50 per cover, postage or carriage additional. 
The Proceepincs of each year, stripped and bound, make two con- 
veniently’ sized volumes. 
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Publication of books marked with an asterisk (*) has been discontinued. 
The Institute, however, holds copies which may be obtained until the present 
edition becomes exhausted. 

Catalogue of books published by the Institute containing detailed 
description’ and list of contents may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary. and Treasurer, U. S. Naval Institute. 

Orders for enlisted men of books published by the U. S. Naval Institute 
to the amount of $10.00, or for ten or more of any of said publications, 
will be furnished at a discount of 10 per cent, carriage prepaid. Additional 
discounts allowed for special orders in quantities. 








NAVIGATION 


Navigation and Compass Deviations (Revised 1917, with all 
problems*and solutions brought to accord with the new 
form. of the Nautical Almanac). 


By Commander, W, C. P. \Muir, U, S. Navy, formerly, Head of 
Department of Navigation, U. S. Naval Academy. A practical treatise 
on navigafion/and nautical astronomy, including the theory of compass 
deviation, prepared for .use.as a text-book at the U. S. Naval. Academy. 
Though written primarily for use of midshipmen, the various subjects 
have beemso’ presented that any zealous student possessing but a slight 
knowledge of trigonometry may be able to master the methods given. 


12mo, 765 + xvi pages, illustrated by diagrams and many text figures. 
_ Price $4.20... Postage paid. 


Elements of Hydrographic Surveying (1911). 


By Lieut. Commander George Wood Logan, U.S.N. All branches 
_of the work connected with a marine hydrographic survey as ordi- 
Cl Yietily “carried out. have‘ been completely described, and the book is 

therefore, available for purposes of reference for naval officers an 
others who may be engaged in such work. 

12mo, 176 pages, full cloth. Price $1.50. Postage paid. 
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A Practical Manual of the Compass. 


The revision consists chiefly of the addition of a chapter on service 
instruments and one on the gyroscopic compass. A valuable book for 
navigators and officers preparing for promotion. 

Originally prepared by Lieut. Commander Harris Laning, U.S. N., 
for the use of midshipmen to give them a sufficient knowledge of com- 
pass work to enable them to efficiently care for and use compasses on 
board ship. The complex mathematical theory of the deviation of 
the compass and the derivation of formulz have been entirely omitted, 
but a sufficient explanation of causes and effects is given to enable the 
student to understand any ordinary problem that may arise. The book 
contains all the most recent data on the subject of compensation of the 
compass as well as copies of all the forms used in compass work with 
an explanation of how to use them. 

7 x 10% in., 146 pages. Bound in flexible cloth. Price $1.75. Post- 
age paid. 

Copies of first edition of this book on sale at 75 cents, postage paid. 





MARINE ENGINEERING 


Naval Reciprocating Engines and Auxiliary Machinery 
(“ Naval Engines and Machinery ”). 


By Commander John K. Barton, U. S. Navy, Former Head of De- 
partment of Marine Engineering and Naval Construction, U. S. Naval 
Academy. Revised by Comdr. H. O. Stickney, U. S. Navy, recently 
Head of Department of M. E. and N. C., U. S. Naval Academy. 

A text-book for the instruction of midshipmen and for officers pre- 
paring for examirtion, fully illustrated with upwards of 260 text 
figures, and 48 plates 8 x 10 inches bound separately. 

8vo, 619 pages, full cloth. Price $4.90. Postage paid. 


Marine and Naval Boilers. 


By Lieut. Commander Frank Lyon, U. S. N., and Lieut. Commander 
A. W. Hinds, U. S. N. Revised by Lieutenants W. P. Beehler and 
John S. Barleon, U. S. Navy, of the Department of Marine Engineer- 
ing and Naval Construction, U. S. Naval Academy, under the super- 
vision of the Head of the Department. 

This book was prepared in order to provide an up-to-date text-book 
for the midshipmen at the U. S. Naval Academy. Plates and descrip- 
tions include the most modern boiler installations on naval vessels. 
The great gain in fuel economy made possible by the combination of 
gas analysis with intelligent firing is fully described, The causes of 
boiler corrosion with the practical methods of its prevention are in- 
cluded. A study of the book should furnish all the information neces- 
sary for the efficient handling of a boiler plant. This book has been 
revised to May, IoI5s. 

The.book is profusely illustrated by text figures aad 16 folding plates. 

8vo, 404 pages. Bound in full cloth. Price $3.25. Postage paid. 


Steam Turbines. 


A treatise covering U. S. Naval Practice. By Lieut. Comdr. G. J. 
Meyers, U. S. Navy, of the Department of Marine Engineering and 
Naval Construction, U. S. Naval Academy. 

This book covers turbine installations in the U. S. Navy with 
chapters on the elementary principles of design and construction. 
Especially adapted for use of midshipmen and officers of the navy 
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and for an elementary text-book in colleges and universities. It was 
written to fill the want of a text-book more for the student and operat- 
ing engineer than for the designer. Illustrated with 165 text figures, 
9 plates 11 x 40 inches showing half cross sections of the latest Curtis 
and Parsons turbines, 


Bound in full cloth. Price $4.50. (Subject to change.) 


Exp¢rimental Engineering (1911). 


By Commander U. T. Holmes, U. S. Navy. 

In attempting to revise the volume of “Notes on Experimental 
Engineering,” compiled by the author in 1907, so much new matter 
was at hand, and so many changes were found necessary, that it was 
deemed advisable to re-write the whole book. 

The new book should be of great assistance to those officers who 
wish to embrace the many opportunities to record valuable engineering 
data and make proper deductions therefrom. 


8vo, 311 pages, 152 illustrations, cloth. Price $2.15. Postage paid. 


Mechanical Processes (1917). 


By Lieut. G. W. Danforth, U. S. Navy, Former Instructor in 
the Department of Marine Engineering and Naval Construction, 
U. S. Naval Academy. 

‘Giving an account of the materials used in engineering construction 
and of the essential features in the methods of producing them, also 
describing shop processes and equipment for the shaping of metals 
into forms for engineering and general uses. 

Effort has been made to present the subject matter in brief and 
elementary form, with sufficient detail to outline methods and prin- 
ciples clearly. It is intended to show completely, though briefly, the 
steps of metal manufacture from the ore to the finished product, so 
that the student may be enabled to classify all branches of metal 
manufacture, and may pursue intelligently such study as will give 
fuller information than is possible to include herein. 


+e 405 pages, 270 illustrations, full cloth. Price $3.75. Postage 
paid. 


Handy Book for Enlisted Men of the Engineering Depart- 
ment, U. S. Navy (Third edition, revised, 1918). 


The Handy Book for Enlisted Men of the Engineering Department 
was originally prepared in 1908 by Midshipman Bruce R. Ware, U.S. N., 
and has been revised and enlarged by Lieutenant Commander A. H. 
Rice, Jr.. U.S. N. The Handy Book is divided into the following parts: 


Part I.—Information for all men. 
Part II.—A: Subjects for examination. 

B: Duties and requirements of the various ratings. 
Part III.—Boilers, coal and oil burning. 
Part IV.—Marine engines and operations. 
Part V.—Auxiliary machinery. 
Part VI.—Piping. 
Part VII.—Gages. 
Part VIII.—Internal combustion engines. 
Part IX.—Some facts of electricity. 
Part X.—General information. 
Part XI.—Useful tables of measurements. 


278 pages. 119 illustrations, flexible buckram. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 
(4) 
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*Engineering Mechanicy, (1911). 


A revision of “ Not 3; on Machine Design,” prepared by Officers of 
the Department of Marine Engineering and Naval Construction, U. S 
Naval Academy, combined with the mathematics and general principles 
necessary for the solution of the problems, by C. N. Offley, U. S. N. 

8vo, 326 pages, 2 plates. Bound in full cloth. Price $3.25. Postage 
paid. 


*Notes on {team Ensineering (1901). 
Arranged for the ue of Officers of the Old Line of the Navy. 
8vo, 154 pages. Buund in paper. Price 60 cents. Postage paid. 





NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


Naval Construction. 


By Naval Constructor R. H. M. Robinson, U. S. N. A modern 
text-book used in the course of naval architecture by midshipmen of 
the first class, prepared with a view to the special requirements of the 
U. S. Naval Academy and based upon the practice of the U. S. Navy. 

8vo, 285+ VII pages, illustrated by 162 figures and § plates. Price 
$4.00. Postage paid. 


*The Oscillations of Ships (1902). 


Compiled and edited by the Department of Marine Engineering and 
Naval Construction, United States Naval Academy. 


Bound in flexible cloth. Price 55 cents. Postage paid. 


The Naval Artificer’s Manual, 1918 (Naval Artificer’s Hand- 
Book, 1914, revised). 


By Asst. Naval Constructor (T.) McCall Pate, U. S. N., formerly 
Chief Carpenter, U. S. N. 

Appertaining to the care and preservation of the hull and fittings, 
and the operation of auxiliary machinery on ships of the Navy; con- 
taining elementary arithmetic, rules and tables, weights and strength 
of materials, descriptions of drainage, sanitary and ventilation systems, 
fire main, flushing systems, steering appliances, telemotors, water- 
ejecting system, acetylene welding, rules for inspection of lumber, 
standard formule for mixing all kinds of paints used on iron and steel 
vessels, examination questions pertaining to the various trades of deck 
artificers, etc. 

797 pages, 126 illustrations, stiff buckram. Price $2.00. Postage 


paid. 





OFFICIAL DRILL BOOKS FOR THE U. S. NAVY 


AUTHORIZED BY THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Landing Force Manual, United States Navy, 1918. 


Part I.—Infantry Drill Regulations. Close and Extended Order; 
Ceremonies; Inspections; Guard Mounting; Honors; Manual of the 
Coler; Band; and Sword. 

Part Il.—Artillery and Machine Guns. Section 1, Artillery. Organi- 
zation and Equipment; Artillery Drill; Conduct of Fire; Artillery 
in the Field. Section 2, Machine Guns. Organization; Equipment ; 
Fire Control and Discipline. 

Part I1I].—The Landing Force. Organization; Equipment; Landing. 
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Part IV.—Interior Guard Duty; Security and Information (including 
Outposts and Patrols; Advance, Rear, and Flank Guards; and 
Provost Guards). 

Part V.—Marches and Camps; and Tent Vitching. 

Part VI.—Combat. Major Operations; Minor Warfare; Occupation 
of Towns and Cities and Street Fighting; Riot Duty; and Intrench- 
ments and Demolitions. 

Part VII.—First Aid and Military Hygiene. 

Part VIII.—Miscellaneous Training. Map Making; Smali Arms, 
Nomenclature, Care and Training; Physical Drill with Arms; 
Bayonet Trainitig; and Wall Scaling. 

Part IX.—Bugle Calls and Signals. 


553 pages, 133 illustrations. Stiff buckram. Price $1.00. Postage 
paid. 


Ship and Gun Drills, U. S. Navy, 1914 (reprinted 1916). 


This drill book is designed to cover, so far as practicable, all drills 
and exercises which are carried out exclusively on board ship. 


Illustrated. Cloth binding, price 45 cents. Postage paid. 
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SEAMANSHIP 


The Watch Officer’s Manual (1917). 


By the late Ensign C. E. Hovey, U. S. Navy. This manual has been 
revised to bring it in complete accord with present regulations and 
methods of watch standing and ship handling. New material has been 
added to round out the work and make it an indispensable assistant to 
the present day watch officer. 


In flexible cloth, about 90 pages text and 20 pages of colored plates. 
Price $1.10, postpaid. 


Seamanship Department Notes. 


Prepared by the Department of Seamanship, U. S. Naval Academy, 
for use of midshipmen. 
Contains notes on the following: 
Handling Small Boats, 
Ground Tackle, 
Mooring Alongside the Dock, 
Rules of the Road, 
Handling Battleships in Formation, 
Hints to Young Officers Taking the Deck, 
Writing the Deck Log, 
Aids to Learning Signals, 
Mooring Board, and 
Duties of a Recorder of a Summary Court Martial. 


161 pages, stiff buckram. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


Bluejacket’s Manual, U. S. Navy (Fifth edition, revised, 1917). 


“The Bluejacket’s Manual” originally prepared in 1902 by Lieu- 
tenant Ridley McLean, U. S. Navy, revised in 1914 to correspond with 
the provisions of General Order No. 63 of December 16, 1913, and 


now revised to date by Lieutenant N. R. Van der Veer, U. S. Navy, 1s 


issued to the service for the guidance and the instruction of petty 
officers and enlisted men. 


Stiff buckram. Price 75 cents, prepaid. 
(6) 
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The Recruit’s Handy Book, U. S. Navy (1917). 


By Captain W. F. Fullam, U. S. Navy. A rhost useful: primer for 
the Naval Recruit. It shows him what the navy offers him in the way 
of a career, and it contains instruction in the rudiments of a seaman’s 
profession. 


Flexible buckram cover. Price 20 cents, postpaid.’ 


Routine Book, 1918. ° 


By Captain, Reginald R. Belknap, U. S. Navy. A compilation in a 
concise form of the principles of the organization system applicable 
to all classes of Naval vessels. 


308 pages, stiff buckram. Price $2.50. Postage paid. 


*A Battleship’s Order Book. 


A Battleship’s Order Book (1908), by Lieut. Commander A. B. 
Hoff, U. S. N., follows the generally accepted ideas and regulations of 
the service and the Atlantic Fleet in regard to liberty, uniform, punish- 
ments, routine, etc. 

I2mo, 96 pages text, 96 pages blank, full cloth. Price 85 cents. 
Postage paid. 


*Hints for Junior Officers Doing Line Duty. 
Lieutenant B. B.. Wygant, U. S. Navy. 
26 pages, paper cover. Price 15 cents. Postage paid. 





ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Robison’s Manual of Radio Telegraphy and Telephony [for- 
merly Manual of Wireless Telegraphy for the ‘Use of 
Naval Electricians]. (Fourth edition, revised, 1917.) 


By Commander S. S. Robison, U. S. Navy. Revised by Captain D. W. 
Todd, U. S. Navy, Director Naval Communications, and Lieut. Com- 
mander S. C. Hooper, U. S. Navy, in Charge of Radio Division, Bureau 
of Steam Engineering. 

256 pages text, illustrated. Bound in full white canvas. Price $1. 50. 
Postage paid. 


Naval Electrician’s Text-Book. 2-vols. (1917.) 


By Captain W. H. G. Bullard, U. S. Navy, completely revised and 
largely rewritten by officers and instructors of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering & Physics, June, 1916-July, 1917. 

This work was ‘called itito existence by the» demand: of the naval 
service for a text book which would'teach the theory) of electrical 
engineering, stressing such ‘portions..as apply costienliate to .naval 
practice; the principles governing the operation and use of electrical 
equipment; and the special knowledge required for the inspection, care 
and operation of naval elertrical apparatus. 

Volume I contains the theoretical study of ‘electricity and the prin- 
ciples of electrical engineering. ‘It covers the practice and principles 
involved in the construction of ull direct current’ and alternating cur- 
rent machines, instruments, ‘devices and“apparatus. Special attention 
has been given to alternating current theory and to the engineering 
principles which are involved in the subject of electric drive for naval 
vessels, and the use of alternating current equipment in the navy afloat 
and ashore. The section devoted to the subject of radio telegraphy 
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and telephony is unusually complete in its exposition of theory and 
principles. 

Volume II deals with the practical part of naval electrical engineering 
and contains matter descriptive of generators, motors, distribution 
systems, atixiliary machinery and miscellaneous apparatus, with prin- 
ciples of operation. Notable features of this volume are the discus- 
sion of electrical ship propulsion and electrical equipment of sub- 
marines, excellent outlines of interior communication and fire control 
systems. A very successful effort has been made to eliminate from this 
volume all unnecessary descriptive and specification matter, and to 
retain only such material as has value along instructive and operative 
ines. 

Volume I contains 730 pages, 543 illustrations and an appendix con- 
taining standardization rules of the A. I. E. E. 

Volume II contains 520 pages and 299 illustrations, including seven 
large folding diagrams. 

Price, bound in full cloth, $3.75 per volume (2 volumes, $7.50), 
postpaid. 


*Electrical Installations of the United States Navy (1907). 

By Commander Burhs T. Walling, U. S. Navy, and Julius Martin, 
E. E., Master Electrician of the Equipment Department, Nevy Yard, 
New York. 

A Manual of material, including its use, operation, inspection, care, 
and management, and method of installion on board ship. 

90, 648 pages, 300 illustrations, full cloth. Pvice $3.50. Postage 
paid. 





ORDNANCE 


Naval Ordnance: Text-Book of Ordnance and Gunnery. Re- 
vised Edition, 1915. Corrected to April, 1927. 
By Lieut. Commander Roland I. Curtin and Lieut. Commander 
Thomas L. Johnson, U. S, Navy. 
This book has been adopted as a text-book at the U. S. Naval 
Academy. 


8vo, 383 pages, 57 illustrations, bound in full cloth. Price $4.88. 
postage paid. 


The Groundwork of Practical Naval Gunnery, «ur, Exterior 
Ballistics. 


By Philip R. Alger, Professor U. S. Navy. Revised and extended to 
include the formule and methods of Colonel James M. Ingalls, U. S. 
Army, by the officers on duty in the Department of Ordnance and 
Gunnery, U. S. Naval Academy. 


6% x 10% in., 360 pages, bound in full cloth. Price $4.50, postpaid. 
Range and Ballistic Tables. 


To be used with Exterior Ballistics. f 

Reprinted for the use of the Midshipmen of the Naval eoepee 
connection with their course of study in exterior ballistics. ey 
permit problems to be given covering early all the guns in most fre- 
quent use in the navy at the present time. 

12% 9% in. (oblong quarto), 95 pages. Bound in full cloth. Four 
marginal thumb indexes. Price $2.75, postpaid. 
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INTERNATIONAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
A Manual of International Law for the use of Naval Officers 


(1917). 

By Rear Admiral C. H. Stockton, U. S. N., Retired. Sometime 
Lecturer upon International Law at the Naval War College, author of 
“The Laws and Usages of War at Sea: a Naval War Code.” 

The aim of this work is to present sound and authoritative informa- 
tion based on the historical and accepted policy of our government, as 
well as the best and most recent European views upon matters of 
international law. 

A supplementary chapter on the new situations which have arisen 
during the present war and a complete index have been incorporated 
in this work. 


12mo, 340 pages, cloth. Price $1.50. Postage paid. 


Constitutional Law. 


By H. J. Fenton, M. A., L. B., Instructor, U. S. Naval Academy. 
An introductory treatise designed for use in the United States Naval 
Academy and in other schools where the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States are studied. 

A study of the text of the Constitution and the principles of law 
pertaining to it. An abstract of the leading and most interesting 
Supreme Court cases bearing on the Constitution is printed in Chapter 
IX and serves to fix the principles of the Constitution clearly in mind. 


12mo, 267 pages, cloth. Price $1.35. Postage paid. 


*Notes on International Law (1904). 


By Lieut. C. P. Eaton, U. S. N., member of the New Jersey Bar. 
This book consists of questions which have been asked on examination 
of Line Officers of the U. S. Navy, with their answers; others arranged 
so as to bring out the subjects more fully, with answers, together with 
Situations and Solutions propounded and solved at the U. S. Naval 
War College. The form of “Questions and Answers” is a very con- 
venient one in many ways. 


' 8vo, 139 pages, bound in flexible cloth. Price $1.10. Postage paid. 





STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


Naval War College Pamphlets. 


The Estimate of the Situation. 
The Formulation of Orders. 


Paper covers. Price 18 cents each. 





LANGUAGES 


A French Nautical Phrase Book and Reader. (Is being 


Revised.) 
By the Department of Modern Languages, U. S. Naval Academy. 


A Spanish Nautical Phrase Book and Reader. 


By the Department of Modern Languages, U. S. Naval Academy. 
Part I of this work is based on “Nautical Phraseology” (1911) 
embracing such changes in text and arrangement as experience in its 
use, and comment from the service at large, have indicated. Part II, 
(9) 
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the “ Nautical Reader,” is the outcome of an effort to teach the mid- 
shipnien ordinary naval words and expressions by the usual means of 
instruction. 


I2mo, 95 pages, cloth binding. Price 75 cents, postpaid. 





MATHEMATICS 
Trigonometry and Stereographic Projections. 
By Professor S. J. Brown, U. S. N. Prepared for the use of mid- 
shipmen and adopted as a text-book. 
8mo, 132 pages, cloth binding. Price $1.35. Postage paid. 


Mechanics. 


By Professor H. E. Smith, U. S. N. Prepared for the use of mid- 
shipmen and adopted as the text-book at the Naval Academy. 


Iamo, xi + 269 pages, cloth binding. Price $3.60. Postage paid. 


Practical Algebra. 


By Professor S. J. Brown, U. S. N., and Instructor Paul Capron, 
U. 4 N. A. Used as a text-book by the midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy. 


ramo, ix + 191 pages, cloth binding. Price $1.45. Postage paid. 


Calculus. 


By Professor S. J. Brown, U. S. N., and Instructor Paul Capron, 
U. S. N. A. Used as a text-book at the Naval Academy. 


12mo, ix + 288 pages, cloth.binding. Price $3.35. Postage paid. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Physiology, First Aid and Naval Hygiene. 


By Doctor R. G. Heiner, U. S. Navy. A text-book for the Depart- 
ment of Naval Hygiene and Physiology at the U. S, Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. 

This book should be made available for the use of all officers and 
enlisted men. It is highly recommended to Divisional Officers to be 
used in the general instruction of their men. 


r2mo, 139 pages. Bound in full cloth, price $1.00. Postage paid. 


U. S. Navy Cook Book (1908). 


Prepared by the direction of the Bureau of Navigation at the School 
for Cooks and Bakers, U. S. Navy Training Station, Newport, Rhode 
Island. All the methods and recipes given have been tried with suc- 
cess at the Cooking School. 


62 pages, flexible library duck. Price 25 cents. Postage paid. 


Illustrated Case Inscriptions from the Official Catalogue of the 
Trophy Flags of the United States Navy. 
By Instructor H. C. Washburn, U. S. N. A. This is a book that 


officers in the service will be glad to own and keep at hand as an object 
lesson to their friends of the navy’s history. 


133 Pages, cane binding, price 85 cents. Cloth binding, price $1.10. 
Postage paid 
(10) 
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BOOK LISTS 


Many inquiries having been received concerning books suitable for 
training and instruction of individuals, schools and naval organizations, 
we venture to submit suggestive lists of such works. We do not claim 
that these lists are complete or that the works mentioned are the best of 
their class; we do, however, vouch for them as of proved value and recom- 
pena them as supplementary to the Naval Institute’s “List of Pub- 
ications.” 


NAVIGATION 
(Complete Course) 


Approx. 
Title price Publisher 
* American Practical Navigator, Bowditch.$ 2.25 Hydrographic Office. 
* Altitude, Azimuth and Line of Position 
Tables (includes ae Tables) ¢.%.. 0 Hydrographic Office. 


. O. 200 
* Navigation and Nautical Tables.......... 4.00 Inter. Text Book Co. 
* Nautical Astronomy and Ocean Navigation 4.00 Inter. Text Book Co. 


SEAMANSHIP 


Modern Seamanship, Knight ............. $ 3.00 Van Nostrand Co. 
Fundamentals of Naval Service, Sterling... 2.00 Lippincott. 
(Valuable general instruction for officers and petty officers of the 
Reserve and Naval Militia.) 


ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY 


Elastic Strength of Guns, Alger .......... $ 2.00 Conroy, Naval Inst. 
Interior Ballistics, Ingalls ................ 3.00 Brentano. 
Suggestions to wenn’ f Riflemen, Whelen.. 1.00 Brentano. 

Military Explosive, Weaver ............. 3.25 Wiley. 

Modern Explosives (2 vols.), Marshall .... 16.00 Blackiston. 
EEOOUIVOR, DSTUNOWIE oo 6... ccc c ccc csces 3.00 Wiley. 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


Mechanical Engineer’s Hand Book, Kent ..$ 5.00 Wiley. 
New Mechanical Engineer’s Hand Book, 


A gk ACI paths AZ SAE Pe Se a 5.00 McGraw-Hill. 
Practical Marine Engineering, Dyson ...... 6.00 
Electric Propulsion of Ships, Hobart ...... 2.00 Van Nostrand. 
Marine Gas Engines, Clark .............4. 1.50 Van Nostrand. 


Internal Combustion Engines, Sterling.... 2.00 R. Beresford. 
Diesel Engines for Land & Marine Work, 
Challides..ccwvesewsswwewrwerwesceeveccces 4.00 Van Nostrand. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Elementary Manual of Radio Telegraphy 
and Radio Telephony for Students and 


Operators, Fleming .........s+++++: «+ +-$ 2.50 
Wireless Telegraphy, Zenneck ........... .00 
Standard Hand Book for Elec. Engineers, 

OGG oe oSn Kw odes Sued 2 i Wea Weles de abel oh 5.00 
American Hand Book for Elec. Engineers, 

ME Be RED Cs 5 isaac even kee be dos 5.00 
Storage Battery Engineering, Lyndon edi 4.00 
American Telephone Practice, Miller ...... 4.00 
Principles of Electric Wave Teiegraphy and 

Tele. 7. old dd . Cans GA ETS 0d 10.00 


The Range of Search-Light Projectors ... 4.50 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
McGraw-Hill. 


McGraw-Hill. 
John Wiley & Sons. 
McGraw-Hill. 
McGraw-Hill. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
D. Van Nostrand Co. 


List of standard works on electrical engineering, general, will be 


furnished on request for specific information. 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


Naval Architecture, Hovgaard ............ $ 6.50 
Theoretical Naval Architecture, Atwood... 10.00 
Speed and Power of Ships, Taylor ........ 7.50 
Screw Propellers, Dyson ............5..6. 7.50 
AVIATION 

Aircraft in Warfare, Lancaster ........... $ 4.00 
me peroplané, Page 2. on. oe dsc cu cd cece eee 2.50 
Military Aeroplanes, Loening ............. 4.75 
Text Book of Naval Acronautics, Wood- : 

OS Ee ee PE re Re Pe eee 6.00 
Mechanics of the Aeroplane, Duchene ... 2.75 
Aero Engines, Burls ............seeeeeees 3.50 


Zeppelins and Superzeppelins, Hearne .... 1.00 
Internal Combustion Engines, Sterling ... 2.00 


Spon & Chamberlain. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Wiley. 

Van Nostrand. 


Appleton & Co. 
Lippincott. 
Aeronautic Library. 


The Century Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lippincott. 

John Lane. 

R. Beresford. 


These books can be obtained through the Institute’s Book Department 
at the retail price, postage prepaid, excepting those marked with an asterisk, 
which books should be obtained from the publishers direct. 
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THE 
NAVY LEAGUE 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Has been doing its part to help the Navy 
JOIN THE NAVY LEAGUE AND HELP US WITH OUR TASK 






THE NATI 
The League’s Official Organ 
WILL KEEP YOU IN TOUCH WITH OUR WORK 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL THIS COUPO 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE NAVY LEAGUE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Of the membership fee $1.75 is for a year’s subscription to Sza Power. 
Subscription to Sza Power without membership, $3.50. 


Contributing Member............cescceees $5.00 annually 
Life Member Gisiiccecccisibiedeteodiis eee. 100,00 one payment 


“Sea Power,” a beautifully illustrated magazine, is sent monthly to all 
members, 


To tHe Navy Leacuz, 
rzo1 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 
I am in sympathy with the objects of the Navy League and desire to be en- 


POlCA OS Boe cccscesccscceccccoccvcccecees member. 
CUndicate class of membership) 


$1.75 of which is for a year’s subscription to Sza Powsgr. 


fo Sey for fees, 


(Address) 
N. I. $17 


COCO O ORE HOHE EEEEED CHEE EH eee EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE SESS 





Please mention the PROCEEDINGS when writing advertisers 
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JOURNAL OF ‘aa | ef | ‘PUBLISHED BritouTHLY ; 


AT FORT MONROE, WRGINIA, 


UNITED STATES ‘UNDER SUPERVISION OF THE ; z 


‘" ScHOOL BOARD, 
‘ARTILLERY Che Const enTueey sehen, 


’ 8 








Contains about one hundred and forty-four. 
pages of original articles,. translations, and ; 
reprints of interest to the Artilleryman ‘ 








The JOURNAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
“ARTILLERY is the only publication in 
America that principally treats of matters 
on Coast Defense. Since the methods em- 
ployed in Coast Defense are’ based on an 
application of Civil, Mechanical, and Elec- 
trical Engineering, including Aeronautics and 
Motor Traction, the JOURNAL cannot fail to 
be of value to all civilians having a technical 
education and interested in our NATIONAL 
COAST DEFENSE. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States, Cuba, and Mexico, $2.50; 
Foreign postage, $0.50 per year extra; Canadian postage, $0.25 
per year extra. Single copy, $0.50. 


Write to JOURNAL for a sample. copy 


Club Rates Discontinued 
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THERMIT WELD ON STERNPOST OF STEAMSHIP 


These can be completed without keeping the vessel in drydock 
more than two days 


If It's Something Broken 
Think of *THERMIT’ 


Then wire or send particulars giving full dimensions of the treak to 
our nearest office. We do the rest. 

Sternposts, rudder frames, connecting-rods, crank-shafts, crossheads 
and other such sections too numerous to mention have been saved and 
returned to service in a few hours. 

A permanent repair is assured, as Thermit upon reaction produces 
liquid steel at a temperature of 5006° F. When this liquid mass is poured 
into a mold surrounding the broken parts it melts up the ends of the sec 
tions and amalgamates with them to form one solid mass when cool. 

The whole story is told in our pamphlet No. 2928 and “ Reactions.” 
Get this literature and keep it for reference. 


Metal and Thermit Corporation 


(Successors to Goldschmidt, Detinning & Goldschmidt Thermit Co.) 
The Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


7300 So. Chicago Ave., Chicago 1427 Western Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
329-333 Folsom St., San Francisco 15 Emily St., Toronto, Ont. 


| | 
| 


ees 
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WELDED STEEL STEAM AND WATER DRUMS 


FOR WATER TUBE BOILERS 
Embodying Strength with Light- 


ness and Freedom from Leakages 
incident to riveted Structures 


Morison 
Suspension 
urnaces 


Fox Corrugated 
Furnaces 


Welded Steel Tanks, 
Receivers, etc. 


THE CONTINENTAL IRON WORKS 





‘estastisneo 1859 West and Calyer Sts. BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


jNCORPORATED 1887 Greenpoint Ferry from East 23rd Street, New York 


LIDGERWOOD 


Ship’s Winches and Steering Engines 


IMPROVED DESIGNS 
BUILT ON DUPLICATE PART SYSTEM 


. Improved Metallic 
Slip Friction Winch 


lidgerwood Mig. Co., 96 Liberty St., New York 














For Space and Rates in our advertising 
pages communicate with the 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


and not with our former agent 
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DAVIDSON PUMPS 


WITH IMPROVED VALVE MOTION 
FOR 


HIGH STEAM PRESSURE 
WITHOUT LUBRICATION 





M. T. DAVIDSON COMPANY 


43-53 Keap St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


154 Nassau St. 32 Oliver St. 
New York Boston 
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40,000 NAVY MEN NOW READ 


THE 


NAVAL MONTHLY 


(With which is incorporated Pacific Naval Monthly) 


ESTABLISHED IN 1911 


Published by 


NAVAL PUBLISHING COMPANY INC. 
OWNED AND OPERATED BY MEN IN THE U. S. NAVAL FORCES 








In the Interest of the United States Navy 


Official and Authentic European, Atlantic Fleet, 
Pacific Fleet and Asiatic Navy News 


Feature Articles by Naval Writers 
of Note 


Timely Illustrations from the Foremost 
European and. American Photo News 
Services 








To any Address Postpaid $2.00 Per Year 


Agents on U.S. Naval Vessels and Stations 


NAVAL PUBLISHING COMPANY INC. 


207 Bremerton Trust Building 307 Chronicle Building 


Bremerton, Wash. San Francisco, Cal. 
83 Columbia Street 


Seattle, Wash. 
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Underwood 
Typewriter 


The UNDERWOOD is designed 
on correct mechanical princi- 
ples, is made of the best 
material, and is unequaled in 
speed, accuracy, ease of opera- 
tion and durability. 
Underwood sales exceed those 
of any other machine. 


“The Machine you 
will eventually buy” 


Underwood Typewriter 
Company 


1413 NEW YORK AVE., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


—. 


Ford Instrument 
Company, Inc, 


(Ford Marine Appliance Corperation) 
Engineers and 
Manufacturers 


80 Lafayette Street 
New York 








Scientific Instruments 
Automatic Machines 
Variable Speed Drive 

Naval Fire Centro] Apparatus 
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F. J. SCHMIDT CO. 





Navy and Army 
Tailors 





A COMPLETE LINE OF GOODS 
FOR CIVILIAN DRESS 


ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


Phone No. 241 





HERMAN COHN 


NAVY UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENTS 
Established 1890 
45 Sands Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The best cloths abtainable used 
in our "riforms 


Mail orders for Navy and Naval 
Reserve Uniforms, also for | 
swords and belts, filled promptly 


Write for 
price-list and measuremerz dicnks 


Branch Stores 
712 Crawford St., Portsmouth, Va. 
275 Thames St., Newport, R. I. 


= 





' 
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The Lord Baltimore Press 


PRINTERS AND 
BOOKBINDERS 

















BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 





Reilly Marine Auxiliaries 





COMPLETE susreaven SVAbORiTOn PLANT 
98% OF THE SHIPS BUILDING FOR THE NEW 
, DESTROYER PROGRAM ARE REILLY EQUIPPED 


THE GRISCOM-RUSSELL CO. 


2152 WEST ST. BLDG. :-: NEW YORK 
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THE ALLEN DENSE AIR ICE MACHINE 





Contains only air of 75 lbs pressure in refrigerating pipes. At about 30 
degrees below zero when seawater is at 90 degrees. More than two hun- 
dred in use on U. S. Naval vessels. Some since 1888. 


H. B. ROELKER, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 


RICE & DUVAL 
TAILORS 


MODERATE PRICES 








Army and Navy Uniforms and Fashionable Civilian Dress 
258 & 260 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


J. H. STRAHAN BET. 28th AND 29th ST. 


The Farmers National Bank of Annapolis,Md. 


GROSS ASSETS 4% INTEREST ON 
$2,400,000.00 ee, ar SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


STORAGE VAULTS SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 








The Annapolis Banking & Trust Company 


Capital, $50,000.00 Resources, $1,006,757.18 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF NAVAL BUSINESS 
JAMES A, WALTON, President CHARLES 0. DULIN, Secty. & Treas. 


R. P. MELVIN, Counsellor 
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McDaniel Improved Steam Trap 


Ease of Repair and Minimum of Wear 


are its strong characteristics 
All working parts are here 


Inlet and outlet connections are 
connected to the body and need 
not be broken when making repairs 


Send for 
Complete Catalogue 





Quick and easy to repair 


Watson & McDaniel Company 
Manufacturers of Steam Specialties 
128 North Seventh St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





ESTABLISHED 1844 
A. Schrader’s Son, Ine. ““s"" Diving Apparatus 





FURNISHER OF 


DIVING APPARATUS 


TO U. 8. NAVY 


We make Divers’ outfits 
of all kinds, and invite in- 
quiries from Wreckers, Con- 
tractors, Bridge Companies, 








Water Works, or any one and 

who is thinking of using an U 8. ARMY ENGINEERS’ 
Apparatus. CORPS 

783-791 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








The Marine Corps Score Book 


A Rifleman’s Instructor 
For use in Army, Navy, Marine Corps, National Guard, Naval Militia, Schools and 
For begiuners, advanced riflemen and rifleteams. For self-instruction and for use 
in instructing others 


pb i bal dewre of Bio chestns eam. ‘ts contents are the digest of range practice and experi- 

ence. Everything in it is practical, on - ieee ne Fedele ede ee 

the art of shooting, instructing and ran; 

Su Fa ae, Chubor Team. "It will save you labor. Your men will then instruct 
es. Your subordinates can teach it. ted ema dadarpingphees ae oe | 

Fadopted by the War Deportnens pod | issued by the Ordnance Department to tions of the 


,and to the opened eee funder ee, 1661 R. S.), Leib fet pala atikeestonal insthodhns 
( No. 12, 1916, and G. O. No. 1, 1916). 
ee ee ee he Stamps accepted for orders less than $1.00 


Price, 20 Cents, Post Paid Discount of 20% on quantities of 50 or more copies 
Delivery Charges Collect 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING CO. 


236 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Ave: For: 
Reloading «+ 


Send Us 


The Name and Caliber 
Of Your Rifle 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington, Del. 

















It is a monthly magazine devoted to the interests of the 
United States Naval Service and to the discussion of in- 
ternationa’” questions that affect American Interests and 
American Foreign Policy. 


$2.00 per year - - Sample copy free 


THE NAVY PUBLISHING CO. 
518 SOUTHERN BUILDING - WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Poe? 3 . eines Re Ex ee =a coo 


——— EEE ee SS ——-s SS SS 
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ELECTRIC BOAT 
COMPANY 


11 Pine Street, New York City 





BUILDERS OF THE 


Holland Submarine Boats 
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Bethlehem Steel Company 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 





Naval, F ield and Coast Defence 


GUNS and MOUNTS 


Armor Plate Turrets Projectiles 
Fuzes Cartridge Cases 
Castings Shafting Forgings 
Rails Structural Steel 





[ meneneees | 


Proving Grounds at 
REDINGTON, PA. CAPE MAY, N. J. 





Manufacturers of Ordnance Material for 
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U. S. Navy U. S. Army 

and for the Governments of 

Great Britain France Russia Italy 
Greece Chile Argentina Guatemala 

| Cuba Spain Etc. Etc. 

a-- | 
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